Morality and Nationalism 


This book takes a unique approach to explore the moral foundations 
of nationalism. Drawing on nationalist writings and examining 
almost 200 years of nationalism in Ireland and Quebec, the author 
develops a theory of nationalism based on its role in representation. 

The study of nationalism has tended towards the construction of 
dichotomies — arguing, for example, that there are political and 
cultural, or civic and ethnic, versions of the phenomenon. However, 
as an object of moral scrutiny this bifurcation makes nationalism 
difficult to work with. The author draws on primary sources to see 
how nationalists themselves argued for their cause and examines 
almost two hundred years of nationalism in two well-known cases, 
Ireland and Quebec. The author identifies which themes, if any, are 
common across the various forms that nationalism can take and then 
goes on to develop a theory of nationalism based on its role in 
representation. This representation-based approach provides a basis 
for the moral claim of nationalism while at the same time identifying 
grounds on which this claim can be evaluated and limited. 

It will be of strong interest to political theorists, especially those 
working on nationalism, multiculturalism, and minority rights. The 
special focus in the book on the Irish and Quebec cases also makes it 
relevant reading for specialists in these fields as well as for other area 
studies where nationalism is an issue. 
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Preface 


This project started with my own puzzle over what to think about 
nationalism. My family is Irish and I spent my youth in the Republic 
of Ireland. As a schoolchild I learned about the struggle for Irish inde- 
pendence, memorized the names of the heroes of the 1916 Rising, and 
was taught the Irish language upon first entering school. There could 
be no doubt in the mind of an attentive student that the birth of the 
Irish State was an achievement for which one should properly be 
grateful. 

I emigrated to Canada with my family as a teenager. In Canada 
the future of the State is cast in doubt by the nationalism of Quebec, 
and the prevailing belief I encountered among Canadians was that 
nationalism was an undesirable doctrine of strife and dissent. This left 
me in conflict over what to think about nationalism as a phenomenon. 
In one country there was widespread acceptance of its legitimacy, in 
another there was a large body of opinion that felt it was harmful and 
dangerous. 

If the question were put to me today, I would have to admit that 
I am indeed grateful for the achievement of an independent Ireland. 
Yet what am I supposed to think of this response? Do I need to 
liberate myself from an attachment to the idea of an Irish nation; 
something that I know was an object of indoctrination in my Irish 
schooling? Am I a bad Canadian if I think Quebec should have the 
option to go its own way, perhaps to develop itself as a separate 
political and cultural community? 

My object in writing this book was to outline an understanding of 
the moral worth of nations that could account for my feeling that Irish 
independence was a genuine achievement, but that did not sanction 
every extreme to which nationalism has been taken in the past. I am 
aware of the stifling environment that nationalism can foster, as well 
as the violence and conflict it can entail. But I am not convinced that 
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these difficulties are a necessary part of nationalism, or even that such 
conduct serves the ends at which nationalism aims. 

The problem, as I see it, is that we lack a clear sense of what the 
ends of nationalism really look like. In turn, moral theorizing about 
nationalism has been held back by a tendency to rely on a truncated 
or bifurcated view of the phenomenon. Such theorizing struggles to 
come to grips with a phenomenon that refuses to conform to the 
categories developed to contain it. This book is an attempt to find a 
way out of this impasse. My hope is that it might help restore a fuller 
picture of nationalism, help explain why we should take nationalism 
seriously, and help clarify what we should (and should not) be 
expected to do about it. If it succeeds in making inroads on any of 
these items, it will have served an important purpose. 
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1 Introduction 


It is remarkable to me that so much contemporary theorizing on 
nationalism pays so little heed to what actual nationalists have had to 
say on the topic. Perhaps this is in part due to the broad dismissal 
issued to nationalist writings by the influential theorist Ernest Gellner, 
who in the early 1980s confidently advised his fellow scholars that 
“we shall not learn too much about nationalism from the study of its 
own prophets” (1983: 125). Much though I admire Gellner’s work, I 
respectfully disagree with this pronouncement. For if we do not turn 
to nationalist voices to help us understand the roots of the phenome- 
non — its deep motivations and aspirations — then we must rely on 
other scholars and theorists to represent them for us. Yet if we never 
check these representations against the original, we can never be sure 
that the nationalism these theorists are talking about is the same as the 
nationalism we face in everyday life. Since nationalists are rarely 
heard in their own voice in the theoretical debate, there has not been 
much opportunity to confirm how well these theories capture nation- 
alist concerns. This makes the theoretical effort somewhat suspect 
from the beginning, and it contributes to deep divisions in thinking on 
the topic. 

There is a second reason for going to the source rather than settling 
for a theoretical rendering of nationalist motivations. By looking at 
nationalist arguments we can ask whether they have something to say 
about the moral worth of nations that is missed in existing moral 
theorizing. As it now stands, nationalist arguments are studied mostly 
for their historical or sociological insights, but rarely as claims about 
political or social good. Yet I believe that these arguments reveal a 
genuine concern for the conditions of the populations involved and 
this insight may help us to recast our thinking on nationalism. 

Moved by these concerns, I began reading the very nationalist 
writings that Gellner felt were “hardly worth analysing” (1983: 124). 
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I turned in particular to two cases that I knew to have a long and rich 
nationalist history — those of Ireland and Quebec. Both can trace their 
nationalist activism back over two hundred years and both had 
prominent figures and movements who served as leading voices for 
the nationalist cause. My goal in starting this work was perhaps 
overly optimistic. I hoped to identify a central theme to nationalist 
argument, and through it to gain better insight into what nationalists 
felt justified their claim and what they aimed at achieving. As it turned 
out, nationalist argument presented a more complex picture than 
I had anticipated, but in the end I believe the effort to make sense of 
this complexity yields its own rewards. 

But of course, such work does not take place in a vacuum. There is 
much to be learned from existing theories of nationalism especially 
once we have an appreciation of how these ideas appeared in the 
thinking of nationalists themselves. Many existing theories of nation- 
alism already recognize that nations can pay dividends at two levels. 
At the personal level they can provide benefits via a secure sense of 
one’s context and a feeling of belonging and esteem. These benefits 
have been recognized in the work of theorists such as Will Kymlicka 
(1995), Charles Taylor (1995b, 1999), and Avishai Margalit writing 
with Joseph Raz (1990). But often these accounts stop there, at the 
individual level, and this leaves out an important part of the picture. 
Because of this, these accounts run into problems when individuals 
are attached to different national origins, as in the case of immigrants. 
If nationalism is justified solely at a personal or individual level, then 
everyone has an equal claim to seeing his or her nationality politically 
or socially established. This faces us with a situation of almost certain 
moral stalemate.! 

There is also a collective level to be considered. At this collective 
level, theorists such as David Miller (1995) and Yael Tamir (1993) rec- 
ognize that nationalism pays a dividend in terms of political efficacy. 
But they attribute this to the existence of affective ties between co- 
nationals, and promise that a richer kind of collective life will result. 
This account proves problematic however, because it cannot explain 
the origin of these ties without becoming circular — I have ties to my 
co-nationals because they are my co-nationals (Canovan 1996: 53). 

So the first thing that distinguishes the approach taken in this 
project is that by turning to nationalist argument, it starts from a 
point that other theories of nationalism overlook. This gives us reason 
to hope we can bypass some of the intellectual cul-de-sacs that have 
stymied existing theories of nationalism. The second major feature 
of this project is that it employs a methodology that aims to keep 
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theory close to the ground. This methodology, sometimes called 
“contextualism” involves using a case-study approach to help under- 
stand and evaluate moral phenomena. It’s based on the belief that 
observing real-world experience can provide vital feedback into 
normative thinking, and it calls on the theorist to pay close attention 
to how events and ideas unfold in practice (Carens 2000: 1-6). 

For this reason I focus on the experience with nationalism in 
two historical cases — those of Ireland and Quebec, as mentioned. 
However, what makes these two cases interesting from my point of 
view is not what makes them engaging for most scholars of national- 
ism. I am interested in the fact that some aspects of these cases are 
often thought to be morally uncontroversial. In Ireland, changing the 
political order to establish an independent state in the twenty-six 
counties is generally regarded as a morally legitimate measure, even 
though nationalist efforts to uphold a certain “character” for the 
population — affecting women’s rights, language use, and economic 
development, for instance — proved problematic. In Quebec, efforts 
aimed at cultural self-preservation — such as regulating language use 
and fostering economic development — are often defended as legiti- 
mate, but changing the political order is considered more problematic. 
Because similar measures appear in a different light in these two 
cases I think they can help highlight factors that establish the moral 
standing of the nationalist claim. 

In addition a distinction is commonly made between these two cases 
by designating Ireland as a case of postcolonial liberation, while view- 
ing Quebec as part of an ongoing multicultural project. While there is 
some truth to this reading, there are too many historical similarities 
between the cases for this explanation to account for all the differences 
in how we evaluate their nationalist experiences. The ease with which 
this distinction is commonly accepted, then, raises more questions 
than it does answers. This means that their respective experiences pro- 
vide a fruitful starting place for an examination of the national claim. 


Chapter outline 


In the next chapter (Chapter 2) I initiate this project by considering 
previous attempts to theorize nationalism. The chapter introduces the 
reader to seven major theoretical approaches, assesses their strengths 
and weaknesses, and uses them to establish a set of criteria that an 
account of the moral worth of nationalism should meet. 

The following two chapters (Chapters 3 and 4) then look at 
nationalist argument in Ireland and Quebec from 1780 to 1950. 
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These chapters find that arguments in defense of the national claim 
fall into two major formulations, and moreover, that these two 
formulations are historically distinct. In the Irish case addressed in 
Chapter 3, nationalism first appeared as a claim to an independent 
legislature and nationalists argued that good government required leg- 
islators to share a stake in Irish conditions. But by the middle of the 
nineteenth century a second formulation of the nationalist claim 
appeared. This one focused on creating a strong national character so 
that a population could express itself and its conditions adequately 
and authentically. 

Chapter 4 then asks whether similar formulations appeared in 
Quebec. As in Ireland, early Quebec nationalists argued that political 
representatives should share the conditions of the national population 
in order to adequately represent its interests. And again, by the end of 
the nineteenth century nationalist argument was focused on issues 
of national character (and in particular on language) as a source of 
authenticity and expression. 

While the two formulations start out from different points when it 
comes to political and cultural life, Chapter 5 cautions against reading 
these differences as yet another nationalist dichotomy. Reflecting on 
current work in liberal-nationalism, it argues that this work is premised 
on a divide between the political and cultural aspects of nationalism 
that simply cannot be maintained. Theory in this area has developed 
along two divergent paths, yet neither seems to be able to deliver a 
viable solution. Instead, to overcome this impasse, theory should focus 
more closely on the political/cultural dynamic to nationalism and ask 
how the two sides of the national equation are tied together. 

Chapter 6 then sets out to reconstruct the development of nationalist 
argument as a conceptual history in order to understand its dynamics 
and to look for common themes through this development. The exer- 
cise suggests that the second formulation of the national claim may 
amount to an inversion of the logic of the first and that the two are 
inter-related in a manner that cannot adequately be reflected in an 
approach based on dichotomies or bifurcation. Further, it suggests 
that the two formulations are connected by a common concern 
for representational resources. Nations can provide a shared frame of 
reference for both political and cultural representation, and for this 
reason they have a claim to moral standing. However, in order to 
serve their representational purpose, national frames of reference are 
also characterized by a need for selectivity, currency, and relevancy. 

Chapter 7 takes the approach to nationalism that understands it as 
a claim about representational resources and evaluates it in light of 
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existing theory in this field, including contrasting it with republican, 
multicultural, or post-national alternatives to nationalism. This 
exercise indicates the importance of establishing limits on a national 
claim, and the chapter suggests both internal and external limits that 
should play a part in a representational approach. 

Returning to the original case studies, Chapter 8 asks what a 
representational approach can tell us about the nationalism that 
unfolded in Ireland and Quebec. Four main areas of interest for the 
chapter include the appropriateness of political independence; the 
conduct of nationalist governments; the role of multinational frames 
of reference; and the experience of minorities. While both cases have 
their successes and failures, it becomes clear that when understood 
as a claim about representational resources, nationalism is more 
constrained in practice than is always recognized. 

Beginning in the mid- to late twentieth century both Ireland and 
Quebec went through a period of dramatic social change, yet the idea 
of the nation remains a powerful element in both communities. 
Chapter 9 argues that this process confirms that nations can handle a 
high degree of change without compromising their representational 
role. This suggests that from a normative point of view we need to 
shift our focus away from long-standing social or cultural traits as 
major markers of nationalism. 

The tenth and final chapter reviews the overall arguments of the 
book and puts them into context by considering the inevitable risks 
we incur when we engage in representation. We should always be 
ready, it suggests, to revise our frames of reference in order to capture 
missing elements. Nationalism need not be hostile to this requirement, 
but if the line between establishing a frame of reference and reifying 
one is not observed, then nationalism can become the source of new 
representational problems. 


The argument of the book 


This book argues that while nationalism can focus on different 
objectives and concerns, one constant in nationalist argument is the 
role of a shared frame of reference as a representational resource. 
Frames of reference are important because they are a pre-condition 
for representation, both political and cultural. The main claim of the 
book is that nations embody a process that establishes and maintains 
frames of reference at a very large and very general level. If this 
account is correct, it suggests that nations are evidence of an adap- 
tive capacity that enables us to re-configure our ways of thinking, 
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communicating, and acting together. Acknowledging this, however, 
does not give carte blanche endorsement to all nationalisms. There are 
conditions that a national frame of reference should meet in order for 
it to serve a population. These conditions include relevance (a frame 
of reference must reflect real circumstances), currency (it must be 
revisable), and equal moral worth (it must respect individual members 
of the population). In sum, the book argues that the grounds of 
nationalism lie in its role in representation, and that the limits of 
nationalism lie in the conditions for a useful frame of reference. 

In pursuing this project I take a long view of the nationalist phe- 
nomenon, and cover almost two hundred years of nationalism in the 
two cases examined. In characterizing the nationalism that unfolded, 
I take my cue from the arguments of the leading figures and move- 
ments. This raises an important question. How seriously should we 
take the arguments of these elite figures as statements about norma- 
tive political aims? Might such nationalism merely reflect a political 
project of the governing powers or elites, with the rest of the popula- 
tion swept along in its course? The difficulty with this reading of 
events is that it diminishes the agency and activism of a large portion 
of the population. Instead, one scholar, when examining the rise of 
British nationalism, made a point of addressing both its mass and elite 
aspects. Linda Colley’s findings confirm that nationalism requires the 
support and involvement of a range of groups. Britishness took root 
as a concept, she stresses, because it resonated with the larger popu- 
lation, “not just because patriotism was recommended from above” 
(1992: 371).? If we assume that Colley’s analysis of the British expe- 
rience touches upon a dynamic that plays out in other nationalisms as 
well, then we must be wary of suggestions that nationalism can be 
accounted for as an elite project. As Colley argues, the main ideas may 
have been voiced by elites, but to have significance they needed to 
engage the broader population. Without their participation, national- 
ism would have none of the transformative power it demonstrated in 
the British, or for that matter, the Irish and Quebec cases. 

As noted in the chapter outline, the investigation in this project 
revealed that in the Irish and Quebec cases nationalism appeared in 
two distinct formulations. If, as I suggest, the second formulation 
amounts to an inversion of the logic of the first, then this tells us that 
the central claim of nationalism must be contained in what is common 
to both formulations. For this reason I suggest that leaning too heavily 
on dichotomies to make sense of nationalism can lead us into even 
greater difficulties. Focusing instead on commonalities leads us to 
consider the role of shared frames of reference in representation. 
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Arguing that representational issues are at the center of many 
nationalist claims does not automatically establish anything from a 
normative point of view. Yet the claim that shared frames of reference 
are necessary to collective life, and that political structures should be 
sensitive to these needs, is not unique to nationalist argument. Similar 
ideas appear in the work of Nietzsche (1980), Arendt (1968, 1972), 
and Niklas Luhmann (1979). From these works we learn that, at their 
best, frames of reference serve to focus our attention on those aspects 
of reality that are most relevant, and therefore provide a kind of epis- 
temic short-cut that manages the otherwise overwhelming potentiality 
of our world. At their worst they can obscure reality and handicap 
a population in its activities. Yet employing frames of reference is 
not really a choice, since in their absence we would have difficulty 
communicating about our world. How we build and employ these 
systems, however, is a matter of choice. So while nationalism does 
indeed raise a claim with which we should be concerned, we must also 
be concerned with the constraints on this claim. 

The central idea developed though this work, therefore, is that the 
moral worth of nationalism arises in its role as a shared frame of 
reference that enables representation. The national frame of reference 
can serve as a mechanism for selecting and combining relevant infor- 
mation about a population’s common circumstances. Nationalism 
attempts to establish this broadly held frame of reference by means of 
either the political order or the population’s self-understanding and 
conduct. Since its moral worth is owed to the benefits it may secure 
for a population, nationalism can, under certain conditions, be an 
instrumental good. The capacity to create and re-create shared frames 
of reference (national or otherwise), however, is an attribute which is 
intrinsically valuable, in that it makes collective life possible. 


Definitions and terminology 


The choice of terminology is a critical part of any argument. Since 
discussions of nationalism are especially prone to problems in this 
area, I want to outline what I mean by a few of the basic terms 
I employ, and also explain why there are certain other terms that 
I avoid. For the purposes of this discussion, the term “nation” indi- 
cates an ideal type of community, rather than an actually existing one. 
“National,” however is a qualifier than can be used to describe an 
attribute of a real community. “National” indicates that aspect of 
a community that involves a self-consciously shared history and 
future, some common association to a homeland or source-land, and 
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particular ways of relating to others that are seemingly best understood 
and appreciated by others within that community. 

Because it refers to an idealized status, the nation does not lend 
itself to easy measurement or assessment. But we can talk about a 
population’s sense of “nationality” or “nationhood,” by which I mean 
that it understands itself as a national community and desires to have 
this self-understanding recognized and confirmed in its dealing with 
others. I prefer the term “nationality” to the more common “national 
identity” for two reasons. First, because identity is an ambiguous 
term, already overused in the literature on nationalism (Brubaker and 
Cooper 2000). Second, because nationality has an irreducibly collec- 
tive dimension whereas “identity” can be used to suggest an individ- 
ualized experience. It is the shared dimension of the national 
experience that I am interested in investigating here. 

I should, of course, explain what I mean by the term “nationalism.” 
The difficulty is that I would much rather wait and see how national- 
ists themselves understood this concept, and Iam wary of prejudicing 
the discussion in favor of certain kinds of content or intentions. What 
I can say at this point, however, is that by “nationalism” I mean the 
doctrine that seeks the embodiment of a nation — that idealized com- 
munity based on shared ideas, experiences and/or circumstances — as 
a concrete social, political, or cultural presence. 

With these major terms addressed, I next want to explain my use 
of certain other phrases that I employ as part of this work. In the 
discussion that follows I talk about the national “claim” and suggest 
it may have “moral standing” under certain conditions, so let me 
explain what this means. First of all, I believe the moral claim of 
nationalism is related to, but distinct from, the logic appealed to by 
nationalists. It is not a claim in the sense of comprising the details of 
what people are asking for, but rather a claim on our moral under- 
standing. Second, I have chosen to use terms like “claim” and “stand- 
ing” because even where I argue that there is some moral worth to 
nations, I do not mean to imply that this moral value should prevail 
over other concerns. For this reason I am uneasy casting the discus- 
sion in the language of rights even though others adopt these terms. 
Since we know nations to be historically contingent, it strikes me that 
we place rights on shaky ground if we award them on this basis. If 
there is a right involved here it is a right to something more funda- 
mental. Nationhood may, for the time being, be the chief instrument 
for realizing these rights in many situations. It may even be a remark- 
ably versatile instrument under certain conditions. But I do not believe 
it merits the status of a right. 
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The most we can say, I think, is that nationalism or nationhood 
may be an instrumental good in so far as it helps support morally 
desirable outcomes. If we accept Isaiah Berlin’s proposition that there 
are a plurality of values and therefore of morally valuable outcomes 
(2002: 216), we must also accept that moral decisions will require us 
to weigh competing claims, and we must pay attention to how these 
claims play out in a particular situation. In advance of addressing any 
specific moral challenge, however, we can determine whether a moral 
claim has standing — that is, whether it should weigh into the process 
of decision-making at all. My goal is not to prescribe the precise moral 
standing nationalism should always and everywhere have vis-d-vis 
other things we value, it is only to argue that it has sufficient 
moral standing to merit consideration, and in some cases perhaps, 
accommodation. 

I want to acknowledge, however, that I make one exception to this 
stance. In specifying that nationalism should be characterized by an 
equal respect for persons I am suggesting that a concern for a funda- 
mental kind of equality should not be sidelined in favor of nationalist 
objectives. Of course equality can be defined more or less broadly, but 
I use it here to indicate equal freedom from civic restrictions. Such 
equality is, I argue, a pre-condition of the kind of moral conversation 
in which we must engage in order to assess the legitimacy of a nation- 
alist claim. 

Another term where there is room for confusion is that of 
“independence” as a political status. The way I use the term, inde- 
pendence is not an absolute measure — you either have it or you 
don’t — but rather can be present in varying degrees. So when I ask 
about the appropriateness of independence for Ireland or Quebec, 
what I am concerned with is the move towards increased independ- 
ence and autonomy, and with how far that process should go. I am 
concerned to clarify this term because for some people nationalism 
necessarily implies the goal of a nation-state. This is not my under- 
standing of nationalism. If nationalism were defined in terms of the 
goal of complete statehood this would, for instance, lead us to under- 
value a vast portion of what is normally accepted as Irish nationalist 
history. In fact, if it were defined exclusively by state-seeking activity, 
Irish nationalism would barely register throughout much of the nine- 
teenth century when constitutional and cultural nationalism flour- 
ished. While in Quebec, we would have to dismiss the role of leading 
figures such as Louis-Joseph Papineau and Henri Bourassa, who artic- 
ulated their national claims within a Canadian context. Clearly such 
an understanding of nationalism misses something important. 
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Finally, I do not discuss nations as ethnic groups. This is because 
I don’t believe nations are ethnic groups or vice versa. I understand 
“ethnic” as an anthropological term for identifying population groups 
based on descent.* While ethnic groups also have their unique social 
forms, this is not sufficient to make nations synonymous with ethnic- 
ity. As Ernest Gellner observed there might be plenty of social groups 
in the world that have potential for nationhood, but only a fraction 
ever assert themselves in this way (1983: 49).* Ethnic groups may, 
therefore, as A.D. Smith has argued, provide fertile ground for the 
birth of nations (Smith 1988) but what makes a nation a nation is 
ultimately something beyond ethnicity.’ These, then, are the terms 
I will use (and those I will avoid) as I pursue this discussion. 


Conclusion 


This is an ambitious project even given the considerable work that has 
been done in this field already. Still, in reviewing that work I could not 
escape the feeling that the pieces were not all fitting together. Either 
the nation was cast as so essential to our ability to survive and thrive 
that we could hardly do without it, or it was cast as a dark inheritance 
that we needed to grow out of — or sometimes it could even manage 
to be both. From what I had seen of nationalism in my own life 
I understood it to be a powerful force when it came to bringing a 
population together, but I believed its course was still directed by the 
way people chose to employ it. I wanted to see an account that 
reflected this dimension of the phenomenon, as well as provided some 
guidance on how to engage with nationalism in a morally responsible 
way. What follows is my effort to develop such an account. 


2 The worth of nations 


On what (if anything) do we base the moral worth of nations? In the 
discussion that follows I identify and critique seven theory-types that 
concern themselves with this question. Six suggest a certain moral 
worth to nationalism and one suggests the absence of such worth. My 
main claim in this discussion is that these theories, while right in part, 
prove unworkable on some dimension. I attempt to outline where the 
particular problems lie, and based on this analysis I specify criteria 
which an account of the moral worth of nationalism should be 
expected to meet. 

Nationalism does not appear in the same light in each of these 
theories. Understanding what these theorists mean by nationalism 
therefore becomes part of the exercise. However, in most cases we can 
say that nationalism involves a call for expanded political or cultural 
autonomy for a population that shares certain political or cultural cir- 
cumstances. The nation, meanwhile, appears in these theories as a 
largely socially constructed set of relationships that the population 
involved tends to regard as a fundamental part of their collective lives. 

I begin the discussion with the family of theories that answers the 
question of nationalism’s moral worth in the negative. These are theo- 
ries that see nationalism as catering to the darker side of our natures. 
These “dark side” theories point to the problems of ethnic conflict, to 
the subordination of the will, and to the need for stability and order. 
Any one of these factors is thought sufficient to render nationalism a 
dangerous doctrine, and they suggest that while its appeal is undeniable, 
its morality is dubious. 

Second are remedial right theories which, in effect, attempt to 
bypass the question of nationalism’s moral standing by focusing 
instead on the question of rights. They argue that where rights are 
harmed in a systematic and group-wide way, there may be a case for 
secession. However, this approach has unavoidable consequences for 
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the status of nations and the movements that champion their cause. 
Somewhat optimistically, remedial right theories suppose that the 
issues raised by nationalism can be solved without having to address 
nationalism head-on. This position, I argue, proves untenable. 

Third are what I am calling “dysfunctionalist” theories. These are 
theories that argue that nationalism helps us cope with the demanding 
economic and social conditions of modernity. It does so by providing 
a new social structure attuned to the knowledge and mobility require- 
ments of the new economy — both domestic and international — and by 
compensating for the ills of anomie and inequality. Such theories 
suggest that without nationalism we would, at a minimum, be unable 
to realize the promise of modernity in all its industrial and liberal 
glory, and that we could even face some kind of social or economic 
collapse without the nation to shelter us. 

Fourth are social trust theories, which suggest that shared national- 
ity tends to foster relationships that enrich our moral and political 
lives by boosting the essential ingredient of trust. Trust born of com- 
mon nationality is thought to be the key to deepened commitments 
and to the realization of distributive justice. 

The fifth type — self-esteem theories — is akin to the “dysfunctionalist” 
type of theory in that it suggests that we cannot get along very well 
without healthy nations. But these theories connect nationalism to the 
more intimate arena of self-esteem rather than to economic or social 
structures. Secure identity and belonging is so fundamental to individual 
wellbeing, they argue, that whatever serves to ground these factors 
acquires value in virtue of its contribution to self-esteem, including 
nations. 

Sixth, I consider an autonomy-based theory that grants, somewhat 
obliquely, a certain moral standing to national cultures. Will Kymlicka 
holds that “societal cultures” — which include national minorities — 
provide a way of making choice meaningful, and are therefore essential 
to individual autonomy. Consequently, everyone should have access 
to a secure societal culture, as this is the foundation of personal 
autonomy. 

The seventh and final theory-type views nationalism as a means to 
cultural preservation. Nationalism has moral worth, it argues, 
because it promotes intergenerational memory, honors ancestral 
endeavors, and supports an enlivening and potentially elevating desire 
to leave a lasting mark on the world. 

I will set out each of these theories as a separate claim about the 
moral standing of nationalism, and discuss how they fare on this score 
(though particular authors often make use of elements from more 
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than one of these theory-types). This is not intended as a comprehensive 
reading of any one of them, however, and I don’t pretend to be able to 
do justice to them in the space allowed. What I aim to do is identify 
what each has to say about why we should (or should not) accommo- 
date the claims of nationalism when we encounter them, and then 
consider how well these answers hold up under scrutiny. I suspect that 
they all point to some dimension of the truth about nationalism, but 
it is just as important to know the limits of these approaches and 
where they fall short as explanations of the worth of nations. An 
awareness of how these accounts run into difficulties may, in turn, 
help clarify what we should be looking for in a fully workable theory. 


Nationalism as our dark side 


Ernest Gellner called the account of nationalism that reduced it to 
“atavistic forces of blood or territory” the “Dark Gods” theory, and 
he promptly dismissed it as untenable (1983: 130). Yet it is not so easy 
to banish those associations and some theorists still regard “blood- 
and-soil nationalism” as the only credible reading of the phenomenon 
(Barry 1999: 131). So while Gellner is right to remind us that barbar- 
ity is not unique to the age of nationalism, it is still legitimate to ask 
whether nationalism has a tendency to feed (or feed on) backward- 
ness, hatred, repression, or chaos. In other words, is nationalism 
about indulging the darker side of our natures? And even if national- 
ism could be dissociated from the evils of ethnic hatred or totali- 
tarianism, our basic interest in living in a system characterized by 
stability and predictability might still militate against regarding 
nationalism as anything but downright dangerous. 

Before I address the arguments of these theories, I want to point to 
a problem in the way they are sometimes employed. This idea of 
nationalism as catering to our darker natures is often used to describe 
movements that challenge existing states. But it is implausible to 
apply “dark side” theories as if only those already excluded from 
the club of states can fall victim to the contagion. If that is how the 
theories are employed, the approach looks suspiciously self-serving. 
Yet the community based in a purely civic attachment is an ideal 
that has rarely, if ever, been realized. So if there is little chance of 
realizing a truly neutral order and the civic nation is, as Bernard 
Yack has argued, a myth (1999), then nationalism returns as a 
pressing question for all states, whether existing or aspiring. If it is 
morally illegitimate then the chances are we are all implicated in 
its guilt. 
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But if we accept that they apply equally to the nationalism of 
existing and aspiring nation-states, “dark side” theories are worth 
investigating. To make the case against nationalism “dark side” theo- 
ries come in at least three variations, based on different accounts of 
what constitutes darkness. The variations I review here center on 
ideas of progress, the will, and social order. In the case of progress, the 
concern is with the maximization of social utility via enlightenment 
and liberalization. In the case of the will, the concern is with self- 
determination as the highest good, and questions how this can be 
preserved in a system that involves multiple wills — to wit, politics. In 
the case of social order, the concern is with the value of stability and 
predictability as a crucial pre-condition of other social goods. As 
noted, nationalism can be variously construed as threatening progress, 
subjugating the will, or undermining the basic order of politics, and 
therein supposedly lie its dark tendencies. 

John Stuart Mill recognized the value of nations as the setting for 
representative democracy, but he also felt that they could be obstacles 
to the progress of society by encouraging sulking over innovation 
(Mill 1972: 395). On Mill’s terms the utility yielded through progress 
is what justifies both a liberal order and representative democracy. 
Thus where it opposes a liberal and progressive order nationalism 
should be considered a retrograde or regressive force. Canadian Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau, for example, used such logic to criticize what 
he saw as the backwardness of Quebec nationalism.! Yet contempo- 
rary Quebec nationalism is closely associated with the liberal and pro- 
gressive “Quiet Revolution” in that province. So the first thing to 
observe is that nationalism is not an inherent enemy of social progress. 
At most, it depends on the particular circumstances involved. 

However, there is a more fundamental problem with this account of 
nationalism’s moral standing. The problem is that it assumes a linear and 
recognizable path to this thing called progress, and assumes that the so- 
called advanced nations know better how to run society and politics for 
the general good. Thus the Millian-inspired condemnation of national- 
ism as backwardness cannot hold as a moral evaluation without also 
endorsing a kind of civilizational hierarchy that invokes the specter of 
imperialism in all its misguided optimism. And if we cannot legitimately 
maintain a political order on the grounds of imperial-style progress, the 
corollary would seem to be that neither can we call illegitimate those 
political projects that break with the established order, simply because of 
claims that this order embodies progress. 

Still this is not sufficient to exonerate nationalism of its dark 
associations. Elie Kedourie, for instance, held that nationalism was 
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based on an ultimately self-negating subordination of the will to a 
greater social whole.” The central role that will played in the new 
nationalist ethic, he argued, meant that nothing could legitimately 
obstruct its national embodiment. As a consequence, nationalism “By 
its very nature...ran to extremes” (1993: 10). 

But there is reason to think that the nature of the phenomenon is 
more complex and more varied than this “triumph of the will” 
argument suggests. Without denying that nationalism has its extrem- 
ist and absolutist forms, it still needs to be established that this is the 
only and inevitable form it can take. In other words, if there are 
instances where nationalism has not led to rampant political excess or 
relied upon the subjugation of the will this would disprove the thesis. 
I would submit that the nationalism of contemporary Quebec is one 
such case. Establishing this point is not enough to make nationalism 
a morally desirable doctrine, but it does mean that the critique of 
nationalism that claims it requires the submergence of individual will 
does not hold against all varieties of nationalism. 

Kedourie raised another concern regarding nationalism, however. 
This one concerns the idea that nationalism has a built-in chaos fac- 
tor. By endorsing the idea of nationalism we are opening Pandora’s 
Box and no one will be spared the consequences, or so the argument 
goes. Ernest Gellner reinforced this idea of the insatiability of nation- 
alism with his famous argument that there simply isn’t room on earth 
for all the potential nations that are out there (1983: 2). Allen 
Buchanan uses a similar formulation (he calls it the “Infeasibility 
Objection”) to rule out the legitimacy of secession-seeking national 
self-determination, suggesting that our common interest in stability 
overrides any such claims (1996: 291-3, 1997: 46-7). 

I think there is some truth to this argument. Most nationalist 
movements are seeking some kind of change, and change undeniably 
involves disruption. But order and predictability are not absolute 
values. We often decide that we are better served by systems that are 
open to change. Why else would we hold regular elections? To estab- 
lish the legitimacy of the existing international order on the basis of 
the fact that it is precisely that — existing and orderly — is to take up a 
Hobbesian view of relations in the international sphere, and makes of 
the international system a new Leviathan. 

Allen Buchanan may offer us a Lockean-like escape clause from this 
system when he argues for the legitimacy of secession where there is 
rights abuse, but like revolution, this is a rare and extreme recourse in 
Buchanan’s world. Where the abuse is not sufficiently widespread 
or clear-cut, change is not justified. Like Locke’s lone revolutionary, 
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titleless or insufficiently victimized national groups can do little but 
“appeal to Heaven” (Locke 1960: 426). I will return to Buchanan’s 
arguments in a following section, but here I want to acknowledge that 
the doctrine of nationalism certainly involves change. While prudence 
argues for making changes as painlessly and responsibly as possible, 
it cannot make change — no matter how much of it is involved — inher- 
ently wrong. As with the argument concerning the subordination of 
the will, the most this argument can do is circumscribe the way in 
which nationalism can be legitimately pursued. It is not, I believe, 
sufficient to render it morally wrong. 

In the end, these “dark side” theories of nationalism are not as mis- 
guided as Gellner suggests, but neither do they score a decisive victory 
against nationalism. It is legitimate to be concerned with stability, 
individual will, and even progress, but each of these can become 
harmful in its own right if we construe them as moral “trumps.” 
Unless nationalism cannot but descend into chaos, repression, and 
backwardness — and this characterization is not borne out by histori- 
cal experience — then we cannot dismiss it out of hand. Therefore, we 
must continue to pursue the question of its moral worth in instances 
where these factors are not present. 


Nationalism as remedial right 


If the best that can be said for the “dark side” theories is that they tell 
against some forms of nationalism, then we are left with the question 
of whether there are other instances where nationalism is legitimate. 
One instance where nationalist claims are granted more consideration 
is where national independence is seen as a way for populations to 
escape a systematically abusive or exploitative situation. Allen 
Buchanan’s remedial right theory of secession is an example of this 
logic at work.’ Before I discuss Buchanan’s account, however, I should 
first acknowledge that he does not actually set out to make a case for 
the moral standing of nationalism.’ Still, nationalism is more often 
than not the doctrine that sets afoot the kinds of claims that Buchanan 
is addressing, and to that extent, what he has to say about those 
claims has a bearing on the standing of these movements. 

Buchanan argues that where there is a clear case of abuse or 
exploitation of a group, and where there is a valid claim to territorial 
title, and where withdrawing the territory in question would not com- 
promise the rights of others, and where there is “no reasonable 
prospect of relief short of secession,” then secession can be a legiti- 
mate action (1997: 44). He suggests there may also be instances where 
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cultural survival justifies secession, but these are very rare and again 
require that the seceding group has no other recourse, and that it 
has legitimate claim to the territory that it wants to take with it. 
But since all habitable territory on earth is already considered to be 
under the valid title of some state or another, it seems unlikely that 
circumstances will ever arise to meet Buchanan’s requirements in this 
category.’ 

The rights abuse formula does not run into the same territorial 
roadblock, however, because in Buchanan’s account it serves to over- 
turn title to territory as part of the remediation package. Buchanan 
also rules out the idea of secession being justified by simple consent — 
or rather, by the withdrawal of consent to participate in the existing 
state. Buchanan believes an individual’s consent does not carry with it 
valid title to territory and so while a group may wish to secede, and 
under consent theory, should be allowed to do so, the title to the land 
they occupy would remain with the prior state. Territorial title thus 
becomes the linchpin of any secession effort. Where it is not a case 
of liberating a conquered territory, it seems that in the vast majority 
of cases territory can only be transferred to the exiting group when 
the original title holder negates it through abuse, or voluntarily 
relinquishes it. 

As noted, Buchanan rules out national self-determination as 
grounds for secession, and in addition to the main problem of territo- 
rial title, he cites two objections. The “Infeasibility Objection” repeats 
Gellner’s argument about lack of space and the proliferation of 
conflict and instability. The “Equal Respect Objection” questions why 
nations should get special treatment when there are many significant 
sources of identity for individuals in modern society (1996: 293-9). 
The “Infeasibility Objection” I have already addressed, in so far as it 
concerns the value of social order. With regard to the idea of “feasi- 
bility,” Buchanan’s argument here seems to rest on a conviction that 
there is a minimal critical mass for effective sovereignty, but I have yet 
to see any evidence to support this common claim. With all the com- 
plex forces that affect the viability of political authority and economic 
performance in the current era, why argue that size is such a deciding 
factor? Given heightened international interdependence sovereignty is 
increasingly circumscribed for even the mightiest of states, meaning a 
more level playing field for all concerned. In the face of these devel- 
opments there needs to be some more convincing evidence provided 
for the “Infeasibility Objection” before it can be taken seriously. 

The “Equal Respect Objection,” however, does raise a significant 
challenge to the recognition of nationalism as a doctrine. But it merely 
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amounts to asking the question that Buchanan uses as an essay title: 
“What’s so special about Nations?” (1996). Buchanan is here taking 
aim at theories of nationalism that defend its claims on the basis that 
it provides a valuable source of identity, belonging, and esteem. He 
requires, rightly I think, that more than this must be provided in order 
to validate the doctrine in its fullest implications. 

To sum up: under Buchanan’s account nationalism is associated 
with a legitimate cause effectively only when it serves a group with a 
valid claim to remediation and where the group either already holds, 
or has claim to hold, valid territorial title. And it should be reiterated 
that it’s decidedly not the nationalism but the remedial right that’s 
doing the work here. Next, I want to consider how well this account 
works and ask what it can tell us about the worth of nationalism. 

First, it is necessary to clarify the role nationalism plays in this 
account. As noted, its worth is decidedly derivative, but I think some 
worth needs to be acknowledged. If nothing else, nationalism is the 
movement that points people to a way out of their abuse or suggests 
a means to reclaim their rightful territory. But I assume Buchanan 
would be uncomfortable with even this minimal concession to the 
moral worth of nationalism. This is because he wants to argue for 
national secession in some instances without acknowledging that 
there is anything special about nations, fearing the implications of the 
conclusion that nations or nationalisms have a moral claim of their 
own. Clearly this is a tricky position to maintain and I think his 
remedial right theory ends up in certain inconsistencies as a result. 

Take the issue of territory for instance. His attention to this most 
basic of considerations is certainly welcome, however, I don’t believe 
he can maintain a position that separates political consent from terri- 
torial title. If, as a group, we can bring territory into the state by our 
consent to participate, why can’t a group take some of it out again, if 
it opts to exit in favor of a new political project? Why is political title 
to territory a one-way street? There may be terms to such exit; includ- 
ing for instance, compensation for loss of shared resources for the 
remaining population. But these concerns constitute conditions on, 
rather than prohibitions on, the recovery of title. 

Consider, also, the ambiguity of Buchanan’s argument for restoring 
stolen lands to independence. If nations are not special, then why 
worry about restoring their political independence? Why isn’t it suffi- 
cient to, say, compensate for losses and guarantee equal treatment of 
the newly incorporated national minority? This outcome would have 
the virtue of causing less upheaval. One could object this might 
encourage attempts to take over other people’s lands. But again, if 
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nations are not special and the outcome is bigger (and perhaps more 
viable) and ultimately non-discriminatory multinational states, then 
while we can criticize the means of expansion, once it has happened 
there are compelling reasons to leave it be. And while we might agree 
that some punitive damages are in order, if we deny that there was 
something special about this group’s independent cultural and politi- 
cal life, we have no reason to make restoring that independence a spe- 
cial priority. It is because we feel that there is something more at stake 
in these cases that we cannot consider such an outcome morally 
acceptable. Buchanan’s theories fail to capture what this added value 
of the nation might be. 

In the end the remedial right theory suggests that nationalism can, 
in some cases, serve a worthy cause. But in most cases it depends on 
other people’s abusive actions to trigger this validation. Seeing nation- 
alism as legitimate-by-association when it coincides with certain 
narrowly defined political projects is still a step up on the position 
articulated in the “dark side” theories discussed earlier, yet this 
approach still does not come to grips with the central question of the 
moral worth of nationalism. Even if we conclude that nationalism has 
derivative worth where it serves the cause of remediation, this still 
falls short of an adequate moral assessment. Meanwhile, the restora- 
tion of statehood to conquered, exploited, or even endangered peoples 
is, I believe, inconsistent with a position that denies nations any 
special political standing on prudential or principled grounds. 


Nationalism as dysfunctionalism 


Certain sociological or historical accounts suggest we should under- 
stand nationalism as a functional corollary of the modern social and 
economic setting. This approach suggests that nationalism facilitated 
the arrival of modernity by reconciling the individual to the condi- 
tions that modernity brought about. Whether nationalism first made 
modernity possible by producing individuals attuned to its require- 
ments, or whether nations were an adaptive response to the condi- 
tions already created by modernity, the same basic relationship stands: 
modernity makes nationalism viable and nationalism makes moder- 
nity workable. This is a functional rather than a causal relationship, 
and it presumes a level of interdependency in the absence of which 
neither side could flourish. By extension, I will argue, this approach 
suggests a kind of dysfunction, whereby we can’t be expected to thrive 
without our nations, and this dependency underpins nationalism’s 
claim to moral standing — as that which keeps us going in modernity. 
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Perhaps the classic example of such an account of nationalism is 
that put forward by Ernest Gellner in Nations and Nationalism 
(1983). Gellner relates the rise of nationalism to the requirements for 
an effective education system to support a modern industrial society. 
The homogeneity that a common high culture can secure is a necessary 
condition for economic survival, and this “inescapable imperative” 
ultimately “appears on the surface in the form of nationalism.” The 
nation is one of modernity’s most innovative tools for productivity. In 
Gellner’s view, what it produces is industrial man — mobile, literate, 
and ready to face a division of labor that is “complex and persistently, 
cumulatively changing” (1983: 24-39). 

Gellner is not alone in attributing nationalism’s rise to economic 
developments in the modern era. Tom Nairn, for instance, concludes 
that the origins of nationalism lie “in the machinery of world politi- 
cal economy.” In the face of marginalization and inequality, national- 
ism acted as a “compensatory reaction.” It is a kind of “pathology” 
but one that equips people to face “the ordeal of ‘development’ ” 
(1981: 335-59). In Nairn’s view, nationalism serves an important 
purpose as an international economic leveling mechanism, but it is 
the regrettable fact of inequality that dictates our need for it in the 
first place.° 

The two accounts discussed earlier, while they express the relation- 
ship differently, have in common the belief that nationalism serves 
some necessary purpose that arose only in modernity. What does this 
suggest about the moral worth of nationalism? Perhaps first it should 
be acknowledged that the examples I have given are both sociological 
theories and as such, they make no pretence to provide moral direc- 
tion.’ But it is not far to go from the descriptive claim that national- 
ism is a functional necessity in modernity to a prescriptive argument 
which holds that nationalism has moral worth since it holds together 
the body and soul of modern society. If this is the prescriptive 
corollary of “dysfunctionalist” theories (and theorists like Charles 
Taylor have already borrowed heavily from this approach’), then it is, 
I think, fair to consider this position for its moral implications. 

Again, the claim is that nationalism serves to compensate for the 
difficult conditions of modernity. The strongest statements of this 
argument, such as Gellner’s, claim that nationalism serves to forge 
a populace better suited to the requirements of modernity. Under 
nationalism, a populace can function effectively even in the absence of 
those strong social systems and predictable economic behaviors that 
had held societies together and kept them running smoothly in 
previous eras. 
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But buried within this argument is another idea. This idea suggests 
that nationalism is not just functional in the Gellnerian sense; it is in 
some ways indicative of dysfunction. We need nationalism because we 
cannot deal with life on the scale in which modernity presents it to us: 
that is, a global scale. Nationalism, then, is in some sense an admis- 
sion of failure. It is a concession to our limited capacities and our 
limited imaginations. We can only extend those capacities by means 
of a solution that reduces the scale down to more manageable pro- 
portions, compensating for our shortcomings. Gellner uses an analogy 
that poignantly illustrates this idea. He talks about modern man as 
“an artificially produced or bred species which can no longer 
breathe effectively in the nature-given atmosphere.” Nationalism, he 
tells us, is the “breathing chamber” (1983: 51) that keeps this fragile 
species alive. 

Though hardly flattering, I think that this account captures an 
important truth regarding our need to keep life to a manageable scale. 
But my concern is that any defense of nationalism based in this 
account rests to a great extent on the debilitating consequences we 
would face in its absence. By accepting this account we may find our- 
selves in a situation where we can almost never legitimately challenge 
nationalist claims or conduct. For to attempt to impose limits in an 
effort to curb more wayward forms of nationalism would mean, 
under “dysfunctionalist” logic, that we run the risk of undermining 
the essential economic or social fabric of a society. Surely then the 
presumption should be in favor of nationalism? Or so the stronger 
statements of this approach would seem to suggest.’ Given that, as the 
“dark side” theories point out, nationalism can take on undesirable 
forms, it seems to me that we need to be able to specify conditions 
under which nationalism loses its special standing. So although the 
approach that stresses the functional connection between modernity 
and nationalism may have great descriptive power from a historical or 
sociological viewpoint, this does not mean we should accept it as the 
basis for prescriptive assessments. 

Furthermore, while this account credits nationalism with consider- 
able value in the context of modernity, it is a compromised kind of 
value. As Gellner illustrated, the moral worth of nations is in large 
part a product of our unenviable circumstances. Is there any great 
value to nationalism if it’s part of a system that is productive but 
inescapable? In other words, the account that casts nationalism as 
modernity’s “coping technique” manages simultaneously to under- 
and over-play its importance. It does so by casting nationalism both 
as something that merely re-orders our social systems for productivity 
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reasons and also as something that preserves us from the adverse 
conditions of modernity. 

More to the point, moral theorizing about nationalism should not 
start out from the perspective that we really can’t do without it. For 
if that is the case, the discussion is over before it begins. As with 
Gellner’s “breathing chambers,” we may lament our circumstances, 
but we can hardly contemplate leaving them. Unless we mean to give 
carte blanche to nationalists, we need to keep open the possibility of 
the denial of nationalism or nationalist claims. This means we must 
look elsewhere than to “dysfunctionalist” theories for a guide to the 
moral worth of nationalism. 


Nationalism as social trust 


Another way of arguing for the moral worth of nationalism is to claim 
that nationality supports relationships that enrich our moral and polit- 
ical lives. The common bond of nationality, it is said, deepens commit- 
ments and obligations between those who share in it and also provides 
the essential “motivating force” behind our civic commitments (Scruton 
1990: 303). I call this the “social trust” defense of nationalism. 

Yael Tamir uses this approach to argue for a version of nationalism 
that stays within liberal bounds and that is enacted primarily within 
the cultural arena. Drawing on Dworkin’s account of “associative obli- 
gations” (1986: 195-202). Tamir argues that “deep and important 
obligations flow from identity and relatedness” (1993: 99). She applies 
this to nationalism to conclude that membership in a nation generates 
deeper moral relationships than can be derived from “general moral 
duties” (1993: 134). For this reason it has moral value. 

David Miller uses a similar argument in his defense of nationalism, 
but goes further than Tamir by saying that under the conditions of 
modern economics the level of moral commitment required for a just 
democracy is unsustainable without the solidarity born of common 
nationality. A sense of common identity and shared beliefs, as well as 
a history of participation in the joint project of politics, foster a level 
of social trust that in turn makes redistributive measures possible. It 
is advisable then, to conduct politics in ways that tend to reinforce 
nationality where it coincides with the state’s redistributive responsi- 
bilities, and this includes protecting, perhaps promoting, the national 
identity and requiring that immigrants “come to share” in that 
identity (Miller 1995: 26). 

Clearly there is something to this line of argument. A shared 
national identity can make politics simpler by removing one potential 
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source of distrust. It’s also true that most of us do feel some special 
obligation towards those with whom we share a country. Although it 
can be hard to establish how much of this is attributable to being part 
of a shared political project — in which case, bare statehood can do the 
job — and how much to the pre-political national connection. In other 
words, it is still not clear how obligation arises from co-nationality. 

So the first objection to note is that if nationalism’s moral worth 
arises in the social benefits it makes possible though social trust — both 
in psychological and material terms — we still need to be sure that 
existing states can’t generate the same results. Otherwise why not 
build up social trust around the existing state project, whether 
national or not? Even Miller’s own championing of the British cause 
seems to support this position, since for many people Britain is more 
of a multinational than a national project. In fact, one commentator 
has suggested that an approach like Miller’s would have provided 
grounds for Britain to veto Ireland’s secession from the United 
Kingdom (O’Leary 1996: 447). This strikes one as a peculiar endorse- 
ment of nationalism. 

But, in fact, this is nationalism — and the nation Miller wants to see 
confirmed is a British one. Yet is it necessary to endorse nationalism 
in order to uphold the project of a socially and economically progres- 
sive British State? Miller would argue that you are unlikely to get 
those results without a shared national identity. Perhaps this is the 
case, but this still leaves a significant step in the argument obscure. 
Why is it that nationality can produce a level of trust that citizenship 
cannot? What is the alchemical power of such attachments that they 
can turn co-existence into commitment? 

Miller may be right about the trust dividend of common national- 
ity, but he hasn’t spelled out how this dividend comes about. Next, let 
me address what I see as some of the other ambiguities of social trust 
theories. The first of these concerns the question of scope. In other 
words, who gets counted into the national community and therefore 
into the bonds and rewards of obligation? National ties are based on 
an “imagined community” not just in the sense that we don’t person- 
ally encounter those to whom we are obligated, but also because we 
imagine these communities into being. But if that’s the case, why not 
imagine the whole world as your community? Or at least try to work 
upwards in scale?!° 

Benedict Anderson — who gave us the term “imagined community” — 
also suggested that such imaginings were ultimately based on the geo- 
graphically specific political circumstances of these new communities 
(1991). However, if we look to shared political circumstances to 
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ground our national imaginings, then we return to the problem of dis- 
tinguishing states from nations and must explain why nations produce 
a different kind of moral relationship. Or to put it another way, if they 
are not based in geo-political circumstances such as state borders then 
how do we determine the boundaries that define our nations? If the 
answer is “By asking whom we share an identity with,” the argument 
is in danger of becoming circular. To the question “What makes 
our co-nationals special (and therefore entitled to our trust and 
obligation)?” we can only answer: “They’re our co-nationals.” 

Margaret Canovan makes a similar observation on the circularity 
of culture and membership with regard to Yael Tamir’s attempt to 
separate nation and state (1996: 53). Canovan criticizes Miller and 
Tamir for too quickly endorsing nationalism yet she would agree that 
we have underestimated its role in constituting moral communities. 
Canovan argues that we should understand nationhood as something 
that mediates between people in a way that gives political authority 
and political community a sense of naturalness critical to democracy, 
liberalism, and social justice. For this reason she sees liberalism as 
“parasitic” upon the social and moral resources that nations can gen- 
erate (1996: 41). She adds, however, that the “dialectic” of nation- 
hood (1996: 106) means that nationalism will undermine itself even 
as it propagates. So she concludes that the “likely costs are so great 
and the benefits so uncertain” that while we may recognize it has 
significant benefits where it is “actually established,” we should not 
endorse national self-determination as a general principle (1996: 124). 

Aside from questions of whom we trust and why, there is also a 
legitimate question to be raised about the value of trust itself. Both 
Tamir and Miller take it to be a good thing, because of the attach- 
ments and obligations it grounds. But trust can also be the basis for 
relations of injustice and exploitation (Eisenberg 1999). Relations of 
deep trust can go hand in hand with established hierarchies or 
entrenched patterns of discrimination that we don’t necessarily want 
to endorse. 

Moreover, there is nothing inherent to internal bonds of identity 
and trust that prevents them from also involving indifference or even 
hostility to outsiders. If your claim to participate in the social benefits 
of the national project is derived from how my co-nationals and I feel 
about you, then what happens if we decide we don’t trust you, or 
identify with you? As a newcomer, an immigrant is dependent upon 
those who already share a nationality to acknowledge that he or she 
has become enough like the rest to belong among their number. Prior 
to extending that trust, those who share a nationality have limited 
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obligations to outsiders.!! And it is not clear to me whether one of 
those obligations is to let them in, even when they live alongside us. 
To make a case that they are entitled to share social benefits because 
they contribute to the economy, cohabit in our state, or even simply 
are dependants on our doorstep, requires a basis for social justice 
other than nationality. So either we base redistributive justice on some 
other obligations, or we leave open the possibility that we can have 
a damaging failure to extend trust. 

I agree with Miller and Tamir when they argue that nations are eth- 
ical communities, but I am not convinced that they have given us a 
complete account of their moral basis. I also think there is consider- 
able evidence for the supposition that shared nationality makes the 
job of politics easier and more effective (Moore 2001). But it’s still an 
open question whether the kind of politics that will be pursued is 
something desirable. In short, I think the social trust account of 
nationalism is still not adequate to explain the moral worth of nation- 
alism. For one, it fails to show why nations can yield relationships 
that states cannot. It also fails to explain why the boundaries of 
nationality fall where they do, and why they cannot simply be re- 
imagined at will. And finally, it is not clear that the outcome of greater 
trust will always be greater justice. Thus for all the insights they pro- 
vide, social trust theories still seem to leave significant gaps in their 
account of the moral status of nations. 


Nationalism as self-esteem 


It is not only at the broad social or economic level that nationalism is 
thought to pay a significant dividend, however. Nationalism has also 
been credited with upholding personal self-esteem in the modern set- 
ting by providing a secure sense of belonging and a means to recogni- 
tion and self-respect. This defense of nationalism’s moral worth has 
much in common with “dysfunctionalist” theories when it argues that 
under the circumstances of modernity we need nationalism to com- 
pensate for the demanding changes being introduced. In this case 
however, the theories are concerned with systems of identity and per- 
sonal status more than with industrial organization or broad-based 
social patterns. Put another way, this account is concerned with the 
working of the ego, not the economy. 

Charles Taylor is arguing from this perspective when he claims that 
the transition to modernity involved changes in the concepts of time and 
social order — or what he calls the “social imaginary” — that made 
the achievement of stable and secure self-esteem considerably more 
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difficult (1999: 224). This combines with uneven international 
development, leading domestic elites to suffer from feelings of inferior- 
ity when they compare their lot with that of their counterparts in other 
parts of the world. Their response is to defend their self-respect via a 
“call to difference” which in many cases is expressed as nationalism. 
What is at stake here is “a matter of dignity, in which one’s self-worth 
is engaged” (Taylor 1999: 224-34), which explains its visceral power. 

Margalit and Raz take a similar tack to Taylor’s when they argue 
that the “moral importance of the group’s interest depends on its 
value to individuals” (1990: 450). They go on to give reasons why 
“encompassing groups” like nations are especially valuable to indi- 
viduals. One reason is that when membership “is a matter of belong- 
ing not achievement,” it meets our need for identity “at the most 
fundamental level,” and secure identity is, in turn, an important fac- 
tor in individual wellbeing (1990: 447-50). Indeed elsewhere, 
Margalit, writing with Moshe Halbertal, says that an individual has 
“an overriding interest in his personal identity,” and that this interest 
grounds his or her right to see the cultural context of that identity 
preserved. Thus a concern for “individual dignity and self-respect” 
motivates our concern for the nation (1994: 499-505), since nation- 
ality is a kind of encompassing identity. 

Neither Taylor nor Margalit and his co-authors Raz and Halbertal 
are suggesting that nationalism’s association with identity makes it 
morally unassailable. Margalit and Raz, for instance, conclude that 
national self-government cannot be “insisted on at all costs” (1990: 
461). What these accounts have in common, however, is that they point 
to the instrumental value of nationalism and suggest how this value 
arises in its ability to support — perhaps even restore — self esteem. 

Does this work as an account of the moral worth of nationalism? 
We have already encountered possible objections to this approach in 
the writings of Allen Buchanan. His “Equal Respect Objection” asks 
why nations should get special consideration as identity- and esteem- 
supporting groups. Margalit and Raz’s attempt to define encompass- 
ing groups may have been an effort to anticipate such objections, but 
it’s not hard to imagine groups other than nations that fit their crite- 
ria, in which case identity and esteem can’t account for the distinct 
moral standing of nationalism.” Taylor even winds up including reli- 
gious fundamentalism as another possible response to the dignity- 
threatening “waves of modernity” (1999: 239-40), making it difficult 
to claim nations have a unique capacity to shelter identity and esteem. 
In the end, I think Buchanan’s objection holds against these theories. 
If the value of nationalism rests on its connection with identity and 
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esteem, it still needs to be explained why national identity is a special 
case among identity types, and how this justifies nationalism a place 
on the political scene. 

But even if we accept the argument that nationality is especially 
valuable to individuals because of its role in identity and self-esteem, 
this still may not translate into a workable defense of the moral worth 
of nations. First of all, there is the problem of making emotional secu- 
rity the yardstick for moral success. Since it is a subjective condition 
anyone can use it to question the legitimacy of a regime under 
which they feel their dignity is not sufficiently respected. To maintain 
legitimacy under this regime we will need either to deny these people’s 
ability to judge their own emotional security, or deny their claim to 
enhanced conditions for self-esteem. 1° 

Meanwhile if measures like national self-determination are justified 
by their instrumental worth to individuals, then where individuals 
with different national attachments share a political community, a 
condition of immediate conflict is set up. And since there are precious 
few locations on earth where some mixing of nationalities has not 
occurred (and these are the few places where nationalism is not 
an issue), then recognizing nationalism as derived from individual 
esteem-needs means facing a situation of moral stalemate.'* Your 
claim to have your nationality recognized runs smack up against 
mine. And since we can assume identity and self-esteem to be equally 
valuable to all individuals, and since it is so fundamental to wellbeing 
that it constitutes “an overriding interest” (Margalit and Halbertal 
1994: 505), then why should some people get their esteem-needs met 
and others not? Yet this seems to be an unavoidable outcome of 
measures like national self-determination or establishing a politics of 
recognition based on nationality. Moreover, I don’t think trying to 
translate individual self-esteem claims into a collective claim can save 
this position. If we say that groups are important because they are the 
source of our sense of belonging and esteem, then the groups’ stand- 
ing is still only instrumental to, and derivative of, individuals’ needs. 
There must still be a reason why even one person’s fundamental 
identity and esteem-needs should lose out before the group. 

I suspect that this is what has made the pairing of multiculturalism 
and nationalism such a tricky combination, as Canadians and Quebecers 
have discovered. If nationalism is based on individual esteem, then 
while every individual has general grounds to make a claim to recog- 
nition, it’s hard to make an argument for the special status of any 
particular nationality. Multiculturalism is at least consistent in that it 
aims to give the same esteem opportunities to all individuals, even if 
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it means modifying the setting for national self-esteem in a way that 
may reduce its eventual impact. 

Thus esteem-based theories of nationalism may give us insight into 
how nationality has value for individuals, but they can’t explain why 
nationalism is a good thing in general. There is reason to think that 
groups other than nations can provide important esteem and identity 
benefits without making the political demands that nationalism 
involves. And there is also reason to think that when it’s grounded in 
individualized identity claims, nationalism is headed for stalemate in 
the only setting where it is likely to be an issue — where there are 
different national identities already in play. 


Nationalism as a context of choice 


The next theory I want to consider is one that was not explicitly 
intended as an assessment of the moral worth of nationalism. Instead, 
it is concerned with the value of culture. But to the extent that the 
culture in question is a national culture or the culture of a national 
minority, it can furnish an argument on behalf of nationalism, by 
suggesting that something of worth is at stake in such cases. 

Will Kymlicka provides an account of culture as something that 
provides the foundation for autonomy. He argues that “societal cul- 
tures,” ! which include national minorities (and even those majorities 
into which immigrants are to be integrated) provide a way of making 
choice meaningful and are therefore essential to individual autonomy 
(1995). This autonomy-based theory has implications for the moral 
standing of nationalism since it suggests that cultures, even national 
ones, are intimately linked to the realization of a liberal order. 

This is a powerful and persuasive account, but there are two 
reasons I doubt it can be applied to argue that nations have some spe- 
cial value. One of the reasons is an analytical objection, and asks 
whether an individual-centered approach can generate a sustainable 
defense of a collective entity in the face of increasingly complex pop- 
ulations. The other is what I would call an operational objection, and 
queries how the context-autonomy relationship plays out in real life. 

But before getting into these issues it is worth reiterating that 
Kymlicka’s theory is not primarily designed to champion either 
nations or nationalism. As Allen Buchanan has argued, Kymlicka does 
not defend nations “as such” (1996: 301). Where Kymlicka does call 
for special rights for national minorities, these rights are justified 
primarily by either historical agreements, like treaties or federalism, 
or by historical wrongs, like conquest or exploitation. In which case, 
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as Buchanan points out, a remedial rights theory can do the job 
equally well (1996). But even if Kymlicka does not structure the 
argument in this way, his theory does suggest one reason for accom- 
modating the claims of national minorities, since like other “societal 
cultures,” nations provide their members with a context of choice and 
thereby the basis for autonomy. It might also be argued that Kymlicka 
is following the “dysfunctionalist” type of approach, in that his account 
points to the difficulties associated with the denial of one’s original soci- 
etal culture. Yet difficult as such an adjustment is, Kymlicka does not 
suggest we can’t go through it. In fact, he tells us there are circum- 
stances where we should go through it. He argues that immigrants are 
not entitled to the same kind of rights as national minorities, because 
they have voluntarily departed their original culture, recognizing that 
they will have to adjust to a new one (1995: 95-6). 

Clearly the original societal culture of an immigrant is every bit 
as important as that of a national group in terms of being a system 
for investing choices with meaning. Yet even if we disagree with 
the specifics of his logic in the case of immigrants,!® the under- 
lying idea — that national or cultural identity is not an inescapable 
condition — demonstrates a high level of confidence in the capacities 
of the individual to at least move between “societal cultures.” 17 

The reason I think Kymlicka sticks by the claim that immigrants 
have essentially contracted away their rights to their societal culture is 
because an autonomy-based theory runs into the same difficulty that 
esteem-based theories do. It raises the prospect of moral stalemate. If 
culture, national or otherwise, is what makes meaningful individual 
autonomy possible, and we think it’s wrong to strip people arbitrarily 
of such important attachments (Kymlicka 1989: 175), then when we 
have a population with multiple cultural attachments we face a prob- 
lem in giving people what they are owed. And if a meaningful culture 
requires that certain elements of life should be held in common!! then 
in the case of a mixed population this requires us to either discount 
the claims of newcomers, or face autonomy rights gridlock. Therefore 
Kymlicka needs to account for why the societal cultures of individu- 
als who are immigrants don’t get accorded the same treatment as 
those who make up the majority. 

As with esteem-based theories, however, it could be argued that 
because autonomy-based accounts rate the value of identity groups so 
highly, this translates into special standing for collectivities. In which 
case, these should not be considered strictly individual-centered 
accounts and the potential for stalemate is minimized. But since 
the only yardstick that ultimately counts in these theories is the 
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individual, and value is built up from that level, I think the possibility 
of stalemate is never convincingly removed. 

My “operational” concern with the autonomy-based defense of 
cultures, including those of national minorities is as follows. I believe 
that under Kymlicka’s rendition of this argument the emphasis is on 
the side of the equation concerned with the individual and this may 
lead us to lose sight of the context as an ongoing factor. If we need a 
“societal culture” to provide a context of meaning before we can 
make meaningful autonomous choices, this seems to suggest that 
there are two parts to this process. One part is where we acquire a 
sense of meaning from our cultural environment, and another where 
we draw upon our internalized social learning to exercise individual 
autonomy. 

It could be said in response that these two sets of actions are 
effectively fused in everyday life. But if this is so, then we are more 
constantly indebted to, or enmeshed with, our cultural context than a 
discussion emphasizing individual autonomy would suggest. What 
this in turn means is that there is never a moment when we’ve been 
sufficiently equipped with a context of meaning and we graduate to 
the status of fully autonomous individuals in the sense that our 
choices can be considered as having transcended the constraints of our 
context. I don’t mean to suggest that Kymlicka claims such a moment 
exists, but I think he does leave the matter somewhat ambiguous, so 
that one could plausibly draw this idea from his work. The “context 
of choice” argument makes a substantial contribution to our thinking 
on the problem of culture, national or otherwise. But it cannot be used 
to suggest that we can privatize the system of meaning that culture 
provides, and then go on to act autonomously on that basis. 

If our cultural context is an ongoing, rather than just a foundational, 
factor in people’s lives then we need to modify our thinking about indi- 
vidual autonomy in light of this factor. I don’t want to quarrel with the 
value of individual autonomy, however, nor do I mean to suggest that 
it is a fiction. But to the extent that a focus on individual autonomy 
leads towards the idea that we can privatize a context of meaning, I 
think there is a danger of sliding back into the liberal atomism from 
which Kymlicka has done so much to extract us. This, together with a 
concern over the rights gridlock that would follow from recognizing 
individual autonomy claims, especially if we remove the bar on immi- 
grant claims, leads me to question whether an autonomy-based 
approach has the answers we need. It cannot, I think, clearly indicate 
the moral standing of nations or tell us when efforts to change the 
political order or integrate those within a population are legitimate. 
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The final theory-type I want to consider argues that nationalism is 
about the preservation of meaning, not just among a living commu- 
nity, but across time. Nationalism, it is believed, provides a rich 
cultural framework for current generations and gives them hope that 
their endeavors will have lasting significance. 

Chaim Gans believes that this argument provides the hitherto 
missing element for a full defense of nationalism. His reasoning, like 
that of Allen Buchanan, is that an autonomy-based account can only 
justify having “some culture or other” and cannot explain why pre- 
serving one’s own culture is significant (Gans 2003: 41). Arguments 
that suggest cultures provide their members with “the materials 
to construct their own lives,” meanwhile, do not explain why this 
culture should inform the lives of subsequent generations (2003: 50). 
So although national claims generally involve an intergenerational 
dimension, the explanatory power of identity- and autonomy-based 
arguments is generationally limited. 

Gans claims that nationalism’s intergenerational claim rests upon 
people’s interest in having the meaning of their endeavors preserved 
over time. He qualifies this defense by adding it does not extend to 
preserving “obsolete” practices or “turning cultures into fortresses” 
(2003: 55-6). Nonetheless people “need to be able to hope that what 
they do has some prospect of enduring and/or being remembered” 
(2003: 56).!? Gans outlines the institutional structure that he believes 
follows from this thesis. However, the structure proves problematic 
on two fronts. The first involves a series of operational objections 
which suggest that the institutional order Gans outlines is unlikely to 
function as he expects. The second involves a conceptual objection 
concerned with the dangers of setting up preservation as a virtue. 

Gans’ institutional arrangement goes as follows. He rejects the 
connection between nationalism and states as unduly dangerous, and 
concludes that nationalism should operate at an inter-statist and sub- 
statist level, with the state level acting as a neutral arbiter between 
its internal populations. Intergenerational memory is served by the 
preservation of endeavors in specially identified sub-statist “home- 
lands” to which inter-statist diaspora groups can look for inspiration, 
or “return” under favorable immigration laws (2003: 83-6). Those in 
the homeland, meanwhile, receive recognized self-government and 
self-determination rights to ensure the preservation of their culture. 

The ultimate vision, in other words, is one of cultural fulfillment 
combined with liberal and multicultural justice. But each part of 
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Gans’ tripartite structure shelters a set of problems. First, his concept 
of inter-statist nationalism unevenly distributes both the burdens and 
the benefits of cultural preservation. It puts those who live in the 
homeland under a more immediate and concentrated responsibility to 
uphold the endeavors of the “ancestors” than those in the diaspora 
(2003: 57); while those who live outside the homeland have their 
cultural claims discounted, on the basis that these claims are accom- 
modated elsewhere (2003: 65, 96). Even were people willing to accept 
this inequity as part of the cost of cultural preservation, Gans’ require- 
ment that diasporas have input to the self-government of the cultural 
homeland is ill-advised, given the potential for emigrant nostalgia to 
warp the politics of a land they left behind. 

Turning to the sub-statist level, here again Gans’ approach runs into 
difficulties because the elimination of any territorial requirement 
leaves group membership underspecified, or worse, leaning heavily 
upon ethnic criteria.”! Gans believes ethnic origin may on occasion be 
relevant to deciding membership, but says that national membership 
is not an exclusive birthright (2003: 29). We might conclude, then, 
that membership involves a commitment to a given culture, an 
attachment to its heritage and the efforts of its forebear. But this still 
does not alleviate the membership conundrum. If a commitment to 
collective memory is the defining feature for group membership, it 
means that national membership amounts to a state of mind and that 
the rights associated with it are, in theory, there for the taking. 

To avoid the kind of cultural free-for-all this implies we might say 
that group membership also requires mutual recognition (Margalit 
and Raz 1990: 445). What this means is that the sub-statist level 
would be charged with ensuring group coherence through the award- 
ing or withholding of membership and its associated rights. How 
likely is it, we have to ask, that this membership structure will avoid 
leaning heavily on ascriptive and ethnic criteria in managing the 
process of mutual recognition? To put this problem another way, Gans 
criticizes Kymlicka’s autonomy-based defense of nationalism on the 
grounds that it could only justify having “some culture or another” 
(2003: 41). Yet Gans’ own defense based on intergenerational memory 
can only justify having some descendants or others. It cannot single 
out a particular successor group without the addition of some other 
principle and in the absence of territorial residence requirements 
there is a good possibility that, in practice, this principle will be an 
ethnic one. 

Which brings us to the third and intermediate level in Gans’ 
institutional order — the state. One leading alternative to nationalism, 
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constitutional patriotism, has been criticized for underestimating the 
role of social and cultural solidarity in achieving a liberal society 
(Canovan 1996; Yack 1999). Yet Gans’ arrangement seems to com- 
pound the problems of such an approach. Instead of removing 
national attachments from the political arena, Gans gives them pride 
of place. He then requires the neutral, non-national state to carry out 
demanding tasks such as cultural accommodation and economic 
redistribution, even though many of the important decisions about 
resources, membership, and the requirements for self-preservation 
reside with the national groups, along with the most powerful forms 
of social and cultural commitment. Should the national groups prove 
unwilling, it is hard to see how a state could successfully carry out its 
role as multicultural referee. 

Turning to the conceptual objections against a cultural preservation 
approach, the chief problem presented by Gans’ theory is that while 
cultural preservation may have some personal and social value, it 
cannot become a moral principle without entailing unacceptable risks. 
Continuity or stability is not the only element necessary for a healthy 
cultural structure. Cultures must also adapt to new circumstances, 
innovate new practices and solutions, and generally behave like the 
vital and evolving entities they are. In other words, individuals have 
an interest in living in cultures that are flexible and open to change. 
Yet nothing in Gans’ system is focused on protecting this interest. He 
acknowledges that cultural preservation is a choice for individuals but 
says that it is a “public duty” for groups to maintain institutions that 
allow for the preservation of their culture (2003: 58). So while an 
individual might legitimately opt for change, it’s not clear when a 
group could do so. This places group members, especially those in the 
homeland, in a position of considerable risk. The risk is that the pub- 
lic institutions will do their job too well, reproducing the same culture 
from generation to generation until what is passed on is no longer a 
vibrant cultural heritage but an outdated husk of dogma and routine. 
I don’t believe that anyone’s expectations regarding their endeavors 
can oblige others to face this risk. 

Gans has taken an innovative step in developing a defense of 
nationalism that recognizes its intergenerational dimension. However, 
his attempt to elaborate a theory of cultural nationalism reveals the 
difficulties involved in basing a moral defense of nationalism on the 
value of cultural preservation. The institutional order he outlines 
unfairly casts some group members as cultural caretakers and pro- 
vides fertile ground for a politics of nostalgia. It suggests a significant 
role for ascriptive criteria in the assignment of membership, and it 
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hollows out the institutional order responsible for distributive justice 
in favor of national groups whose inter-group responsibilities are 
unclear. Finally, recognizing national cultures as temporally extended 
means recognizing that they are characterized by change as well as 
continuity. An approach that loses sight of this delicate balance may 
leave national populations struggling to work with rigid and ill-suited 
cultural institutions. As such, it cannot provide a full defense of 
nationalism since it cannot justify the risks involved. 


Conclusion 


In the preceding discussion I reviewed seven sources of arguments 
about the moral worth of nationalism. These theories have taught us 
that nationalism has its dark associations, and that we must be cau- 
tious to avoid unwittingly endorsing them. Nationalism also quite 
properly comes into play as part of an answer to group-based abuse 
or exploitation, and it has social and economic features custom- 
tailored to the modern setting. Shared nationality, we learned, can 
make politics more effective (perhaps even more just) by the way it 
makes people feel towards each other, and it can also effect how 
people feel about themselves. Finally, by investing the context of our 
lives with meaning, cultural groups such as nations make having the 
freedom to determine one’s own life a worthwhile thing, and can tie 
generations together through their efforts to develop and pass on 
these cultural resources. 

In the course of this discussion nationalism has gone from some- 
thing that dictates to the will to something that empowers it. Clearly 
a great deal of ground has been covered here. But the exercise is a use- 
ful one in that it suggests certain features that should be part of a 
moral account of nationalism. We need, it seems, an account of 
nationalism that: (1) specifies the conditions under which it is legiti- 
mate; (2) explains why nations are special kinds of groups; (3) credits 
us with adaptive capacity including the capacity to do without our 
nations; (4) posits a base for social trust and for setting boundaries 
to its extent; (5) provides a way to deal with individualized claims; 
(6) recognizes the collective as well as the individual dimension of 
autonomy; and (7) sees nationalism as a vehicle for collective trans- 
formation as well as cultural continuity. 

Having reflected on the insights as well as the limitations of these 
theories I will venture, in this book, an alternative approach to the 
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question of nationalism’s moral standing — one based on its role in 
representation. As with the other theory-types discussed here, it will 
have its strengths and weaknesses but my intention is to suggest a new 
way of thinking about the question that can help overcome some of 
the problems encountered in these previous approaches. 


3 Nationalism in Ireland 


The Irish case makes an interesting study because it is simultaneously 
a colonial nationalism and a European one, and because when it 
comes to nationalist activities, Ireland had it all - revolutionary 
nationalism, popular movements, constitutional nationalism, cultural 
revival, and finally independent statehood. This range of history 
means that there is a rich body of writings, publications, speeches, and 
experience to consult on the nationalist cause. 

Perhaps the first thing to observe about Irish nationalism, however, 
is that it drew on an extensive range of arguments, some based on 
a concern with oppression, economic or social development, self- 
esteem, etc. Yet these nationalist arguments appeal to principles that 
do not necessarily entail a national solution. For example, principles 
such as fair or equitable treatment, opportunities for development, 
and secure self-esteem can all be addressed without reference to 
national status. Discriminatory laws or practices can be reformed and 
social and economic development can be made a priority under an 
existing political arrangement. Likewise, enhanced collective esteem 
might as easily be served by pursuing an imperial arrangement, as a 
national one. Whatever the likelihood or desirability of these other 
solutions, the point is that such arguments are not uniquely national- 
ist in orientation. Even when voiced by committed nationalists, argu- 
ments that rest on a concern with these factors do not yield a claim 
uniquely associated with the national idea. What I am interested in, 
therefore, are arguments about nationalism that entail some kind of 
national solution or arrangement. 

Equipped with these criteria, it appears that there are at least 
two formulations of the nationalist claim from the period under 
consideration (covering the late eighteenth to mid-twentieth century) 
that merit further attention. One formulation is what I call the “good 
government” formulation and focused on the political situation. 
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It argued that unless there was a shared frame of reference between 
the governed and the governing, political mismanagement would be 
the likely outcome. It therefore called for political change to better 
represent the different circumstances of the Irish population. The sec- 
ond formulation is what I call the “national character” formulation 
and it focused on the emotional and psychological situation of the 
population itself. It argued that without a common idiom and a 
known inheritance of cultural and historical achievements, the Irish 
could not thrive. Advocates of this formulation, therefore, tended to 
direct their energies towards changing the national consciousness of 
the population by reinforcing or re-introducing certain national traits, 
identified in terms of language, social conduct, artistic pursuits, etc. 

In this chapter I will illustrate these two formulations of the nation- 
alist claim, and show that they fall into different historical periods. 
As I proceed Ill provide some historical background to give some 
sense of the setting within which these arguments and claims were 
advanced. This exercise is not designed to be a comprehensive review 
of nationalism in Ireland, however. Such a compressed account will be 
selective in the figures and forces it highlights and will inevitably over- 
simplify an immensely complex situation.! It is intended only as a 
starting point for discussion. The ultimate aim of the exercise is to ask 
how nationalists justified their own cause and what steps they thought 
should be taken to assure its realization. 


Nationalist argument in Ireland 


The roots of nationalism in Ireland are often traced back to the 
republican movements of the mid- to late eighteenth century, although 
this connection can be overstated (Small 2002: 27). In fact, national- 
ism in Ireland represented a qualitative shift away from these early 
republican movements, which had encountered great difficulty in 
initiating a republican project in a country where so many of its fol- 
lowers held ambivalent views over who should count as the “people.” 
More specifically, early Irish republicanism was largely resistant to the 
inclusion of the Catholic masses in the patriotic project (Small 2002: 
134-5), leading republicanism to stall in the Irish setting. In the 
process though it opened up fertile ground for a new movement, 
one that defined the political project in broader terms. In the late 
eighteenth-century Ireland had an independent parliament, now 
known as Grattan’s Parliament for the leading figure who had cham- 
pioned its cause. Only Protestants could enter this parliament and to 
all intents and purposes, only Protestants could vote. Backed by this 
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political monopoly, the island was under the effective authority of a 
“Protestant Ascendancy.” It was the Ascendancy that gave Ireland one 
of its first prominent nationalist figures in Henry Grattan (1746-1820), 
a one-time Patriot who not only lobbied for a more autonomous Irish 
parliament, but also opposed its dissolution in the 1800 Act of Union.” 

Grattan’s resistance to union arose from his conviction that that a 
union government lacked the competence to govern Irish affairs. He 
argued that Irish “interests” and “sympathy” were distinct from those 
of the English, and would be better served if Irishmen governed the 
country.? Under a union government, he warned, these interests and 
sympathies could only be “alienated” (1865: 255). For this reason he 
held that: “there is no body of men competent to make laws to bind 
this nation except the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland” (1865: 76). 
He therefore called on the Irish to “become a nation” that they might 
rightly claim this responsibility (1865: 48).* 

It was from the same Protestant community that the revolutionary 
nationalist Theobald Wolfe Tone (1763-1798) rose to prominence. 
With his humble upbringing, Tone was familiar with the poverty 
and frustration experienced by the majority of the Irish population 
excluded from the benefits of Ascendancy. In response he agitated for 
a non-sectarian republican revolution inspired by (and he hoped, 
aided, and abetted by) the French example. It was largely fear of 
Tone’s United Irishmen movement, and his repeated attempts at lead- 
ing a French invasion, that convinced Imperial authorities to dissolve 
Grattan’s Parliament in favor of legislative union with Britain. The 
hope was to better secure the island from revolution. 

In defending his revolutionary course, Tone argued that the King 
had never visited Ireland, nor had many of the Peers, proving, he felt, 
that the English political leadership had “no common interest with the 
people.” He held that Ireland’s right to independence rested on the 
“axiom” that “an independent nation will better regulate her own 
concerns.” And like Grattan he felt that remote government was poor 
government. Or as he put it: “In order that life and heat should be 
equally distributed to all the members of the body politic, the govern- 
ment, the heart of society, ought to be in its own centre” (Tone 1998: 
680, 685, 707). 

Tone’s revolutionary efforts met with failure, and as noted, legisla- 
tive union was the response. The next major Irish nationalist leader 
was a Catholic who first championed relief for Irish Catholics from 
the discriminatory Penal Laws and later spearheaded a movement for 
repeal of the union. Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847) led a movement 
that was committed to non-violence and clearly identified with the 
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Catholic population. Indeed, it was funded by a “Catholic rent” 
which consisted of small but widespread contributions from the 
Catholic population. His methods involved mass popular organiza- 
tion and mass demonstrations of up to 200,000 in what were called 
“monster meetings.” This popular support was used to influence elec- 
tions by mobilizing those Catholics who qualified to vote as freehold 
leaseholders.’ His election in 1828 to a parliament where, as a 
Catholic, he could not take his seat, precipitated a political crisis and 
Catholic emancipation followed in 1829. But together with these 
measures, laws were introduced to restrict the voting public that 
O’Connell had so effectively mobilized, reducing it by over 80 percent 
and disenfranchising large numbers of Catholics in the process 
(Hoppen 1999: 22). 

Like Grattan and Tone before him, O’Connell’s arguments focused 
on the competence of a London-based government to recognize, 
understand, and serve the interests of the population in Ireland. 
O’Connell held that Ireland could not get good government from 
London because the Imperial parliament took insufficient interest in 
Irish affairs. He believed there were unique features to the Irish situa- 
tion that framed political issues for the island in a way that was 
distinct from the way the same issues appeared in England. O’Connell 
realized that the English were often mystified by the unrest they saw 
in Ireland, but this bafflement was, in his mind, further evidence of the 
problem. He said of English politicians’ disbelief in the face of Irish 
demands: 


I believe it is because they are unacquainted with the state of 
Ireland that they feel as they do. But our great complaint is that 
they will not take the trouble of being informed; and if there were 
no other reason of showing the absolute necessity of Repeal [of 
the Union], it would be found in this, that the governing people 
of this country are radically and perversely ignorant of the wants, of 
the wishes, of the situation, of the feelings, of the distresses and 
of the determination of the Irish people. It is that we complain of. 

(As reported in The Nation, November 4, 1843) 


The distinct situation in Ireland had not been well represented under 
Imperial government, O’Connell claimed. Irish interests either went 
unrecognized, or they were over-ruled by English or British interests. 
The solution, as he argued in a speech reported in The Nation news- 
paper of September 30, 1843, was to “transfer our legislation to a 
body knowing, living in, and solely occupied with Ireland.” 
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O’Connell believed that for politics to serve the people, the governing 
body must share in the situation and the interests of the governed. As 
he explained 


Is it not evident that no person can have so great an interest in 
there being good laws in Ireland, as the inhabitants of Ireland? 
Having then, the most deep interest in there being good laws in 
Ireland; having our properties, our lives, our comforts, our liber- 
ties, all at stake in the good government of our country; must we 
not be the most fit persons to take care of those properties by wise 
laws; to protect our lives by just institutions, to attend to the pro- 
motion of our comforts and by salutary regulations, to establish 
our liberties by sound legislation? Who else can have the deep, the 
entire, the perpetual interest we have in these things? 

(O’Connell 1842: 40)° 


While O’Connell lobbied for emancipation and Repeal, another issue 
was taking on added significance and fostering its own brand of 
activism — the issue of land use and ownership. Under the English- 
style land tenure system, landlords were traditionally expected to take 
an interest in the welfare and fair treatment of their tenants. But this 
tradition did not carry the same weight in an Irish context where it 
was easier to avoid such responsibilities. The high rate of absentee 
landlords combined with perverse incentives in the prevailing land 
law resulted in the impoverishment or eviction of tenant farmers and 
the general degradation of the rural sector culminating in a series of 
devastating famines. 

By reducing the peasantry to a diet based on the potato — the only 
staple that provided a sufficiently high yield on small plots of land — 
the land system primed Ireland for a food crisis. What became known 
as the Great Famine occurred between 1845 and 1849 and is blamed 
for one million deaths due to starvation and disease. The accompany- 
ing emigration exodus accounted for another million, reducing the 
Irish population by almost one-fifth. The famine also coincided with 
the rapid decline of the Irish language, which was spoken by an 
ever-shrinking minority in the post-famine years. 

For many nationalists evidence of the Imperial government’s 
inability to appreciate the Irish situation was decisively and tragically 
provided by the inadequate response to these successive famine crises. 
The experience led one Northern-born Tory, Isaac Butt (1813-1879), 
to re-issue the call for an independent Irish legislature. Echoing 
Grattan and O’Connell’s arguments, Butt felt that the Imperial 
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parliament had demonstrated by its mishandling of the crisis that it 
did not grasp the Irish situation. Even when the full extent of the 
famine crisis was finally recognized, it was left to Irish property alone 
to shoulder the burden of famine relief. So not only was there a prob- 
lem in appreciating the Irish situation, Butt concluded, but the English 
also felt limited responsibility when it came to assuring Irish welfare. 
Butt’s movement went on to become the celebrated Home Rule cause 
under the leadership of parliamentarian and nationalist leader Charles 
Stuart Parnell (1846-1891). 

Throughout the nineteenth century, opposition to the land system 
continued to be intimately tied to the Irish nationalist cause and there- 
fore also to the Home Rule movement. It should be noted, however, 
that the land use movement was also associated with secret societies 
known for their intimidatory and often violent tactics. These move- 
ments aimed at enforcing non-cooperation with the land system, such 
as the refusal to pay rent, to take land from which another family had 
been evicted, boycotts,’ etc. This non-cooperation campaign was 
known as the Land War and although it was championed by consti- 
tutional nationalists like Parnell, it carried with it a considerable 
element of rural violence and local coercion. 

Following O’Connell’s death in 1847, the Irish nationalist cause 
took two directions. One focused on the constitutional route and 
centered on the elected members of the Irish party at Westminster, 
reaching the height of its influence under Parnell. Parnell’s Home Rule 
movement was arguably one of the most celebrated and successful of 
Irish nationalist initiatives.’ The Home Rule movement echoed earlier 
arguments about the need for first-hand knowledge of the Irish situa- 
tion, and the need for governors to share an interest in Irish affairs. 
However, it was consistently opposed in the North including the 
organization of a Loyalist paramilitary force in 1912 to resist its 
introduction. This resistance, combined with the consequences of a 
1916 uprising attempt in the southern counties, sealed the fate of con- 
stitutional nationalism. Although a determined House of Commons 
finally forced the measure through Parliament, Irish Home Rule was 
overtaken by events and never implemented. 

The other direction taken by Irish nationalism in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century took the form of new movements concerned 
with Ireland’s cultural and social welfare. These movements did 
not have the towering figures of earlier nationalism, but they still had 
an identifiable voice through particular publications and organiza- 
tions. The Nation newspaper of the Young Ireland movement, for 
instance, articulated a desire to re-establish an Irish civilization and 
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sought to promote awareness of, and attachment to, Irish history and 
manners. 

The Young Irelanders created The Nation with the aim of readying 
Ireland for political independence, by making or re-awakening the 
Irish nation. The tools at their disposal were popular history, public 
monuments, maps, manners, and the arts — in other words, materials 
calculated to generate a renewed pride in all things Irish. As one 
Nation writer complained in the 1840s the Young Irelanders felt 
that “the materials of nationalisation...are scanty and defective.” 
But they were intent on changing that. The writer pledged to develop 
“the seeds of permanent nationality” and to sow them “deep in the 
People’s hearts” (Writers of The Nation 1844: 5). 

Clearly there is a self-consciously constructivist bent to this 
approach and the idea of heady young intellectuals campaigning 
around the country in order to invent a tradition of nationality may 
not lend much credibility to the nationalist cause. But while the Young 
Irelanders were making a calculated effort to encourage a national 
consciousness, the materials they were basing their work on, however 
“scanty and defective” were real enough in their opinion. Take the 
case of Irish history; in an effort to point out that there was no distinct 
Irish civilization one skeptical correspondent challenged a Nation 
writer by asking, “Where’s your history?” The answer given was to 
point out that Ireland had a long and busy history by any standards, 
and what was lacking was the awareness of this history. This aware- 
ness was only beginning to rise, meaning Ireland was “young as a 
nation” (Writers of The Nation 1844: 75). In other words the histor- 
ical raw material was there, but work needed to be done to inject it 
into the common consciousness. As one Nation writer put it, “In 
other countries the past is the neutral ground of the scholar and the 
antiquary; with us it is the battle field” (Writers of The Nation 1844: 
156).’ Young Irelanders’ arguments about the existence of a distinct 
Irish history reflect a belief that there were real differences in Irish 
circumstances, but that these were poorly reflected in the popular 
consciousness, except as a consciousness of inadequacy. It was 
felt that only by re-embracing these features of the Irish condition 
could the population expect to achieve what other peoples were 
achieving. 

Beginning in 1893 the Gaelic League movement of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century added revival of the Irish lan- 
guage to the cultural nationalist agenda. While the “Gaelic Revival” 
of this latter period is often associated with the literary output of 
such figures as W.B. Yeats, A.E. Russell, or J.M. Synge this literary 
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productivity was, in fact, part of a broad-based drive to cultivate 
domestic social and cultural resources. 

The Gaelic League intended to inspire a return to the original 
“Trishness” of Ireland, with a special emphasis on the language. Gaelic 
Leaguers believed that at the root of Ireland’s intractable social and 
political problems was a kind of existential disconnectedness. The 
Irish had lost touch with the historic civilization that once provided a 
frame of reference for life on the island, but they had not succeeded 
in making the English civilization fit Irish circumstances or the Irish 
personality. Thus League founder Douglas Hyde (1860-1949) wrote 
of the “curious certainty” that an Irishman would never adjust to 
English rule, “even though it should be for their good” (1989: 82) 
This inability to assimilate to a new political reality left people 
without a context. The Irish were, he said, “cut off from the past, 
yet scarcely in touch with the present” (1989: 84). In attempting to 
re-establish or even re-introduce identifiably Irish traits and charac- 
teristics, the Gaelic Leaguers were trying to provide a set of cultural 
resources for the Irish population that they felt more suited their 
circumstances. 

Moreover, it was no use blaming the British for their situation, 
Gaelic Leaguers argued. The Irish had helped create their own 
dilemma by trying to imitate English ways but the attempt had ended 
in failure. It was now time to try another approach, if the Irish were 
to have any civilization at all. D.P. Moran (1869-1936), a leading 
voice for the movement put it thus: 


[W]e must make the population of Ireland either thoroughgoing 
English or thoroughgoing Irish. No one who knows Ireland will 
entertain for a moment the idea that the people can be made 
English; the attempt has been made, and a country of sulky, 
dissatisfied mongrels is the result. Ireland will be nothing until she 
is a nation, and as a nation is a civilization, she will never accom- 
plish anything worthy of herself until she falls back on her own 
language and traditions, and, recovering there her old pride, self- 
respect, and initiative, develops and marches forward from 
thence.'° 

(1901: 39) 


The Young Ireland movement spawned a failed rebellion attempt 
in 1848, but it was the Gaelic League that ironically had the most 
impact in motivating revolutionary types.'! Ironic because the 
League steadfastly rejected all traditional forms of political activity. 
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However, many among the leaders of the 1916 Rising - perhaps the 
most symbolic, if not the most significant event in Irish nationalist 
history — were Gaelic League members. Moreover, the leader of the 
insurrection, Padrig Pearse (1879-1916), took the Gaelic League idea 
of disconnectedness and turned it into “disinheritedness” and “dis- 
possession” of both a spiritual and material kind. He thought the 
“cleansing and sanctifying,” experience of bloodshed would lead the 
Irish to “re-enter” their “mystical birthright” (Hepburn 1980: 80). 
While not representative of the mainstream of Irish nationalist 
thought, Pearse’s ideas are evidence of how far this logic can be taken. 

In 1914 the implementation of much-awaited Home Rule measures 
was suspended in light of both the war and an armed standoff devel- 
oping in the North, and progress on legislative independence was 
postponed indefinitely. In Easter 1916 a small band of republican 
nationalists led by Pearse began what they hoped would become a 
widespread revolution by occupying the General Post Office building 
in Dublin.” The revolutionaries were forced to surrender after a few 
days of much over-matched fighting, which involved heavy casualties 
among the insurgents and among the civilian population caught in the 
crossfire. Although initially popular opinion was against the revolu- 
tionaries the ensuing clampdown by British authorities, including the 
execution of the rebel leadership and the widespread use of a para- 
military force known as the Black and Tans, quickly turned opinion 
in their favor. 

The British response also boosted the electoral fortunes of a small, 
left wing republican party called Sinn Féin by mistakenly blaming 
them for the Rising. The party went on to sweep the polls in the 1919 
general election, all but wiping out the Home Rule party. Sinn Féin 
delegates then refused to take their seats in Westminster and instead 
met in Dublin as a rival legislature. They declared this body to be the 
sole legitimate political authority in Ireland, and the official successor 
to the Irish Republic that had been declared in the 1916 Easter Rising. 
This was the first Dail, the independent legislature of Ireland. 

From 1919 to 1921 a guerrilla war was waged against British forces 
in Ireland, alternately known as the War of Independence or the 
Anglo-Irish War. When Sinn Féin candidates also went on to sweep 
local elections in 1920, the breakaway Dail began to exercise de facto 
control over local administration. An alternate justice system known 
as Dail courts was established, and gained popular support, while 
striking railways workers refused to transport British troops through- 
out the country to quell nationalist resistance. After sectarian riots 
in Belfast indicated continued Loyalist resistance in the North, the 
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Government of Ireland Act was proclaimed in 1920. The Act 
established a separate parliament and administration for the six coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland, and was designed to assure Loyalists that 
they would not be placed under the authority of a Dublin government. 
In 1921 talks began between the British government and Dail officials 
with a view to ending the conflict in Ireland. The outcome was a 
treaty that granted Ireland a degree of political autonomy modeled on 
Canada’s Dominion status. This status involved considerably more 
powers than Home Rule had offered, but it continued partition in the 
North and denied Ireland’s claim to the status of Republic. 

The treaty was seen by some as a betrayal of the Irish Republic 
declared in 1916, and the ensuing debate divided the country. When 
the treaty passed in a close vote in the Dail (64-57) the forces aligned 
with the anti-treaty side refused to accept the outcome and began 
insurrection afresh. The pro-treaty side took action against the anti- 
treaty “irreconcilables” and civil war followed from 1922-1923. 
Dwindling public support for the anti-treaty opposition led to the end 
of the conflict in 1923, and the way was now clear for the new Irish 
State to begin the difficult business of establishing itself. 

The first decade of Irish government has been described as “author- 
itarian” (Foster 1988: 519), but in many respects it was remarkable in 
its continuity with the previous regime, especially as regards the day- 
to-day management of government affairs by a professionalized and 
influential civil service. In 1932 the anti-treaty activists (organized as 
the new Fianna Fáil party) swept the elections, overcame their objec- 
tion to the oath of loyalty (sworn to the British crown by all Irish leg- 
islators, under the terms of the treaty), and entered the Dail, where 
they formed the new government." 

Once the Irish State began its oddly gradual process of formation 
(beginning arguably in 1916 and ending arguably in 1949) the need 
for national renewal became a constant theme in domestic politics. 
A leading figure in this period was Eamon de Valera (1882-1975). 
A veteran of the 1916 Rising, de Valera was also the leader of the first 
Dail, the leader of the anti-treaty side in the civil war, and the man 
who dominated Irish politics for most of the new State’s first fifty 
years. Through it all he remained convinced that that the Irish needed 
to remain attached to certain Irish and Catholic characteristics. In one 
speech he cited the Young Irelanders’ call to develop the material and 
spiritual resources of the nation, saying that it was “the solemn, 
unavoidable duty of every Irishman” to do so (1980: 467). In partic- 
ular he singled out the restoration of the Irish language as a priority 
and his reasons for this are instructive. The Irish language was critical 
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to Irish nationhood, he said, because: 


In it is stored the accumulated experience of a people, our 
people...To part with it would be to abandon a great part of 
ourselves, to lose the key of our past, to cut away the roots from 
the tree. With the language gone we could never aspire again to 
being more than half a nation. 

(1980: 467) 


Eamon de Valera led Ireland from 1932 to 1959, with only two three- 
year periods out of power. While in government he gradually disman- 
tled the connection with the crown and launched a punishing 
“economic war” with Britain by refusing to make payments for land 
annuities and for the pensions of British officials who had served in 
Ireland. In 1937 he introduced a new constitution inspired by the idea 
of a virtuous and Catholic “Irish” Ireland, and later maintained 
Ireland’s neutrality during the Second World War to establish that 
Irish affairs were distinct from those of Britain. The prolonged process 
of separation from Britain was formally completed on Easter Monday 
1949, when Ireland withdrew from the Commonwealth and the 
Republic of Ireland was officially inaugurated. 


Two formulations of the nationalist claim 


The aim of this exercise was to identify nationalist arguments that 
uniquely require a national solution to the concerns they raise. But 
instead of yielding one argument that meets this criterion, it seems 
that nationalist argument in Ireland yields two distinct formulations 
associated with two broad historical periods. The first - the “good 
government” formulation — begins in the late eighteenth century and 
continues through the nineteenth century and sets its sights on reform- 
ing political arrangements to better represent the population’s cir- 
cumstances and interests. The second — the “national character” 
formulation — begins in the mid-nineteenth century and continues well 
into the twentieth century and focuses its efforts on recuperating the 
cultural resources of the population. But both formulations hold that 
something is lost in the transmission when a population is forced to 
relay their affairs through a political and cultural order that has 
limited appreciation for their distinct circumstances. 

Nationalist argument begins with Grattan’s call for a parliament 
that would sufficiently appreciate the Irish situation (albeit with 
special representation for the Irish Protestant situation). A figure like 
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O’Connell echoes these themes and adds the idea of interests to the 
concern with local knowledge. Governors whose interests lie else- 
where, who do not share a stake in how a community fares, he argues, 
are unlikely to serve that community well. So representatives should 
be tied to the community they represent, on this account, by their 
local knowledge and shared interests, something that for these figures 
is captured in the idea of a national community. In other words, for 
these early nationalists, the distinct interests and situation of this pop- 
ulation served to underpin the call for a national solution in the form 
of an independent Irish legislature.'* 

But politics was not the only object of nationalist concerns. 
Nationalists also called for changes that would serve to distinguish 
and reinforce unique Irish circumstances. Thus Grattan calls for the 
Irish to “become a nation” (1865: 48) years before cultural national- 
ism became a phenomenon unto itself. The concern for cultural mat- 
ters took on greater prominence in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and appears to have dominated political matters in the first 
half of the twentieth century. Becoming and staying a nation was for 
many nationalists a crucial element in the equation that justified their 
cause. These differences were worth holding on to because they were 
associated with cultural resources that were suited to the Irish situa- 
tion in a way that no outside culture would be. The only setting in 
which this population could hope to excel, they argued, was one built 
around Irish traditions. Anything else would leave them handicapped 
in ways they could not expect to fully overcome. 

This is how the two formulations of the nationalist claim appeared 
in the arguments of Irish nationalists. But before closing this discus- 
sion, I want to turn a critical eye on these formulations to ask if they 
are worthy of further consideration. Leading nationalists voiced these 
formulations, and they are uniquely nationalist kinds of argument. 
This makes them, at a minimum, of historical interest. But my object 
is to ask whether they are also of normative interest. Might they 
represent a claim that we should take seriously from a moral point of 
view? Or do they lack the kind of substance that we require for a nor- 
mative claim? To address this question, I will take each one in turn. 


The “good government” formulation 


This formulation rests on the idea that a London-based government 
could not sufficiently appreciate the Irish situation, and therefore 
would not be able to provide adequate government. In a certain light, 
however, this may not look like much of a claim at all. “You just don’t 
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understand” is a facile defense that can be used to cover an 
inadequacy in argument. But I believe that the “good government” 
formulation suggests something more than a difference of opinion or 
perspective, although it is that too. The emphasis on having people 
visit Ireland to experience it first hand suggests that these nationalists 
were confident that there were real and tangible differences in the 
Irish situation that could be experienced, witnessed, and even 
understood by those who were prepared to learn about them. The 
problem was not a gap in comprehensibility; it was a gap in attention 
or awareness. 

These differences in the Irish situation, therefore, ground the “good 
government” formulation in the actual and observable circumstances 
of the population. These circumstances included the economic situa- 
tion, the legal regime (which, because it discriminated against the 
Catholic majority, functioned differently than in England), and social 
and cultural features like language, demographics, etc. These are the 
differences that would confront a visitor, and they are the real and 
practical factors that set a distinct frame of reference for Irish politics. 
The “good government” formulation, therefore, is properly under- 
stood as the claim that to govern well, the political order should be in 
touch with the tangible circumstances of the governed. 

So the first thing we can say is that the formulation goes beyond 
simple relativism. Second, the local-knowledge requirement is not 
only found in the arguments of nationalists. It forms part of the rea- 
son John Stuart Mill rejected multinationalism as a basis for liberal 
politics. The problem was not just his oft-cited concern that smaller 
nationalities presented an obstacle to social progress. In his view, the 
more basic problem was that different national settings meant politics 
itself took on different meanings and therefore had different conse- 
quences within these settings. Like Grattan and O’Connell, Mill 
suggests that where there is a divide in “fellow-feeling” and especially 
where there are also language differences “the united public opinion, 
necessary to the working of representative government, cannot exist.” 
The reason he gives is that different “books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
speeches” are in circulation and that as a consequence each party is 
ignorant of the opinions and concerns of the other. Even with the best 
of intentions the “same incidents, the same acts, the same system of 
government, affect them in different ways” (1972: 392). Governing 
well, for Mill, meant either overcoming these differences by assimila- 
tion (preferably a gentle and benevolent process) or if necessary by 
separation (1972: 398). Ignoring the cross-national disconnect, he 
suggested, was not an option. 
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But we might still ask if it is appropriate to consider the “good 
government” claim as a distinctly nationalist formulation. The 
emphasis on reforming governance can make this form of nationalism 
sound like a mode of republicanism, an impression supported by the 
fact that leading figures such as Grattan and Wolfe Tone openly iden- 
tified as patriots and republicans. Is it necessary, therefore, to create 
another category to explain their aims and efforts? Despite the appar- 
ent parallels, there is a significant difference between republicanism 
and the “good government” formulation of nationalism. 

The difference is that republicanism is a theory of government, and 
one to which many leading figures in Ireland were drawn. But when 
it came to the Irish case, they still needed an argument for why this 
population as a whole should be represented, why these boundaries in 
particular should be the ones that outline the bounds of a newly 
defined or redefined political project. That broader argument was 
lacking in the republican formulations of the period, and it took the 
rise of a more nationalist formulation to furnish it. In other words, 
republicanism is about a type of government, while the “good gov- 
ernment” claim is about the boundaries of the political community 
and, more importantly, about their relevance to governance whatever 
the form. Nationalism can accommodate itself to many types of gov- 
ernment, republican included. But in this case we need to distinguish 
the two in order to see that the arguments of early Irish nationalists 
were not merely republican, and therefore are not already accounted 
for under those theories. 


The “national character” formulation 


The “good government” formulation held that politics must change 
to come into better accord with the distinct circumstances of the Irish 
population in order that government might understand and better 
serve the interests and aims of that population. The formulation that 
followed, however, seems to take that argument and turn it on its 
head. The “national character” formulation argues that the Irish pop- 
ulation needed to become more distinct, so that they might realize 
common achievements, provide secure personal identity, and even so 
that the case for having a separate legislature could be reinforced. The 
danger is, of course, that such a formula will slide into essentialism, 
the suggestion being that the Irish can’t be anything but Irish-speaking, 
farm-dwelling, devout consumers of Irish cultural products if they 
want to thrive. This indeed appears to have been a problem with the 
nationalism of the early Irish State. But for many of the originators of 
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the “national character” argument, the causes they championed were 
about re-acquainting the population with resources suited to their 
circumstances. 

The idea that nations can provide valuable cultural resources 
cannot simply be dismissed as self-aggrandizement or a willful retreat 
from reality on the part of Irish nationalists, however, for this idea 
also appears in the work of contemporary theorists of nationalism. 
Yael Tamir argues that a nation’s distinct cultural context can serve to 
make its members’ lives “better and more meaningful.” Acts under- 
taken within the collective setting of the national community have, 
she suggests, “extra merit” because the “national framework” con- 
textualizes the acts, offers additional options for self-fulfillment, and 
deepens mutual intelligibility (1993: 84-5). Like the Young Irelanders 
and Douglas Hyde, Tamir believes that whatever its political manifes- 
tations, this cultural concern is the true aim of nationalism. Where 
Tamir would differ with many “national character” nationalists, 
however, is in the idea that nationalism entails an immutable cultural 
heritage. Nor does this idea seem to be borne out in fact. Irish, for 
instance, was never effectively revived as a common language, but it 
appears that in its absence Irish nationality has done better than de 
Valera predicted. 

This is a mystery worth contemplating, because it suggests that 
while a distinct idiom may be important, nationalism may not require 
that national traits remain static. For now, however, I will limit my 
comments to what nationalists themselves had to say about the nature 
of the national cause. For these nationalists, the history, language, and 
arts of Ireland preserved an appreciation of the Irish situation that no 
foreign civilization could adequately reflect, and re-acquiring such 
traits and characteristics was key to psychological and cultural 
achievement. While the dangers of essentialism will never be very far 
from such a claim, the core concern is important enough to merit fur- 
ther consideration of this formulation. That concern is to preserve a 
setting within which a people can access cultural resources that are 
suited to their situation. 


Conclusion 


The two formulations, then, while not unproblematic, raise issues of 
normative significance. This makes them worthy of serious consider- 
ation but does not amount to any kind of endorsement. It is also 
worth acknowledging at this stage that these two formulations appear 
to echo long-standing distinctions made between civic and ethnic 
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nationalism, or alternatively between political and cultural nationalism. 
But these are not two completely distinct types of nationalism; they 
are instead two angles or statements on the same problem, and they 
exist in a certain tension with one another. I will have more to say on 
this point in Chapter 5. But next I want to look at another case, that 
of Quebec, to see how nationalist argument appeared in that setting. 


4 Nationalism in Quebec 


The Irish case gives us a great deal to think about in terms of how the 
national claim was formulated. But it is possible that these formula- 
tions were unique to a particular setting and environment. So I want 
to look at a second case of nationalism to see whether similar themes 
appear. If they do, then this lends weight to the case that we should 
consider them for their merits as moral claims. 

In this chapter I discuss the case of Quebec. Like Ireland, it was 
brought under British governance, faced settlement and colonization, 
and the normalization of political relations was seen as resting on the 
elimination of distinctions that set the population apart. But there are 
two reasons why nationalism in Quebec makes an interesting contrast 
with the Irish case. First, because it was a New World nationalism, 
and didn’t have the option of calling on an ancient history within its 
territory as the Irish did. Second, the political response to Quebec 
nationalism took on a different form, involving a level of federal 
co-existence that was never effectively attempted in Ireland. 

This raises a question. Does the fact that Quebec has traditionally 
worked within a federal arrangement with the rest of Canada (once 
modern Canada came into being) diminish the analytical value of this 
case as an example of nationalism? I do not believe so, because I do 
not believe that the only true nationalisms are those that have as their 
goal full independence or statehood. In the Irish case many early 
nationalists would have been happy to see a confederal arrangement 
introduced to allow Ireland govern those issues most relevant to its 
own situation while maintaining the British connection in other 
regards. The willingness to accept such an arrangement does not 
negate the original nationalism. Instead the commitment to upholding 
some degree of political autonomy organized around a national 
community reinforces the significance of nationalism as a factor. As 
an example of nationalist argument and aspirations, therefore, the 
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Quebec case is helpful precisely because it illustrates that national 
political arrangements and objectives can take a variety of forms. 

Differences in political arrangements do influence nationalist 
expression, however. For most of the period under consideration 
Quebec had an independent legislature that included representation 
for the population’s Catholic majority. This means that much of the 
nationalism of the period was expressed through these institutions in a 
manner that could not be duplicated in Ireland. It also means that 
Quebec nationalists were constrained by this institutional structure in 
a way that Irish nationalists were not. For much of the period under 
review Irish nationalists were either largely excluded from the franchise 
or the institutions of power, or were addressing audiences that were. 
This presumably lessened their incentive to modify the arguments or 
rhetoric they might employ. 

In short, the settings for the expression of Quebec and Irish nation- 
alist argument were quite different. This only serves to make the 
similarities that do exist all the more remarkable, and similarities 
there certainly are. Quebec nationalists were concerned with the same 
themes of governance and cultural distinctness, and formulated their 
idea of the nation in ways that are already familiar from the Irish 
example. In this chapter I attempt to provide a synthesis of the events 
that inform those perspectives, and provide a sense of how the nation- 
alism that unfolded was expressed. It is a radically digested version of 
events, touching only briefly on what are complex historical ques- 
tions, and as with the Irish case it is intended only as a starting place 
for discussion.' And once again, I am not attempting to represent all 
that nationalists had to say about their cause, because of course, they 
said a great deal. The real value in examining nationalist argument, 
I contend, lies in identifying those arguments that uniquely call for a 
solution organized along national lines. 


Nationalist argument in Quebec 


In 1791, thirty years after its conquest by British forces, the 
Constitution Act divided the territory of New France in two.” The 
measure was designed to accommodate the growing population of 
Loyalists, who had fled the newly independent American Colonies and 
who were increasingly unwilling to live under the traditional French 
institutions left in place after the British victory. The portion of New 
France that became the primary refuge of the colonial loyalists was 
known as Upper Canada (and later Ontario); the portion that went on 
to become Quebec, and that continued to have a French-speaking 
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majority, was known as Lower Canada. The Act also established a 
bicameral legislature in Lower Canada. The Lower House was elected 
and therefore dominated by French-Canadians, who were allowed the 
franchise. However, its powers were severely limited by the concen- 
tration of authority in the appointed upper house, which was almost 
exclusively drawn from the English-speaking community. 

The elected assembly gave rise to a political faction that claimed to 
represent the Canadien? population of French ancestry (as opposed to 
“the English”*). At first they were known as the Canadien Party, and 
later as the Patriote Party. Heavily influenced by liberal European 
thinking and the ideals of popular sovereignty, the movement was 
made up of professionals committed to the promotion of commerce 
and industry. And although it would be going too far to call the party 
anti-clerical, it opposed the dominance of the Catholic hierarchy in 
so far as this hierarchy tended to hamper economic development. 
Among the leading figures of the party was Louis-Joseph Papineau 
(1768-1871), who became Speaker of the (Lower) House and leader 
of the Canadien Party in 1815.° Papineau and his followers had as 
their objective the achievement of reforms that would grant Lower 
Canada more autonomous management of local affairs within the 
context of the British Empire. 

Papineau was one of the first widely recognized voices raised on 
behalf of the Canadien cause. As Speaker for the Legislative Assembly, 
he set out to challenge the limitations on the power of the elected house 
and the concentration of authority in the hands of an appointed few 
drawn from an unrepresentative minority. He appealed to the ideals of 
European liberal thought and to the example of the American Colonies 
to argue that political change was imperative. To a great extent 
Papineau’s logic was that of a liberal and republican-style reformer 
arguing for enhanced democratic measures. But there was another 
strain to his argument. Papineau stressed not just that the colony had 
received only a poor shadow of the English constitution, but also that 
the English constitution, however well enacted, would never suit the 
Canadian situation. The practicalities of life in Canada were just too 
different. He explained, in none too complimentary a fashion: 


Institutions suitable to an old country, where laws, customs, and 
practices differ from our own; where the distribution of wealth is 
unequal; where, more than anywhere else in the world, one finds 
on the one hand pride of opulence, and on the other the degrada- 
tion of beggary — these cannot be right for a new country, where 
the inhabitants are scattered over a vast territory, where hard 
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work is the only way for anyone to attain some degree of comfort, 
where luxury is unheard of. Such people need institutions different 
from those of Europe. 

(Forbes 1985: 19) 


Papineau pointed to the fact that the head of government in Lower 
Canada was a foreigner who often lacked a background in Canadian 
affairs. He wrote that the Governor of the colony arrived “sans affec- 
tion pour les pays, sans liaison avec ses inhabitants [without attach- 
ment to the country, without connection to its inhabitants],” and that 
he would invariably install in power men with “aucune connaissance 
de lois [no knowledge of the law]” (Papineau 1970: 49).° Worse still, 
he claimed, these men had little intention of staying and sharing in the 
colony’s future. Instead, as he put it, they were “set over it for a 
season, to enrich themselves at full gallop and afterwards to digest 
their enormous acquired gains three thousand miles off” (1837: 9). 

The root of the problem, according to Papineau and fellow Quebec 
politician, Nielson, was an Imperial legislature that was too distant for 
the colonists to participate in, and that was too remote “to legislate for 
the internal affairs of the Colonies with advantage” (1824, 5-6). 
Papineau felt this problem was especially evident in the 1840 decision 
to unite Upper and Lower Canada under a single legislature. Appealing 
to the British authorities to reconsider the decision, he argued that 
given the differences and distances involved between the two colonies, 
any representatives would lack the capacity to understand and address 
effectively all the issues under their jurisdiction. For a member of the 
legislature to address “local circumstances and wants of the place for 
which they are constituted,” Papineau and Nielson wrote, “Local 
knowledge is an indispensable qualification” (1824: 5—6). 

Thus while championing liberal rights of representation, Papineau 
appended to these arguments the idea that good government requires 
a genuine appreciation of local affairs. To realize all the advantages of 
representative government it was necessary to have representatives 
who shared in the circumstances of those governed. And it was not 
just geographic distance that was the problem, it was also social 
distance. As with O’Connell in Ireland he felt a government needed to 
have a clear stake in the society being governed, and ideally to live in 
that society, in order to know it and govern it well. If governors were 
not drawn from Quebec society and did not plan on living in Quebec 
past the term of their appointment, then they would have less appre- 
ciation for the situation of the population there and less interest in 
seeing it improved. 
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An increasing incidence of deadlock between the two legislative 
chambers, and an increasing sense of impotence among the French- 
Canadian representatives contributed to building frustration and 
animosity on the part of both the Canadien and English communities. 
By the 1830s this frustration was playing itself out in the form of 
armed volunteer movements among both populations. In 1834 the 
Legislative Assembly under Papineau issued the “Ninety Two 
Resolutions,” an ultimatum calling for, among other things, reform 
of the legislative system to ensure American-style accountability to 
elected representatives. When it became clear that reform was not in 
the offing, a group known as the Fils de la liberté led a series of 
rebellions in Lower Canada between 1837 and 1838, but the upris- 
ings met with limited tactical success. Condemned by the clergy, the 
insurgents succeeded only in having the Canadien political leadership 
temporarily exiled. Papineau had supported the revolutionaries and 
had endorsed their position until almost the moment of rebellion. 
Even though he was not directly involved in the uprisings that 
followed, Papineau fled to avoid prosecution. 

In the wake of these rebellions, British attention was fully focused on 
their troubled Canadian colonies.’ This attention took the form of Lord 
Durham’s 1839 investigation into the state of affairs in Canada. He 
concluded that the Canadian problem resided in having “two nations 
warring in the bosom of a single state” (1992: 23). Durham’s recom- 
mendation was, in essence, to do away with the lesser nation by assim- 
ilation.® To that end the two colonies were re-unified under the Union 
Act of 1840. Despite a population differential that favored the 
Canadiens, the same number of legislative seats were assigned to each 
of the Canadas in the hope that the English community would domi- 
nate the new entity, and that the French presence would be blended out. 

The assimilation initiative did not work out as planned. The union 
resulted in an entente cordiale between the leaders of the two old 
colonies, and for almost all of its twenty-six-year existence the 
re-unified Canada was administered by a ministry jointly led by one 
Canadien and one English political leader. Canadien leader Louis- 
Hippolyte LaFontaine (1807-1864) was one half of the duo that led the 
first stable ministry of the newly unified Canada.’ Since the Canadiens’ 
main concern was to avoid assimilation, LaFontaine’s strategy was to 
work with his anglophone counterparts as a means to preserve the 
Canadien identity and interests within the broader framework of 
union. But this strategy meant accepting that Canadiens were destined 
to be the lesser power under the new system both in terms of popula- 
tion and political clout. It is at this point that the Canadiens become 
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French-Canadians — a minority within the larger Canadian political 
sphere. 

At the same time as LaFontaine was seeking a means of co-existence 
with English political power, others were exploring alternate solutions 
to the problems of the French-Canadian community. Les Rouges were 
a group of nationalist activists that drew their inspiration from 
Papineau’s politics, and who advocated repeal of the union and 
annexation to the United States, believing that Americans would be 
less hostile to the French identity and more open to liberal reforms. 
Their militantly anti-clerical views often brought them into conflict 
with the other nationalist movement of the day - known as ultra- 
montanism. Ultramontanism was characterized by a dogged attach- 
ment to the Catholic faith and to parish-centered rural life. It argued 
for the primacy of Catholic thinking in political life and for Church 
control of social services. Although it was not immediately successful 
in its goals, under the influence of this movement the national identity 
became fused with the Catholic faith and it would be over a century 
before the two were again disentangled. 

In 1867 legislative union was replaced by Confederation,'° a new 
political pact intended to expand the political and economic opportu- 
nities of the British colonies in North America. Confederation granted 
each province significant autonomy under a decentralized federal 
arrangement and French-Canadians saw the pact as a way to repeal 
Lord Durham’s legislative union and regain their own separate gov- 
erning authority, albeit one limited by the terms of the federal con- 
nection (Silver 1997). However, in the early days of Confederation the 
always delicate relationship between French and English political 
power was shaken by a series of events that were taken in Quebec as 
evidence that the French presence in Canada still faced a hostile 
English majority. Like the Land War and the famine experience in 
Ireland, these events came to symbolize the great gap felt to exist 
between the two communities in the country. 

Among the first and most dramatic of these events was the decision 
to hang Louis Riel. Louis Riel was the leader of the Métis, a group 
born of European fur trader and native Canadian origins that hunted 
buffalo on the western lands then owned by the Northwest Company. 
Between 1869 and 1885 Riel was involved in a series of small-scale 
revolts against the purchase and planned colonization of this French- 
and native-speaking territory by an English-dominated Canada. Riel’s 
efforts at first won recognition for the Métis in the form of the 
Manitoba Act of 1870, which established bicultural rights in the 
new province. But unrest continued in the territory until the Métis 
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insurrection was decisively put down in 1885. In that year Riel was 
arrested and sentenced to hang. By 1885, however, the French-speaking 
and predominantly Catholic Métis had earned considerable sympathy 
in Quebec, and because there was increasing evidence that Riel 
was mentally ill, French-Canadians called for the sentence to be 
commuted.!! At the news that Riel’s sentence had been carried out, 
15,000 protested in Montreal, where Honoré Mercier (1840-1894) 
addressed them. Out of the outrage over the events in Manitoba the 
Parti nationale was born and under Mercier’s leadership came to 
dominate the political scene in the new province of Quebec. As 
Premier, Mercier made provincial autonomy the watchword of his 
administration and ran the government of Quebec as a national gov- 
ernment to the greatest extent possible while seeking to push the 
boundaries of provincial authority.” 

Meanwhile outside Quebec, on four other occasions in the period 
between Confederation and the First World War, French and Catholic 
education rights were revoked or reduced in the other provinces of 
Canada.!3 This reinforced a sense within Quebec that the Canadian 
project was hostile to the French fact. In 1899 yet another event shook 
French-Canadian confidence in their position under the Canadian 
federation. It was the first of three controversies over military partic- 
ipation that would divide French and English in Canada. In each case 
French-Canadians strenuously objected to the commitment of 
Canadian troops to what was seen as a British war. 

In the first case, a decision was made to send Canadian volunteers 
to support Britain in the Boer War in 1899. It was this dispute that 
prompted Henri Bourassa (1868-1952) to found la Ligue nationalist 
canadienne to promote the concept of Canada as arising in a pact 
between two founding races. In the second case, conscription was 
introduced in 1917 to support the Allies in the First World War. When 
the decision was protested in Quebec, troops were sent in to restore 
the peace and in 1918 troops opened fire on a Montreal crowd result- 
ing in five deaths. The conscription scenario was played out one more 
time in 1942. After a prior commitment to avoid wartime conscrip- 
tion (largely out of consideration for French-Canadian feeling on the 
question), then Prime Minister Mackenzie King held a nation-wide 
plebiscite to approve “releasing” him from that commitment. The 
plebiscite passed in Canada as a whole, but was rejected in Quebec by 
over 70 per cent of the population. Canadian troops were once again 
dispatched overseas against widespread French-Canadian objections. 

As mentioned, the first of these crises brought to prominence the 
nationalist leader Henri Bourassa. Bourassa makes an interesting 
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contrast with Papineau, because his political doctrine was focused on 
the affairs of the Canadian federation as well as those of Quebec. 
While clearly an advocate for the Quebec national cause, Bourassa is 
also claimed by federalists as a leading voice in the construction of a 
uniquely Canadian arrangement. This is possible because Bourassa 
managed to argue simultaneously for the increasing independence of 
Canada within the Imperial context, and the enhanced autonomy of 
Quebec within the Canadian context. 

Bourassa was first moved to address the Imperial link by the 
decision to send Canadian troops to the Boer War. In response to the 
argument that Canada had a responsibility to support Imperial wars, 
Bourassa offered what was, in a way, a version of the “good govern- 
ment” argument. If Canada had no interest in other Imperial colonies, 
no stake in the Imperial system, and no say in the Imperial govern- 
ment, then it should not be involved in Imperial wars that had no 
bearing on Canada, he argued. Bourassa pointed out that seven mil- 
lion Canadians had less voice in Imperial policy, “than one single 
sweeper in the streets of Liverpool or one cab-driver on Fleet Street” 
(1970: 64).'4 This, in Bourassa’s view, justified Canada’s refusal to 
participate in supporting Imperial ventures. 

Since it is about questioning an external commitment, this argu- 
ment is a more self-serving version of the “good government” formu- 
lation than that which focuses on the need for local understanding 
and shared interests to ensure good laws. However, it has in common 
the logic that political authority and political responsibility call for a 
genuine connection to the interests at stake. It was the absence of that 
connection that was felt to disqualify (or exempt) Canada from 
involvement in Imperial wars. 

Bourassa straddled not only Canadian federalism and Quebec 
nationalism, he also voiced arguments that appealed to the two major 
nationalist formulations already identified in the Irish case. While his 
defense of Canadian independence from British policy drew on a 
version of the “good government” formulation, his defense of Quebec 
autonomy leant towards a “national character” type of formulation. 
He argued that the provincial domain should retain authority for 
“all that is essential to the maintenance of our national character” 
(1970: 104). 

Bourassa held that the preservation of the French language was 
“absolutely necessary for the preservation of the race, of its genius, its 
character and its temperament” (1970: 104). In language that is 
reminiscent of Douglas Hyde’s concern with the Anglicization of the 
Irish, he claimed that nothing would be achieved by attempting to 
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assimilate the French in Canada, because 


[T]he day we lose our language we lose precisely this very peculiar 
character, these special faculties which can make us a desirable 
element in the construction of the Canadian nation... The day we 
lose our language we will perhaps be mediocre Englishmen, 
passable Scotsmen or bad Irishmen, but we will no longer be truly 
Canadian. 

(1970: 134) 


Bourassa had a complex kind of bi-level nationalism. He thought that 
“the normal development of the powers of self-government” would 
lead to Canada becoming “an absolutely independent nation.” So that 
alongside the national character of the French-Canadians, Bourassa 
envisioned all Canadians developing “a civilization of our own, a 
mental development of our own, an intellectuality of our own” (1970: 
77). Although French-Canadians might be concentrated in one part of 
Canada, he believed they were attached to the entire entity. 
He argued: “The fatherland, for us, is the whole of Canada... The 
nation which we want to see developed is the Canadian nation” 
(1970: 107).' 

This appears to present something of a contradiction. How was the 
national character of French-Canadians to be preserved while a new 
Canadian nationality was constructed around it? This contradiction is 
less stark than it appears. Bourassa’s image of Canadian nationalism 
was based on what he saw as the inherent duality of the Canadian sit- 
uation. In his words, Canada was “a nation of two elements separated 
by language and religion and by the legal arrangements necessary for 
the preservation of their respective traditions, but united by a senti- 
ment of brotherhood in a common attachment to a common country” 
(1970: 107). This kind of nationalism need not imperil the French 
fact, he felt. This raises the question of whether you can have one 
nation nested within another, and have both grow and thrive, never- 
theless this was precisely what Bourassa had in mind. He believed that 
the true “Canadian” way involved a sort of “live and let live” attitude 
among the two major communities. What’s more, he believed that 
French-Canadians were the most “Canadian” of any group in the 
Dominion (1970: 107, 177).!® And in a twist on Lord Durham’s 
predictions, Bourassa believed that once the relative newcomers (the 
English, Americans, and other Europeans) were finally assimilated 
to the point of view already held by French-Canadians, national 
harmony would be secured. 
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Bourassa’s vision of two thriving and complementary national 
communities was dealt a blow when depression hit in the 1930s, as 
Quebec proved especially vulnerable to the downturn. A conservative 
ethos dominated among the population, making it difficult to launch 
state-sponsored relief efforts. Instead, the Catholic Church became the 
biggest player in the social support system, dominating the arenas of 
education, social services, and unionization. Nationalism in the post- 
1930s period showed a decidedly Catholic cast and tended to cele- 
brate attachment to the land and to the past. Clergyman and teacher 
Lionel Groulx (1878-1967) became a leading spokesman for this 
perspective and was well known for his efforts to build up the disci- 
pline of Quebec history at the University of Montreal. In particular 
Groulx preached the miracle of “la survivance” — the idea that the 
French-Canadian nation had been preserved by divine Providence first 
from the godless French Revolution, and then from assimilation by 
the English. French-Canadians were therefore called upon to honor 
this miraculous cultural salvation by continuing in their traditional 
way of life. 

If Bourassa represented a complex bi-level nationalism, Quebec’s 
national character had few more single-minded champions than 
Lionel Groulx. Groulx entered the nationalist debate just as Bourassa 
was retiring from it, and his arguments accorded well with the socially 
conservative style of the thirties, forties, and fifties. Groulx had a 
racially based idea of the French-Canadian nation and he cast the 
national character in mystical and teleological terms. He promoted 
an image of the devout French-Canadian family and claimed it 
epitomized the essence of Quebec’s cultural inheritance. Yet perhaps 
his most enduring legacy was his impact on the revival of French- 
Canadian historical studies. Groulx believed that a lack of awareness 
of their history and achievements was at the root of French-Canadian 
political and economic subordination. He wrote that he was “con- 
vinced that our indifference arises from ignorance of our history. We 
lack patriotic conviction because we do not really know our own 
country,” and he felt that it was imperative that they begin the task of 
“exhuming” this history (1973: 77). 

Groulx felt that the history of French-Canadians illustrated the 
differences between their nationality and other groups in Canada. He 
eulogized the French-Canadian “agricultural vocation” (1973: 149), 
their sense of adventure and “missionary spirit” (1943: 8), the role of 
the family (1973: 101-20), and as noted, the miracle of “la survivance.” 
These features, when added to a distinct economic and juridical frame- 
work and compounded by linguistic and religious differences made 
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Quebec a province apart. Holding on to these differences was, he felt, 
the key to preserving the French-Canadian nation. In case there was 
any doubt about what was at stake, Groulx warned of the fate of 
those nations that strayed from their national calling. They could look 
forward, he said, to “incoherence, disintegration, acceptance of medi- 
ocrity and servitude, the impossibility of a collective life, the triumph 
of every kind of individualism — all signs of ultimate doom” (1973: 
156). Alternately, by being true to their inherent character, French- 
Canadians could realize great gains. Groulx promised that “through 
faithfulness to their origin, history, culture and inborn strength will 
they be able to create the most favorable climate for developing their 
human and cultural personality and for acquiring the pride and 
dignity of a free people” (1973: 159). 

Like the Gaelic Revivalists, Groulx focused on spiritual or cultural 
achievements that were outside regular political channels. But unlike 
many of the Gaelic Revivalists, Groulx was not shy about staking a 
claim in the political realm as well, and he made explicit arguments 
for national institutions in Quebec. The ultimate goal of the French- 
Canadian people in Canada must be self-government,!” he argued, 
because political independence was necessary in order to realize “the 
survival and flowering of our particular personality” (Groulx 
1973: 182). The aim was, on the one hand, to acquire increasingly 
independent institutions, on the other, to check Canadian aspirations 
for a unified or blended people. So unlike the “good government” for- 
mulation of Papineau, which held that the distinct circumstances of 
the French colony merited special political structures, Groulx argued 
that political autonomy was necessary to keep Quebec distinct. The 
alternative was to let their national character seep away, squandering 
their potential for spiritual or material achievement in the process. 

Moved by calls such as Groulx’s, the idea of a distinct national 
character served to inform political decision-making in Quebec in 
much the same way as it had in Ireland between the 1930s and the 
1950s. And as in Ireland, the idea of the national character con- 
strained political solutions under the leadership of a dominant politi- 
cal figure — in this case, the provincial Premier Maurice Duplessis. But 
unlike the experience in Ireland, this nationalism did not translate into 
an effort to decisively detach from the larger union. Such sentiments 
arose later with the passing of Duplessis’ regime and yielded an influ- 
ential independence movement in the 1960s. What was clear by the 
1950s, however, was that Quebec had decisively established itself as a 
political community that managed its own affairs in accordance with 
its self-understanding as a national community. 
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As with the Irish case, two formulations of nationalist argument can 
be distinguished in Quebec, and the two correspond with two broad 
and partially overlapping periods. Beginning in the nineteenth century 
a formulation that questioned the capacity of existing institutions to 
properly represent French-Canadian interests is evident in the argu- 
ments of figures such as Louis-Joseph Papineau and later Henri 
Bourassa. Starting in the early twentieth century another formulation 
appears, this one focused on the preservation of national traits and 
characteristics. The theme appears in the writings of nationalists such 
as Lionel Groulx, for instance, as well as in those of Bourassa. 

These formulations suggest a parallel with the “good government” 
and “national character” formulations outlined in Chapter 3, and 
I will use the same categories to discuss both cases. But as with the 
Irish case, neither formulation is a watertight category in Quebec. For 
instance, we have, in Henri Bourassa, a figure that readily draws on 
both formulations. One explanation for this could be political oppor- 
tunism on Bourassa’s part, reflecting a readiness to use whatever 
arguments had the most power in a given situation. But it may also 
indicate that some kind of connection exists between these two for- 
mulations, a connection that made it possible for someone like 
Bourassa to use them to defend both a Canadian and a Quebec-based 
nationalism. It may also be that, despite the obvious differences in 
approach, both formulations have something fundamental in com- 
mon. In other words, some kind of shared dynamic seems to have 
been at work in the Quebec case, just as with the Irish one. 

Since they make up part of this dynamic, the differences between 
these two nationalist formulations deserve closer consideration. In the 
next chapter, therefore, I consider whether these two formulations 
support the idea that nationalism has an essentially dichotomous 
nature. I conclude not only that dichotomies are unlikely to help us 
fully understand nationalism, but that these two formulations are 
inherently inter-related, and that each has roots in the other. 


5 Bifurcated nationalism and 
the impasse in theory 


The goal in reading nationalist writings was to see if it was possible to 
detect a central theme to nationalist argument in these cases. Instead 
I found that the nationalist claim was articulated in not one but two 
ways. One focused on securing “good government” through knowl- 
edgeable governors with a stake in the affairs of a given population. 
The other focused on defining and upholding a “national character” 
that would distinguish and sustain this population. This finding, of 
course, complicates the theoretical picture. Yet the two formulations 
appear to reflect at least one aspect of contemporary thinking on 
nationalism. They seem to confirm the idea that we should expect the 
variety of nationalist conduct or nationalist objectives to line up along 
a divide, either a civic/ethnic divide or perhaps a political/cultural one. 

These divides, and especially the one involving politics and culture, 
have taken on special significance in recent years, because the possi- 
bility of distinguishing the political from the cultural features of 
nationalism has served as the starting point for new theories of nation- 
alism. In this chapter I ask what the two formulations of the national 
claim can tell us about the applicability of these divides and the theories 
they have inspired. What they tell us, I argue, is that the bifurcation 
suggested by such approaches is not fully reflective of the nationalism 
encountered in actual circumstances. We should therefore employ 
such dichotomies with caution. 

The problem is not that the “good government” and “national 
character” formulations do not align with political/cultural or civic/ 
ethnic divides to a certain degree. In so far as it is possible to identify 
civic and ethnic, or political and cultural, aspects in a given case these 
distinctions can help us understand the composition and disposition 
of that nationalism. The problem is that these nationalist formula- 
tions cannot be bounded within the divisions implied by either the 
civic/ethnic or political/cultural distinctions. What appear as discrete 
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categories from an analytical perspective prove difficult to maintain 
from the perspective of nationalist history. 

Yet the divisibility of nationalism is a seductive idea. Even liberal- 
nationalism, a mode of theory that in principle accepts the inter- 
penetration of political and cultural life, can fall under its spell. Several 
major works in this area exhibit a tendency to emphasize one aspect 
of nationalism at the expense of another. Yet theorists disagree on 
which side of the divide should be the focus of attention and accom- 
modation, presenting a challenge for the progress of theory in this 
area. Without a full picture of the phenomenon to work from, the 
accommodation strategies that result face an uphill battle. To over- 
come the problem, theories of nationalism, and especially those that 
seek to reconcile nationalism with liberalism, should focus not only on 
how to distinguish the different implications of civic and ethnic, or 
political and cultural nationalism, but also on addressing the complex 
dynamic that runs between them. 


The civic/ethnic divide 


Civic ideals and those that arise in an ethnic understanding rest on 
very different concepts of what makes a population a nation. The 
former implies a principled attachment that can be logically defended 
based on some concept of justice or the public good. The latter 
implies a non-reasoned, almost primordial condition, that can only be 
defended in somewhat incoherent, romantic, or even exclusivist terms, 
and one which is almost inevitably based on a falsely constructed idea 
of what people hold in common. This dichotomy, therefore, repre- 
sents a real distinction in the basis for collective life, as founded on 
either chosen civic commitments or the discovery of an ethnic inheri- 
tance.' But as I will argue, we should be careful when this distinction 
is employed as a moral guide, because although they represent discrete 
categories in theoretical terms, in lived experience the chosen and 
inherited aspects of nationality are interwoven. 

Theorists such as Yael Tamir and David Miller recognize the 
messiness of the national reality when it comes to membership. Both 
want to retain the idea that nationality can be regarded as an object 
of choice (Miller 1995: 43-5, 115; Tamir 1993: 20-32) and both deny 
that an individual is obligated to affirm a national identity simply 
because they are born into a particular national setting. Yet both also 
argue that a pure choice model of nationality makes little sense, 
because very little in life actually meets that standard (Miller 1995: 44; 
Tamir 1993: 22). This tension between choice and what Tamir calls 
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“discovery” (1993: 21) echoes the nationalist formulations identified 
in Ireland and Quebec. In both cases they combine a choice-based 
emphasis on political principles and personal commitment on the one 
hand, with discovery-based concerns over pre-existing conditions on 
the other. 

To illustrate, the “good government” formulation may at first blush 
look like a classic case of civic nationalism. It is, after all, about the 
rationally understood benefits of citizenship and how government can 
be re-organized to better serve the interests of a given population. 
Creating a new political structure to better realize those benefits seems 
like a worthy civic goal. Thus far the formulation seems close to a 
republican ideal. But if civic nationalism is understood as the idea that 
“the nation is nothing over and above willing individuals” (Seymour 
et al. 1996: 3) then the “good government” formulation does not fit 
the bill. Instead of nationalism being a principled choice and some- 
thing that rises above mere necessity of circumstance, it argues that 
distinct circumstances and distinct ways of thinking about these 
circumstances make change imperative. This unanticipated element 
explains the effort Irish republicans made at the end of the eighteenth 
century to “restructure” their political language when the civic 
ideal proved unable “to fully explain the problems of Irish society” 
(Small 2002: 14). For these reasons it is not straightforward to 
characterize the “good government” formulation as a civic mode of 
nationalism. 

Consider also the arguments of Quebec’s Papineau in the nineteenth 
century. Papineau based his arguments for “good government” on the 
need for local understanding. In his view it was the unique conditions 
in Quebec that made reform imperative, not just the civic intentions 
of the population. This emphasis on local circumstances means that 
more than choice or political commitment is involved. Further com- 
plicating the picture is the fact that many of those who voiced the 
“good government” argument also called for the population to 
actively reinforce its sense of nationhood in order to further justify 
political change. As noted in Chapter 2, Henry Grattan called on 
Irishmen to “become a nation” in order that their right to an inde- 
pendent parliament might be asserted (1865: 48). This encouragement 
of national cohesiveness pushes the bounds of the civic ideal, by pro- 
moting an active program to exhibit the features of nationality in a 
robust way. Pll explore the significance of Grattan’s call in Chapter 6, 
but for now, what is important is that what looks like civic national- 
ism on the surface does not maintain an exclusively civic trajectory in 
real life. 
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The ethnic conception of nationalism, meanwhile, is thought to 
involve “more or less objective features of our social lives,” and the 
nation is a body which “transcends each individual” (Seymour et al. 
1996: 3). In many cases this is taken to mean kinship or shared 
descent, but as with the civic model, this proves unrealistic. As Rogers 
Brubaker put it, if ethnic nationalism is interpreted narrowly as descent 
then “there is very little ethnic nationalism around” (1998: 457). 
Rainer Baubock, meanwhile, points out that the idea of membership 
by descent is not a self-sustaining principle. If you go far enough back 
you will necessarily come to someone who earned their membership by 
residence or consent. “There is a strong emphasis on choice and auton- 
omy,” he says, “in the narratives about the transformation of ethnic 
communities or ‘peoples’ into nations” (1994: 40, 43). 

But if we understand ethnic nationalism more broadly, as involving 
an ethnocultural inheritance rather than strict biology, the “national 
character” formulation may appear to meet this description. It argues 
that a population has at least latent characteristics that set them apart 
and that establish their case for political independence. But while 
it may initially suggest such associations, the “national character” 
formulation in both Ireland and Quebec does not completely fit the 
ethnic label. “National character” arguments developed out of a con- 
cern that these supposedly objective or transcending features were in 
danger of passing away, leaving the population ill-equipped to face the 
future. It took active participation to re-establish these characteristics, 
for the reason that they provided a good guide to the population’s 
experiences and circumstances, or at least a better one than the 
practices of any foreign civilization could. 

So for instance, we find Quebec’s Lionel Groulx appealing to 
practical differences in the historical and geographic circumstances of 
Canada’s populations to explain why it was unrealistic to think 
Canadians could be well governed under a single unified authority. 
Groulx expressed pessimism about the prospects for Canadian con- 
federation, saying: “Since our country has been built as it has, with 
geographic differences, a mixture of races and beliefs, the federal 
character of its political constitution, let us ask objectively what can 
be humanly achieved” (1943: 16). What could be achieved, Groulx 
suggested, was a political connection between the peoples of Canada, 
but one that did not attempt to submerge their distinct characters and 
situations under a common model. While couching his claim in ethnic 
terms, even Groulx turns to conditions outside of the population’s ori- 
gins to ground his concept of nationality. It is the fact that Quebec is, 
in practical terms, different, and not just because the population is 
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Québécois that furnishes the full justification for their nationalism in 
his account. 

Likewise, the insistence of Gaelic League thinkers such as Douglas 
Hyde and D.P. Moran that the Irish could never effectively become 
Englishmen is explained in terms of the different original circum- 
stances faced by the two populations. And still they voiced the fear 
that the Irish could stop being Irish. For these nationalists, Irishness 
was not something that transcended the individual. Instead, it vitally 
depended on the choices of individuals, and on whether they would 
adhere or not. Admittedly there was a mystical and mystified element 
to the “national character” formulation, and the romantic, emotive 
appeal is certainly evident. But the nation was not so objective or eter- 
nal that it could not be lost if people stopped participating. This fear 
of assimilation, Tamir suggests, confirms the role of choice in nation- 
ality. “In practice,” she says, “nationalists admit that individuals are 
indeed capable of changing their national affiliations” (1993: 26). 

If people do not choose to continue their attachment to particular 
shared ways the nation that grew from those circumstances can fade 
away. This belief in our capacity to exit a critical condition of nation- 
ality suggests that the ethnic idea can not fully account for the think- 
ing of the “national character” type of nationalism. So again, what 
looks like a clear case of ethnic nationalism turns out to have a more 
complicated trajectory in nationalist argument. It is not just the 
population’s ethnic origins, but also its circumstances, and notably, its 
choices that matter under this account. 

The formulations of nationalism encountered in Ireland and 
Quebec contain recognizable civic and ethnic elements. But they do 
not directly echo the civic/ethnic dichotomy because they do not 
maintain the conceptual purity imagined by this template. “Good 
government” is not purely about choice; “national character” is not 
purely about discovery. Of course, the real world rarely confirms our 
conceptual categories with any great precision, and this does not 
mean we should abandon concepts and categories every time they fail 
to capture the full complexities of everyday life. But this kind of dis- 
sonance does send a message about how we should use these concepts. 
An argument might be made, however, that the two formulations 
should not be expected to align with the civic/ethnic dichotomy for 
the reason that this dichotomy concerns the basis of communal mem- 
bership while the formulations, in contrast, concern the goals and 
justification of nationalist movements. In other words, perhaps they 
function on different levels and finding an ethnic nationalist arguing 
for good government or a civic nationalist who is interested in 
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national character should not trouble us. But this is not quite what 
was encountered. Instead we found, on one hand, that apparently 
ethnic nationalists were concerned with the role of choice (when eth- 
nicity is supposed to be premised on discovery and transcendence). 
On the other hand, civic nationalists were concerned with the signifi- 
cance of non-chosen conditions (when civic principles are supposed to 
be a function of choice, reason, and the will). 

The two formulations, in other words, are indeed concerned with 
why we find ourselves in certain collectivities, and what we chose to 
do about that fact. They do contain ideas about membership and 
these ideas may lean more in one direction or another, but they still 
prove more entangled than the civic/ethnic dichotomy reveals. So 
either the civic/ethnic dichotomy needs to be redefined in order to 
capture this complexity — a project Rogers Brubaker has already 
dismissed (1998: 257-60) — or we need to re-evaluate how we employ 
this divide in our moral thinking. Despite initial similarities, the 
“good government” and “national character” formulations do not 
easily align with a civic/ethnic divide. This should come as no great 
surprise since several theorists have pointed out that the civic/ethnic 
divide does not easily align with the messiness of national reality.” 
Nevertheless the idea that membership can appeal in varying degrees 
to principled, chosen attachment or to given, non-chosen conditions 
is a valuable distinction in what Kymlicka calls the “terms of admis- 
sion” (1999: 107). And as Yack observes the distinction is inspired by 
our concern to “preserve national politics from ethnic exclusiveness 
and chauvinism” (1995: 180). But recognizing the importance of tools 
to evaluate membership regimes should not lead us to conclude that 
these approaches are exclusive. 

If, as the Irish and Quebec cases suggest, you can find elements of 
both civic and ethnic ideas in most nationalisms, then even when they 
appear in what looks like the most classic of civic and ethnic forms we 
must exercise special caution in employing these terms. Otherwise 
calling nationalism civic or ethnic can lead to a kind of oversimplifi- 
cation that obscures the realities behind the structures of political 
power. Margaret Canovan believes nationalism is in some way to 
blame for this oversimplification because it manages to make political 
power in general, and liberal-democracy in particular, “seem easy and 
natural” (1996: 107). Theorists, she argues, too eagerly embraced the 
assumption that civic commitments can be created by an act of will. 
It is to the discredit of many successful liberal projects that they so 
often obscure or deny the “natal quality” of nationhood, because of 
a general discomfort with its implications (Canovan 1996: 56). 
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Canovan rejects the idea that we can opt for either a natal or an 
elective variety of nationhood because in “the overwhelming majority 
of cases, if people belong to a nation it’s because their parents did so” 
(1996: 56). If we recognize ethnicity as a social construct, we must 
likewise recognize civic communities as constituted by more than indi- 
vidual acts of will. As Canovan puts it, my nation may be “all in the 
mind” but it’s not “all in my mind.” It matters “how one is defined 
by others” (1996: 55). The fact is that accidents of birth, along with 
measures of social recognition, play a large role in the constitution of 
national populations. Canovan’s work suggests we would be better off 
to acknowledge this reality, and develop theory on this basis, than in 
elevating ideals that are nowhere achieved. 

As it now stands, the civic/ethnic divide “reflects a considerable 
dose of ethnocentrism” (Yack 1999: 105) and serves largely to “dis- 
tinguish one’s own good, legitimate civic nationalism from the illegit- 
imate ethnic nationalism of one’s neighbours” (Brubaker 1998: 257).? 
Employing the civic/ethnic divide as a moral indicator can therefore 
have troubling consequences if the two sides are construed as “com- 
peting ideal types” (Yack 1995: 180). Instead, the Irish and Quebec 
cases furnish instances of ethnic nationalism that emphasized choice. 
This should come as welcome news both because it confirms Tamir’s 
and Miller’s claim that we can reflect even on our inherited nationality, 
and because the vast majority of mankind comes by its nationality by 
accident of birth and not by an identifiable exercise of personal com- 
mitment (Canovan 1996: 55-6). There were also instances of civic 
nationalism that invoked inherited circumstances and obligations. 
This should come as no surprise, however, because as Canovan points 
out, even ambitious civic projects such as classic republicanism must 
seek to shape citizens with a strong sense of loyalty and commitment 
(1996: 93). For this reason we should not assume that a national 
project with an explicit civic focus would automatically favor choice 
over discovery. 

In sum, it is not just what you commit to or affirm that matters, but 
also the conditions under which the commitment or affirmation is 
entered into. In the nationalism of Ireland and Quebec, choice was not 
the exclusive territory of civic politics nor was discovery the exclusive 
territory of ethnicity. Having identifiable civic or ethnic elements, 
therefore, should neither put nationalism in the clear, nor lead us to 
condemn it out of hand. The indivisibility of choice and discovery in 
collective life does not mean that these ways of defining membership 
are interchangeable, or diminish the significance of how they are 
employed. Yet we must be mindful as we engage this terminology not 
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to use it as a labeling process that short-circuits the exercise of close 
moral scrutiny for individual cases. 


The political/cultural divide 


Bernard Yack traces the roots of the civic/ethnic ideal to a still more 
fundamental divide in communal life. He says its roots lie in the two 
ways we view nations: both “as a distinctive form of political com- 
munity and as a cultural community of origin” (1995: 180, italics 
added). This may account for the recent shift in theory away from 
the civic/ethnic divide and towards a political/cultural distinction 
as the most fruitful way of understanding and evaluating nationalism. 
The shift makes added sense when we consider Rogers Brubaker’s 
point that the normative value of the civic/ethnic divide “pivots on the 
ambiguous place of culture” (1998: 258). Depending on how we see 
it playing into the equation, culture can either redeem ethnic nation- 
alism from an obsession with bloodline, or condemn civic nationalism 
as the pursuit of social homogeneity. Getting clarity on the role of 
culture in nationalism, therefore, is a critical task for political theory. 

In turn this puzzle sits within a broader development in political 
theory. Among the greatest challenges facing contemporary democra- 
cies, according to Will Kymlicka, is developing a theory of justice that 
reconciles universal with minority rights, forcing liberal theory to 
come to terms with the role of culture (1995: 1). Kymlicka groups the 
body of theory that takes on the challenge of minority rights under the 
title of “liberal culturalism” (2001: 39), but liberal culturalism also 
takes in theories that seek to reconcile liberalism and nationalism. 
Because national minorities often seek a more extensive range of 
rights than other minority groups, liberal-nationalism highlights ques- 
tions about the appropriate relationship between political and cultural 
accommodation. 

Perhaps as a consequence, liberal theory has developed a renewed 
interest in nationalism in the last ten years, with some arguing that 
under the right circumstances it can help set the stage for liberal 
justice. A new class of theorists, eager to reconcile nationalist claims 
with the preservation of liberal rights, argues that the problem is not 
nationalism per se, because under the right circumstances nations 
can support things that liberals should value — like secure identity 
(Margalit and Raz 1990; Taylor 1999), ethical commitments (Miller 
1995; Tamir 1993), and meaningful autonomy (Kymlicka 1995). 
Besides which, forcing people to give up their national attachments 
would, in any case, require a level of coercion incompatible with 
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liberal-democratic principles. Yet simply granting national claims 
blanket accommodation could mean putting vulnerable group mem- 
bers beyond the reach of much-needed civil protections, an outcome 
that Ayelet Shachar has termed “the paradox of multicultural vulner- 
ability” (2001: 3). This raises a dilemma for those who would seek 
some reconciliation between liberalism and communal identities. 

The challenge has been to identify a way to retain the advantages 
thought to be associated with nationalism, while domesticating its 
expression and conduct in such a way that they remain within liberal 
bounds. The focus of liberal-nationalist theory, therefore, has been 
to reconcile nationalism with liberalism under two important con- 
straints. First, these theories must avoid claims to cultural neutrality 
that plagued the concept of civic nationalism (the prior, but problem- 
atic, theoretical solution to reconciling liberalism and nationalism). 
Second, these theories should not require liberal societies to throw the 
gates open to nationalism in any and all forms, and so must contain 
some guidance on how to distinguish its acceptable from its undesirable 
expression. 

It is this second constraint which is the source of emerging problems 
in the ongoing development of this field. In essence, the effort to 
explain how to appropriately accommodate nationalism in action has 
led several theorists to fall back on a view of the phenomenon as 
functionally divisible between its political and cultural aspects. Several 
important works in liberal-nationalist theory reflect the view that 
while nationalism has both political and cultural aspects, and while 
both represent genuine and in some ways valuable expressions of 
nationalism, they do not carry the same weight from a liberal per- 
spective. One side of the political/cultural equation, it appears, has 
greater salience when it comes to accommodating national claims in a 
liberal setting. Nationalism can be compatible with liberalism, they 
say, once we realize that the political and the cultural dimensions of 
collective life make different kinds of claims upon us. We are not 
required to accommodate both these aspects in equal or equivalent 
ways because only one side contains the real root motivation for 
nationalist movements. 

So despite the insights of liberal culturalism, one observer calls the 
effort to sever the connection between politics and culture “a major 
goal” of the liberal-nationalist approach (Yack 2001: 503). By distin- 
guishing between these two areas and then accommodating the 
“true” concerns of nationalism, the hope is we can avoid the unin- 
tended and sometimes perverse outcomes associated with national or 
multicultural measures. This approach, in other words, leans towards 
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a kind of bifurcated or “divide and contain” strategy for the liberal 
accommodation of nationalism.* 

The problem is that when it comes to the political/cultural distinc- 
tion, theorists differ on which side holds the key to liberal accommo- 
dation. For some, a cultural claim lies at the heart of nationalism and 
the real motivation is a concern with preservation, belonging, and cul- 
tural meaning. For others it is a political one, and the concern is with 
issues of jurisdiction, solidarity, and political identity. This striking 
disagreement does not bode well for either approach but setting this 
difference aside for a moment, the resulting accommodation strategies 
look remarkably similar. Both sides hold that by accommodating 
what really matters to national communities (either the political or 
cultural aspects) potential excesses can be avoided and liberal stan- 
dards secured. So despite commitments to an expanded understanding 
of the role of culture in liberal societies, it turns out that a great deal 
is riding on whether a political/cultural distinction can be maintained 
and on which of the two modes better represents the central claim of 
nationalism. 

In keeping with the arguments of leading liberal-nationalist theo- 
rists, the two nationalist formulations encountered in the Irish and 
Quebec cases do seem to align with an approach that sorts national- 
ism into its political and cultural iterations. Yet at a practical level it 
proves no easier to separate political from cultural life than it was to 
separate choice from discovery in national membership. From the 
point of view of the two formulations, replacing one divide with 
another does not appear to offer a workable theory of nationalism 
especially if these theories repeat the mistake of thinking we can opt 
for one style or form of nationalism while sidelining the other. 

In nationalist argument the “good government” formulation with 
its evident political flavor was historically prior to the “national char- 
acter” formulation with its focus on culture. However, this order was 
reversed when it came to developing new theories of nationalism in 
the wake of the liberal culturalist challenge. New culturally based 
arguments for reconciling nationalism with liberalism took clear 
shape in the mid-1990s, with politically based argument following 
them as we entered the new millennia. In order to outline the devel- 
opment and thinking that went into these theories I will approach 
them in the same order that the theories appeared. 

Given the significance of the political/cultural distinction to this 
discussion it may be helpful to begin by clarifying how it appears in 
the works under consideration. Margaret Moore represents the polit- 
ical side of nationalism as being “concerned with the institutional, 
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structural, and constitutive principles” of the national community. 
The focus is taken to be on issues of jurisdiction, and the goal of 
nationalist movements is understood as institutional separation to 
ensure “common political institutions” and a “common public frame- 
work” expressing the national identity (2001: 15, 107). Yael Tamir, 
meanwhile, thinks cultural nationalism expresses “a desire to assure 
the existence and flourishing of a particular community” (1993: xiii). 
The focus in this case is on a “particular way of life” as expressed in 
“culture, tradition, and language” (1993: 69, xiii). The goal of nation- 
alist movements in this case is taken to include intergenerational 
continuity. The purpose of this continuity, Chaim Gans explains, is to 
preserve the moral bonds and rich sense of meaning associated with a 
national culture (2003). 

It is also important to emphasize that all the theorists discussed here 
would argue that the political and cultural aspects of nationalism are 
related in important ways. Yael Tamir for instance insists that despite 
an emphasis on the cultural aspects of nationalism she does not mean 
to “divorce nationalism” from the kind of “political activity” that 
involves acting “in the public sphere with the intention of influencing 
political institutions” (1993: xiii). My argument is not that she doesn’t 
observe this commitment. My argument is that this political “acting 
in the public sphere” is cast in a secondary and instrumental role, 
while cultural aims are put at the center of her understanding of 
nationalism. As Tamir puts it, even when we see such activity we 
should recognize that “political power is the means, while the end is 
cultural” (1993, xiii). When it comes to nationalism, in other words, 
political acting is prompted by, and from a liberal point of view justi- 
fied by, cultural concerns. Margaret Moore, while she would share 
Tamir’s recognition that both political and cultural activities regularly 
surface as part of nationalism, inverts the relationship that Tamir 
observes and instead puts political aims at the center of her account, 
as the prime goal and motivation of nationalism. 

In essence, the concern with these major works in liberal-nationalist 
theory is that they suggest that nationalism’s harmonization with lib- 
eralism involves placing a special emphasis on one or other side of a 
political/cultural divide. In doing so, I argue, they re-introduce a view 
of nationalism as either inherently or operationally bifurcated, a view 
which stands in contrast to the initial commitments of the liberal 
culturalist approach. The experience with nationalism in Ireland and 
Quebec, however, raises doubts that one or other aspect of national- 
ism should be characterized as its true form or regarded as a more 
salient feature for liberal societies. Instead, we must not only accept 
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that nationalism has both political and cultural implications (as these 
theorists already do), we must also be wary of the temptation 
to employ the distinction as part of the accommodation strategies 
developed through a liberal-nationalist approach. 


The cultural-side view of nationalism 


One of the most explicit examples of the theoretical strategy outlined 
earlier appears in the work of Yael Tamir. Tamir’s 1993 book Liberal 
Nationalism outlines in broad terms what a liberal-nationalist regime 
might look like, and offers a series of arguments for the value of 
national commitments to liberal society. But the real theoretical inno- 
vation to her work is not the ambitious effort to hybridize liberal and 
national regimes; it is the conceptual move she makes in order to clear 
the way for this effort. Tamir insists that before we think about 
accommodating nationalism we must first recognize that at base it is 
about cultural ends not political ones (1993: xiii). Politics is some- 
times the means by which these cultural ends are pursued, but we 
should not be misled by this association. 

Nationalism becomes an issue when more than one nationality lives 
under the same political roof, because the culture of the minority is 
often at a disadvantage, she explains. This can lead to political mobi- 
lization among the minority culture but the source of this effort, 
Tamir stresses, is the desire to preserve some public space for their cul- 
ture. Different national groups can live under the same political roof, 
however, if their respective cultural lives are secure and respected in 
the form of a “public sphere in which they constitute the majority” 
(1993: 150). In this way, “drawing a line between the political and the 
cultural spheres,” as she puts it, proves the key to managing multina- 
tional unions (1993: 10). The anxieties of the national community 
will be headed off by the provision of rights where it really matters — 
in the cultural sphere. Regardless of how it manifests then, either as a 
cultural effort or as an ostensibly political one, Tamir concludes, “at 
the core of nationalism lies a cultural rather than a political claim” 
(1993: xiii). 

Tamir asks what should be done to accommodate this nationalism 
and to secure the benefits of ethical community that it can convey. 
What we need, she says, is national self-determination. But since 
nationalism is really about culture, Tamir concludes that national 
self-determination is about preserving and directing that cultural exis- 
tence. The right to national self-determination “stakes a cultural 
rather than a political claim,” she says, “namely it is the right to 
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preserve the existence of a nation as a distinct cultural identity.” It is 
not to be mistaken for “the right of individuals to participate in a free 
and democratic process” (1993: 57). The implications of this claim 
are enormous. If national self-determination is not about democratic 
government, then we can give national minorities the self-determination 
they seek without much if any disruption to the prevailing political 
institutions of a liberal-democracy. Provide nations with a secure 
public sphere where they can cultivate their culture, as she advises, 
and the true ends of nationalism will be met. It’s an appealing vision, 
but is it a plausible account of nationalism? 

With its focus on cultural preservation and communal ties, the 
“national character” formulation of nationalism seems to back up 
Tamir’s theory. Even where they sought political ends, these national- 
ists often defended their strategy in terms of cultural aims, saying they 
desired political authority to protect indigenous cultural resources. 
This confirms her claim that we should not misconstrue political man- 
ifestations as the true ends of nationalism. There are difficulties in 
fully reconciling Tamir’s theory with nationalist argument, however. 
The first difficulty is, of course, that the “national character” formu- 
lation was one of two formulations encountered in Ireland and 
Quebec. The other was decidedly political and focused on claiming 
rights to political self-determination, rights that Tamir insists are not 
part of the real aims of nationalism. 

Yet in fact there are points where Tamir’s firm definition of nation- 
alism as culture appears to waver. At times she writes as if there gen- 
uinely are political versions of the phenomenon but that the cultural 
version is the better version for liberal purposes (1993: 58). This is an 
important modification for if nationalism has other forms of expres- 
sion then we cannot claim to be accommodating it entirely under her 
system. We are just accommodating what we can live with. Tamir’s 
work then suggests that the political/cultural distinction has great sig- 
nificance. It serves, in her work, to divide nationalism into two kinds 
of claims, one of which we can and should accommodate, and another 
that we hope will be defused through our actions towards the first. 

The problem is that separating politics and culture has never been 
easy. As noted, Tamir directs that the first step towards achieving rec- 
onciliation between liberalism and nationalism is to “draw a line” 
between the two spheres (1993: 10). This step is essential to her 
account because it enables her to keep a single liberal political project 
together, while enabling the maintenance of separate cultural lives for 
the national communities within it. Yet Tamir’s project, like that of 
other liberal culturalists, is premised on the belief that state neutrality 
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is a convenient myth, and that we cannot avoid bringing culture into 
the political domain (1993: 148-9). This presents a puzzle. If she 
accepts the inseparability of politics and culture in the political realm, 
how is the line to be observed in a multinational state? As Bernard 
Yack asks with regard to Tamir’s theory, is it conceivable that national 
cultural communities would keep themselves “out of politics” given 
that they have “in practice encouraged a whole new range of political 
demands and conflicts” (1995: 173)? It seems plausible that the two 
drives she identifies — the drive to secure public space for one’s national 
culture and the natural seepage of culture into politics - would mutu- 
ally reinforce one another, setting the stage for more rather than less 
conflict. 

Moreover, if Tamir is correct in her observation that political 
nationalism is sometimes about cultural ends, is it not possible that we 
could also be misled about cultural nationalism? Might the concern 
with cultural preservation sometimes be serving a strategic political 
purpose? Rainer Baubock suggests that we sometimes misread the 
claims of national minorities when it comes to cultural issues. 
Sometimes maintaining national characteristics is, he says, about 
maintaining group distinctiveness or shoring up a national claim at 
least as much as it is about culture (2000). Indeed in Baubock’s view 
cultural preservation is a secondary national priority. As he puts it, 
“Rather than self-government being a means to preserve cultural dif- 
ference, this difference is more often preserved as a means to justify the 
claim to self government” (2000: 384). If this were a credible reading 
of nationalism, it would refute Tamir’s claim that nationalism is a cul- 
tural phenomenon, or that it can be addressed on cultural terms alone. 

The experience with nationalism confirms some of Baubock’s con- 
cerns. While some “national character” nationalists saw traditional 
political avenues as a needless distraction from the work of re-building 
the cultural nation, there were others like the Young Irelanders who 
supported the re-establishment of national characteristics as a means 
to political change. Their aim was to achieve the “good government” 
that political figures like Grattan and Papineau espoused; but they 
took culture as the starting point for that effort. In other words, just 
because the focus is on the cultural character of the population, it can- 
not be assumed that the ambitions of the movement are limited to the 
cultural sphere. Admittedly, some nationalists made the cultural cause 
their sole concern but their efforts certainly do not suffice to purify 
nationalism of its political associations.° 

Moreover, the cultural aspects of such movements cannot be neatly 
separated from their role as self-conscious creators of infrastructure 
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and know-how in the interests of political reconstruction. The Gaelic 
League in Ireland is a case in point. It was typical of a new “self-help” 
style of movement that proliferated in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries in Ireland.° These were voluntary groups that bypassed tra- 
ditional institutional channels and instead aimed at “doing for them- 
selves.” In addition to supporting cultural activities in the areas of arts 
and languages, there were nationally inspired self-help movements in 
the areas of education, sports, and agriculture (Mathews 2000). By 
promoting the exchange of knowledge and resources, these move- 
ments served to fill a gap left by a political regime that took a limited 
interest in these matters. 

That the cultural nationalism of the “national character” formula- 
tion had a distinctly political echo is also clear from the Quebec 
example. The significance of the French language was, for Bourassa, 
intimately tied to Quebec’s role in the Canadian political union, while 
the culturally focused Groulx freely supplied ideas on how key 
political infrastructure should be delivered. To realize cultural goals, 
therefore, meant having an opinion on, and sometimes an influence 
on, political affairs. This is hardly surprising since the pursuit of 
cultural goals is rarely an apolitical act. We can divide the two arenas 
conceptually, but in practice they are co-mingled. 

Tamir’s point that we should not misconstrue political manifesta- 
tions as the true ends of nationalism is well taken and there are exam- 
ples in both Ireland and Quebec that support her claim. The difficulty 
is that there are also instances of nationalism that clearly are political 
in focus, and that are concerned with claiming decidedly political 
rights, rights that Tamir suggests are epiphenomenal to the real con- 
cerns of nationalism. Even though “national character” nationalism 
seems like a prime example of cultural nationalism, we discover on 
closer examination that it often contained political elements. So while 
it accords with Tamir’s description of nationalism in some regards, it 
cannot support her claim that nationalism is a fundamentally cultural 
phenomenon, or that it can be addressed on cultural terms alone. 

Tamir is not alone in her cultural-side reading of nationalism. 
Consider, for example, Kai Nielson’s assertion that “All nationalisms 
are cultural nationalisms of one kind or another. There is no purely 
political conception of the nation, liberal or otherwise” (1999: 127, 
italics in original). Or Chaim Gans’ insistence that “Without resorting 
to common culture and history, loyalty to common political princi- 
ples cannot be considered nationalism, not even civic nationalism” 
(2003: 12). The same problems that arose with Tamir’s account apply 
to these other works. Culture is not the whole story when it comes to 
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nationalism, and the attempt to sideline or underplay the political 
motives associated with it is not helpful. These kinds of difficulties 
have led other theorists to respond by emphasizing what this approach 
purposely minimized — the political side of the national claim. 


The political-side view of nationalism 


The difficulty with the cultural-side approach to nationalism is that by 
granting culture too great a role in national claims it overlooks a 
pressing aspect of nationalist reality. Moreover, granting nations a 
“public sphere” as Tamir recommends is sometimes hard to distin- 
guish from granting them some kind of political status.” More 
recently, theorists have raised concerns about the cultural-side 
approach to nationalism. By making cultural preservation central to 
the national claim, critics point out, we run the risk that a population 
will veer towards essentialism. Culture is fluid, they argue, but if we 
make accommodation measures dependent on cultural identity, then 
there is an incentive to create a sense of “immutability” to these iden- 
tities (Levy 2000: 11). Worse still, there is concern that the recent 
emphasis on cultural rights will turn public policies into instruments 
“for maintaining contested cultural traditions,” effectively “immuniz- 
ing internally oppressive communities from interference” (Baubock 
2001: 320). Some theorists respond to these difficulties by calling for 
more carefully structured regimes that can create checks and balances 
on multicultural or national accommodation (Shachar 2001). Others 
recommend a shift in thinking away from the ideal of cultural plural- 
ism and towards the prevention of inter-group harm (Levy 2000). 

The most radical response to this problem, however, comes from 
those who challenge the original assumption behind this branch of 
liberal-nationalist theory. They disagree that the claim to accommo- 
dation centers on the role of culture. Instead they argue that the polit- 
ical aspect of nationalism should be the focus of attention, because 
the best arguments for nationalism are political rather than cultural. 
The problem, they say, is that the first wave of liberal-nationalist and 
multiculturalist theory too closely associated cultural and national 
identity (Baubock 2001: 324), when in fact the claims and the modes 
of accommodation appropriate to each are very different. The political/ 
cultural distinction remains key though, because we must again dis- 
tinguish the political from the cultural side of collective life in order 
to accord national claims their due. 

Dissatisfied with the cultural-side account of nationalism, theorist 
Margaret Moore developed a theory of nationalism that advocates in 
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favor of a political understanding of the national claim. She rejects the 
culture-based defense launched by liberal-nationalists like Tamir, 
saying that national identity has been wrongly conflated with the idea 
of common culture when in fact it’s about issues of political recogni- 
tion and self-government (2001: 73, 124). Cultural difference, she 
maintains, is “not a crucial or even necessary element” for national 
identity. Nations, Moore argues, are “primarily political communi- 
ties” (2001: 53-73). The only way to accommodate them then, “is 
through the kind of institutional separations that nationalists typically 
seek” (2001: 129). 

Moore and Tamir agree on one point. They both believe that the 
claim to accommodation is grounded in the instrumental value of 
nationalism. For Moore, though, that claim is political rather than 
cultural, and its instrumental value arises in its role in supporting “the 
proper functioning of democratic institutions” by facilitating “two 
constituent goods of democracy: representation and participation” 
(2001: 85). Once the proper political configuration is achieved, she 
suggests, national identity will be adequately protected, at which time 
a nation’s culture can take its own course, to change and evolve as 
best fits the population. The state founded on the basis of a national 
identity should, therefore, be agnostic towards the cultural comings 
and goings of its population. 

The “good government” formulation of nationalism accords in 
several regards with Moore’s arguments. Its defense, like hers, lies in 
the significance of nationality or nationhood to effective and just 
political governance. But there are difficulties with her approach that 
become clear when we consider the experience with nationalism in 
Ireland and Quebec. The first problem is that, as with Tamir’s 
approach, it reflects only one of two formulations of nationalism 
encountered in these cases. And as was discovered with regard to the 
cultural-side approach to nationalism, the two formulations don’t 
observe political/cultural boundaries very cleanly. Just as “national 
character” nationalists were not above getting into politics, “good 
government” nationalists recognized and enlisted the resources of 
culture in making their case. 

Consider for instance the problem faced by would-be Irish nation- 
alists in the seventeenth century. If what is relevant about nationalism 
is its role in political identity rather than cultural experience, how do 
you recognize a nationality that doesn’t (yet) have its own political 
representation? Or what if you are laboring under a hybrid form of 
representation designed to meet the needs of an unrepresentative 
minority? The practical reality is that when it comes to identifying 
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nations we usually take either cultural or territorial factors into 
consideration, or some combination of the two (Boran 2001). And 
this was precisely the position adopted by early Irish nationalists who 
turned to cultural and territorial distinctions in order to set the popu- 
lation apart and help build their case. Nationhood was not just about 
accommodating existing identities for these nationalists, because these 
identities were not firmly established to begin with, or could not ade- 
quately represent the populations involved.? For many nationalists, 
therefore, nationhood is not just about accommodating existing iden- 
tities; it is about generating a sense of shared identity sufficient to 
support a national movement. National identity in other words, is a 
resource that supports claims to a revised political life by providing a 
basis of mobilization that in some cases anticipates the political 
dimension. 

If this is the case, then what is relevant about nationalism cannot be 
fully captured by the elements of an already established political iden- 
tity. Instead, as Bernard Yack explains, the nation is imagined by a 
population in order to provide an antecedent to this kind of political 
project. The nation serves as the pre-political body that constitutes the 
project through an act of collective will. Seeing the nation in these 
terms means “you have to think of its members as sharing more than 
political relationships,” leading to an emphasis on cultural commu- 
nity (2001: 525). If, as Yack suggests, the nation is from the very 
beginning imagined as an entity with generative qualities, it may 
found a shared political identity without being reducible to it. 

Another difficulty is that, as Moore herself recognizes, the business 
of politics has unavoidable cultural implications because the state is 
“inextricably linked with the reproduction of values and cultures.” In 
fact, she defends the right of states to “shape the public culture” in 
order to provide a “common public framework” (2001: 112, 107). 
Just as Tamir conceded that the political state could not be neutral 
towards culture, Moore says that the state “cannot be neutral with 
respect to national membership” (2001: 14-18). Yet if national mem- 
bership has cultural aspects, as she acknowledges, isn’t it reasonable 
to expect the state to take an interest in the cultural development of a 
national community? How can a state be agnostic towards the fate of 
a national culture (or cultures) when that culture is implicated in the 
very definition of national membership, towards which it cannot 
maintain neutrality? Again, the problem is that no clear line can be 
plotted between the politics and the culture of national identity. 

The political arena is clearly of great interest for cultural national- 
ists because of the resources it can offer to cultural development and 
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mobilization. Hardly surprising then that a kind of crossover effect 
between politics and culture prevailed in both the Irish and the 
Quebec cases. This effect helps explain, for instance, why so many of 
the leaders of the 1916 Rising and of the early Irish State began their 
careers with the supposedly culturalist Gaelic League. Indeed it has 
been estimated that half of all government ministers and senior civil 
servants in the first fifty years of the Irish State had been Gaelic 
League members in their youth (Foster 1988: 450). In short, political 
nationalism proves, in reality, hard to disentangle from the cultural 
activities of the population involved. Given problems in defining 
national identity without reference to culture or other pre-political 
forms of solidarity, and in disentangling political and cultural 
mobilization, we have to wonder how plausible it is to separate the 
two sides of nationalism or base an accommodation strategy on 
this approach. 

Moore’s is not the only account that puts the emphasis on the 
political meaning of nationalism. Rainer Baubock suggests that the 
best arguments for national language rights, for instance, “derive 
from claims to territorial self-government” and not from claims about 
the role of culture in liberal societies (2001: 321). The moral weight 
that we accord to national claims, in other words, should reflect the 
political dimensions of those claims. 

The account of nationalism developed by Moore and Baubock 
echoes ideas encountered in the “good government” formulation. It 
captures its concern with jurisdiction and justice, and reflects the 
argument that solidarity or shared identity is essential to political life. 
But the “good government” formulation was premised on inherent 
differences in a population’s circumstances, interests, and attach- 
ments, and the nationalists who articulated it took an active interest 
in cultivating and maintaining that distinctiveness. In other words the 
“good government” formulation is concerned with addressing the 
needs of (or perhaps even the need for) a pre-political context. For this 
reason, it is not straightforward to characterize such nationalism as, 
at root, a political claim, or to evaluate it primarily on these terms. 
Further complicating the political/cultural divide is the fact that many 
of the nationalists who achieved political advances in Ireland and 
Quebec had decidedly cultural motivations. They recognized the role 
of the state in developing the public culture, and made politics their 
goal for these reasons. No matter how beneficial nations prove as a 
political force, then, it does not seem likely that we can develop a 
sense of nationality or national identity that is agnostic towards 
cultural development. 
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The theoretical effort to present the essence of nationalism as 
involving either a culturally centered or a politically centered claim 
is complicated by the fact that nationalist argument involves elements 
of both. The crossover effect witnessed in Ireland and Quebec led cul- 
tural nationalists to seek political authority and political nationalists 
to cultivate cultural awareness. The effect was common enough to 
cast serious doubt on any theory that requires us to view nationalism 
as one kind of claim or another. It is especially curious then that we 
have advocates of liberal-nationalism adopting such divergent read- 
ings of the phenomenon, and it suggests that the liberal-nationalist 
project may be headed for troubled waters. The bright line between 
politics and culture that Tamir believes we must observe fades quickly 
in the light of day and the multiculturalist vision of domesticated 
nationalism begins to look like a dangerous chimera. For this reason 
Margaret Canovan takes to task those who seek to contain national- 
ism within the bounds of liberal theory, calling such efforts “self- 
defeating” (2001: 203). She is unconvinced by cultural-side solutions 
that aim to divorce nations from states in favor of a “rich plurality 
of semi-autonomous communities presided over by a benevolent but 
impartial regional authority.” This solution amounts, she says, to little 
more than liberal “dreaming” (1996: 117). 

This “dream” might equally well apply to Moore’s political-side 
solution, because what fails is the attempt to distinguish political from 
cultural motives. Any attempt to enact this dream, Canovan believes, 
would merely re-establish the political/cultural connection at a new 
level, and would “further politicize communal identity, while depriv- 
ing the political structure of the affective support it needs to be able 
to command allegiance” (1996: 117). We might add that the political 
level is unlikely to escape becoming an object of mobilization, so any 
neutrality achieved at that level would be short-lived. In other words, 
no matter which end you begin at, the kind of “divide and contain” 
strategy encountered in these works fails to deliver the anticipated 
results. 

Is the liberal-nationalist project therefore doomed to incoherence? 
Should it be abandoned as Canovan suggests? We need not conclude 
this. The chief weakness of the theories discussed here is not so much 
that they have misunderstood nationalism, it’s that they’re only giving 
us half the story. The distinct political and cultural aspects of national 
communities are real, and this is borne out in the nationalist formu- 
lations in Ireland and Quebec. But nationalism appears to be the glue 
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that holds them together, rather than the operation by which we can 
set them apart. Despite the key insights of liberal culturalism, and 
despite the expressed commitments of these theorists to incorporating 
this approach into a renewed liberalism, the theories discussed here 
focus on one aspect or motivation of nationalism at the expense of 
another. This translates into significant differences in their accommo- 
dation strategies, with one promising political peace through cultural 
consideration, and the other, cultural freedom through political recog- 
nition. Yet while the political/cultural distinction has analytic value, 
from a prescriptive point of view it is risky to pin our hopes on a 
strategy that involves viewing one aspect of nationalism as its central 
motivation. Too much of what is important in national claims defies 
such finite categorization. 


Conclusion 


The two formulations of the nationalist argument encountered in 
Ireland and Quebec tell us something about the value of two of the 
more commonly employed divides when it comes to theorizing about 
nationalism. In the case of the civic/ethnic divide, the formulations 
help dispel the myth that nationalisms are born as pure types based on 
either choice or discovery, or that national projects are likely to main- 
tain a purely civic or ethnic trajectory. Nonetheless, the distinction 
does draw our attention to the mechanisms of membership and the 
different qualities of chosen or inherited commitment. In the case 
of the political/cultural divide the formulations serve to confirm that 
there are significant differences in the way actual nationalists focus 
their efforts and justify their cause. Although, again, a firm line 
cannot be maintained and nationalist reality proves messier than the 
dichotomy suggests. 

The fascination with dividing nationalism into its good and bad 
forms may be at the root of a new problem emerging in the area of 
liberal-nationalist theory. The liberal-nationalist approach is distin- 
guished by its appreciation of the inter-penetration of political and 
cultural life, and its aim is to reconcile nationalism with liberalism 
under appropriate terms. Because of a tendency to emphasize either a 
political-side or cultural-side reading of nationalism, however, liberal- 
nationalist theories can come to confront one another head-on. Yet 
neither side of the debate can create a fully workable account because, 
as the Irish and Quebec experience demonstrates, nationalism rarely 
honors the conceptual boundaries that prove helpful in the theoretical 
realm. Both sides can use these problems to raise powerful critiques 
against the other, making it hard to move forward. The impasse that 
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results has the potential to stall the progress of liberal-nationalism as 
a whole. 

Examining nationalist argument drawn from a real-world context, 
I suggest, can illuminate the roots of the current impasse. We discover 
by re-examining nationalist writings that although the two formula- 
tions differ on how they define and justify their nationalist goals, each 
to some degree entails the other, bringing the two much closer 
together than a bifurcated approach supposes. While the political/ 
cultural distinction has some descriptive value it is wrong to expect 
that either one of these formulations can single-handedly capture the 
“true meaning” of nationalism. Political theories that adopt this view 
will fail to resolve nationalist claims and may even do more harm than 
good. To overcome this difficulty, I argue, it is necessary to focus on 
what is common to both political and cultural forms of nationalism. 
By asking what ties the two sides of the national equation together we 
can focus on the concerns that motivate nationalism in both its for- 
mulations, without supposing they can be reduced to either a strictly 
political-side or cultural-side account. 

But if we allow both sides of nationalism back into the picture at 
full strength we are faced with even more difficult questions: How do 
the two sides of the national claim relate to one another in a liberal 
setting? Need we be wary of how this relationship operates, and what 
kinds of measures might be necessary to both accommodate and man- 
age this relationship? What we need, in other words, are theories that 
can help us manage the political-cultural relationship to nationalism 
as a fully fledged dynamic. Rather than being viewed as a complicat- 
ing factor when it comes to liberal justice, then, the tight relationship 
between the political and cultural aspects of national claims should 
serve as the starting point for rethinking our theories on nationalism. 

The political/cultural dynamic to nationalism is, of course, a deli- 
cate one. If not carefully managed it can have perverse consequences 
for the populations involved, by empowering cultural groups to 
restrict the political rights of their members, for instance, or by estab- 
lishing political systems that reward cultural homogeneity. In the face 
of these risks, it is not enough to suggest we can detect and maintain 
some line between the political and cultural sides of national life. 
Instead, the best way forward involves developing a better under- 
standing of how this interaction operates both from a theoretical and 
empirical perspective. My next task, therefore, is to return to the two 
formulations already identified and examine more closely the nature 
of their relationship. This is the aim of Chapter 6 where I begin the 
work of investigating a common theme or central claim between 
the two. 


6 Nationalism as representation 


The aim of this chapter is to reconsider the two formulations of 
nationalism encountered in Ireland and Quebec to see if they can lead 
us towards a better understanding of what is at stake in national 
claims. I argued in the previous chapter that the two formulations 
contained both political and cultural elements. But the nationalism 
involved traveled a long way from an original formulation that 
stressed political concerns to a later once centered on cultural 
priorities. One way to examine the political/cultural dynamic to 
nationalism, therefore, is to examine how this process unfolded. 
Reconstructing this process as a conceptual history can put us in a 
better position to see what holds the political and cultural aspects of 
nationalism together even as its specific form undergoes change. 

The common theme that emerges from this exercise, I argue, is a 
concern for representational resources. But representation is simulta- 
neously a political and cultural process, so to address representational 
issues means combining these two areas in one way or another, and 
this is what nationalism aims to do. This drive can lead to an inver- 
sion in logic and priorities as nationalism unfolds, creating what 
appears to be an entirely new cultural nationalism out of the original 
concern with government and political representation. If we are inter- 
ested in understanding the political/cultural dynamic to nationalism 
then we need to consider its role in representation. 

Indeed it appears that nationalism and representation share impor- 
tant links. Not only do they have common conceptual origins, as I will 
discuss in the following sections, both are premised on the existence 
of a shared frame of reference. In essence, nations may serve as kinds 
of epistemic framing systems that support shared representational 
acts. Yet even if the moral claim of nationalism derives from this 
representational role, there are still important caveats to be observed. 
To be effective, framing systems should have certain qualities such as 
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currency and relevancy. Moreover, in order to help deal with complexity 
they are unavoidably selective. If we take nationalism to be a claim 
about representation or representational resources, this suggests we 
need to observe important limits to how nationalism is enacted or 
accommodated, as well as accept that there are constraints on what 
we can expect nationalism to achieve. 


The political/cultural dynamic as conceptual history 


The striking thing about the two formulations under discussion is that 
they are almost directly reversed when it comes to their relative 
weighting of political and cultural concerns. So while they share com- 
mon elements, some kind of inversion appears to have taken place 
between the first formulation and the second. Yet how or why does 
nationalism produce a reversal in its own apparent logic and priori- 
ties? To address this question I propose to return to the nationalism 
observed in Ireland and Quebec and consider in more detail how this 
inversion developed. In doing so I am interested not only in how the 
inversion of priorities and logic took place but also in what, if any- 
thing, remained constant throughout these developments. In other 
words, does something hold the two iterations of nationalism together 
and could that factor hold an important clue to why nationalism oper- 
ates as it does? Rather than being an additional hurdle to deciphering 
nationalism, then, the inversion and splitting of nationalism into two 
historical formulations may help point us in the right direction. For it 
puts us in a position to ask what is common to both formulations and 
what kinds of concerns feed the dynamic movement between them. 

I will begin by considering how the political and cultural aspects of 
the national concept appeared in the arguments of Henry Grattan. 
I should note that these early statements of Irish nationalism have no 
direct parallel in Quebec, although this is hardly surprising. In this 
period the population in Quebec was a small, caught up in the after- 
effects of conquest, and still coming to terms with its political losses. 
But when nationalism did become a distinct presence among this pop- 
ulation in the eighteenth century, its nationalism reflected many of the 
same themes that Grattan develops. 

In making his case for national self-government in Ireland, Grattan 
stressed both the marginalized interests of the island and the status of 
the Irish as a nation (1865). The first argument is clearly politically 
focused, while the second is vague and unfocused, so this nationalism 
presents itself as a primarily civic and politically oriented formulation. 
Yet why the emphasis on national status? What did this mean for 
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Grattan? Liah Greenfeld argues that in the eighteenth century 
nationhood had certain elevating associations that account for its role 
in the rise of popular sovereignty (1992: 5-9). The Irish as a population 
may have had distinct circumstances, they may even have had ancient 
self-governing practices. But in the thinking of the period, to merit 
participation in the new form of representative government they needed 
to establish that they were also a national group to confirm that they 
were fit to represent themselves. Nationhood in Grattan’s speeches 
therefore reflects an attempt to claim worthiness for collective self-rule. 

This position immediately raises a difficult question, however, and 
the effort to address it provides the drive behind much of the nation- 
alist developments witnessed in these two cases. If nations are groups 
that have a prima facie claim to popular sovereignty, then how can a 
population demonstrate their nationhood? Grattan makes two sets of 
appeals to address this question. In one, he appeals to the authorities 
in London to recognize the distinct sympathies and interests that pre- 
vail in Ireland (1865: 255). In other words, he points to unique local 
circumstances, both practical and emotive. But his appeal is made not 
only to English audiences. He also addresses himself to his compatri- 
ots in Ireland, telling them to “become a nation” (1865: 48). In these 
two brief passages is captured a powerful logic the implications of 
which would unfold over the ensuing years. For in them are contained 
two realities of nationhood: that on the one hand circumstances create 
a nation and that on the other, a population does.! 

The nationalists that followed Grattan had their work cut out for 
them. They needed to establish both to their own populations, and to 
outside authorities, that they had distinct circumstances and a distinct 
basis of solidarity to underpin the claim to nationhood. The necessity 
to demonstrate these features of nationhood motivated the efforts of 
nationalists such as O’Connell in Ireland and Papineau in Quebec. 
These figures focused on rallying and organizing political action in 
their respective populations, while simultaneously raising conscious- 
ness about the differences in the Irish or Quebec situation. Focusing 
on issues such as Catholic emancipation, land tenure practices, or leg- 
islative rights served two purposes. There was always the possibility 
that some reform might be achieved, but these issues also served to 
highlight the asymmetry in the situations faced by these populations 
as compared to others under the same political regime. 

Thus we begin with two main conceptual elements to nationalism — 
nations as an indicator of fitness for political self-representation and 
nations as distinctly situated populations. Both are subject to demon- 
stration, and this becomes the chief task of nationalist figures. Grattan 
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issues a vague call to become a nation, and stresses distinct interests 
and sympathies, while figures like O’Connell and Papineau give this 
idea more concrete reality by emphasizing specific legal/institutional 
differences. Nationalists of the period therefore added to the initial 
idea of popular sovereignty the idea that good government (or more 
precisely, good representative government) required local knowledge 
and a shared interest in the wellbeing of a population. 

Given the idea of nationalism that prevailed it should come as little 
surprise that nationalists soon turned their attention to cultivating the 
population’s self-understanding as a distinct group. In essence, they 
were filling out Grattan’s call to become a nation, by building on 
the idea of distinct circumstances and taking it into the cultural/ 
psychological realm, encouraging the Irish or French-Canadians to 
think of themselves as a nation, and their differences as national dif- 
ferences. The process implied education and exhortation and not a 
little invention if necessary because the intent was, at least initially, to 
make an external point. In large part, this was nation as performance, 
and it aimed at demonstrating suitability for the responsibilities of 
government through nation-like identity and conduct. 

And it should be stressed that although cultural activism was a 
significant innovation in these cases, it amounted to opening up a 
second front rather than inventing a new form of nationalism. For if 
they were to be recognized as a cohesive group with the moral char- 
acter to self-govern, then a population needed to have the character of 
a nation — it needed a national character. Creating and reinforcing that 
national character became the work of this second front and the 
nationalists associated with it. This culturally focused development, 
then, flowed directly from the original logic of the national idea which 
centered on claims to representative government. 

It is important to stress that this development not only made strate- 
gic sense, but that there was also considerable continuity between the 
older and newer nationalist concerns. The nationalists who adopted 
an approach based on national character shared with their predeces- 
sors the conviction that there were real differences to their popula- 
tion’s situations, and that these translated into differences in their 
“interests and sympathies,” as Grattan would put it. And they were 
well aware that people’s behavior could reinforce the political case by 
demonstrating cohesiveness and solidarity. So they set about rallying 
the people to this cultural movement, in much the same way as 
O’Connell and Papineau had rallied people to their political move- 
ments. But part of rallying people involves giving them something 
concrete to rally around. The first task of these “national character” 
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nationalists, therefore, was to identify a particular understanding of 
the nation as well as suggest ways to mobilize behind it. In other 
words, they needed to define what national behavior looked like, and 
to promote this definition.” 

Movements like the Young Irelanders attempted this definitional 
task. And their motivation is clearly linked to the question of moral 
fitness. Their emphasis on manners, history, literature, and landscapes 
suggested things that defined a population, set it apart, and gave 
it standing. This definitional drive also helps make sense of the 
paradoxical logic encountered in Henri Bourassa’s call for French- 
Canadians to retain their language so that they could be a worthy part 
of the Canadian national project (1970: 134). By maintaining the 
language, he argues, the population can maintain its claim to be a 
national community, fit to manage its own affairs. Both populations 
therefore needed to embrace and elevate their sources of difference to 
claim the benefits nationhood had to offer. At this stage of the process 
(in the mid-nineteenth century) the national character definition 
remained relatively open, and for good reason. The aim was to recruit 
adherents, to foster that which could solidify a population, and to 
overcome that which might divide them. In Ireland, for instance, the 
national character could not be religiously exclusive without defining 
out most nineteenth century nationalist leaders, who were not of the 
majority Catholic religion. So language, manners, and historical con- 
sciousness all proved useful for defining the national character 
because they can be acquired, but also set one apart. 

Regardless of the emphasis on history and heritage the efforts of 
these nationalists were focused on creating change. They wanted to 
change how Ireland and Quebec were seen by outsiders and by the 
populations themselves. By taking nationalism into the cultural realm, 
therefore, nationalists were shifting the focus to a new kind of repre- 
sentation. As with politics, the cultural representation of Ireland and 
Quebec was largely the work of non-Irish and non-Quebec figures. 
Ireland was cast, as Declan Kiberd has argued, as the land of England’s 
unconscious, both more magical and more depraved than the solid, 
rational, English self-image (1995: 29-64). Quebec on the other hand, 
was Canada’s mental block. It was the land that people (those outside 
Quebec) wanted to forget. Its very presence was supposed to have been 
erased by the measures recommended in Lord Durham’s Report. 
Because it had a bearing on their perceived fitness to govern, the 
nationalist effort began to take a conscious interest in the image of 
their population that was being presented to the world. Their goal was 
to rehabilitate that image so that it supported the claim to nationhood. 
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In Ireland this effort yielded a remarkable cultural renaissance in 
the form of the Gaelic Revival. The movement aimed at creating a 
national literature that could replace old and unflattering stereotypes 
with a new appreciation of the Irish situation. It was quite clearly, a 
re-presentation of Ireland to audiences at home and abroad. The 
effort to define the national character, and to re-present the popula- 
tion as a cultural presence, meant returning to local history and 
practices as an alternative source of material. The need to tie the 
representation effort to local conditions and circumstances suggested 
that what was being represented was in some way closer to the people, 
and more suited to their situation. 

The drive to define the national character and to establish its inher- 
ent indigeneity also paid dividends in terms of national mobilization. 
Having one true ideal of the national character makes it easier to con- 
centrate collective resources on a single performative effort. Once this 
conceptual element is added to the mix — that only this national char- 
acter will do, and that only through it can a people flourish — then the 
pieces are in place for a complete inversion of the nationalist logic. 
An essentialist variant then easily flows from the desire to define 
a national character, and more specifically, to rally people around a 
particular understanding of the nation. 

So even though originally the concern with national character was 
intended to serve the effort for enhanced political representation, the 
cultural cause eventually became the centerpiece of the nationalist 
effort. No longer merely a justification for self-government, nation- 
hood becomes a goal unto itself. In fact, it becomes a reason for seek- 
ing political authority. For if adherence to the national character is to 
people’s benefit, because it uniquely reflects and is suited to their 
circumstances, then surely politics should serve this aim. Achieving 
political power is therefore a way to protect and promote the national 
character. With this development, the inversion in nationalist logic is 
complete.’ Distinct circumstances were no longer the source of the 
nationalist imperative, they were its objective. And good governance, 
once the chief concern of nationalists, was now secondary to securing 
the population’s national character. 


Nations and representation 


In looking for a common theme or factor in nationalism we are 
looking for something that appears in both formulations, and that 
may have had some hand in the dynamic that leads one to transform 
into the other. Having reviewed the conceptual development of 
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nationalism in Ireland and Quebec, I am going to suggest that a 
common factor throughout these developments is a concern with 
representation. But it begins with representation as representative 
government and ends with representation as cultural practice. 
Throughout the process the struggle is always to define, to organize, 
the system of representation in a new way. 

Simply put, the goal for many nationalists was to re-appropriate the 
representation of their population, on the grounds that the existing 
representation system was omitting or misrepresenting critical ele- 
ments. But reclaiming representation requires action on two fronts. 
On the one hand, political nationalism assumes the availability of cul- 
tural resources when it pre-supposes some pre-political community 
that, through its generative powers, posits the political project. On the 
other hand, cultural nationalism assumes some public or political 
resources will be available even if these resources take the form of a 
public sphere or collective cultural rights. Both of these situations 
involve attempts to generate resources for representing some aspect of 
collective life. So what’s common to the nationalist dynamic between 
politics and culture appears to be the drive to develop representational 
resources. 

The focus on representation that I argue emerges from a conceptual 
history of nationalist argument is in keeping with some of the argu- 
ments already encountered in liberal-nationalist theorizing. Margaret 
Moore, for instance, identifies nationalism’s role in facilitating repre- 
sentation in democratic institutions (2001: 76) and David Miller cites it 
as a factor in achieving deliberative democracy (1995: 96-8). Tamir, 
Kymlicka, and Gans, meanwhile, all emphasize its capacity to serve as 
a carrier of social meaning (Gans 2003; Kymlicka 1995; Tamir 1993). 
What these approaches have in common is that they suggest a relation- 
ship exists between nations and some system of representation, in one 
case democratic governance as a system of representation, in another, 
cultures as systems of representation. It’s possible for representation 
to appear as a concern in both forms of nationalism, then, because 
representation is not the exclusive terrain of either culture or politics. 

This is just one possible explanation for the dynamic between the 
politically and culturally focused modes of nationalism. But the idea 
that representational issues sit at the heart of nationalism is lent cre- 
dence by the fact that the two terms — “nation” and “representation” — 
may share a common conceptual origin. Hannah Pitkin, a leading 
theorist of representation, and Liah Greenfeld, a leading theorist 
of nationalism, both begin their seminal works by addressing the 
evolution over time of the key term for their study. And both trace the 
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origins of their respective terms (“representation” for Pitkin and 
“nation” for Greenfeld) to the same development. Both argue that 
their term first takes on political salience with the sending of univer- 
sity experts to church councils in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, as “representatives” from the “nations” (Greenfeld 1992: 5; 
Pitkin 1967: 3) 

If true, then these two terms derive from the same pre-modern 
development. What gives rise in Pitkin’s account to “the rights of 
Englishmen” and thence to representative government, gives rise, 
according to Greenfeld, to the kind of nationalist thinking that 
included claims that the “rights of Irishmen” called for a national par- 
liament and later, cultural security. These shared conceptual origins, 
along with the role of representation in political and cultural argu- 
ments for nationalism, suggests that it may be the common denomi- 
nator between the cultural and the political drives of nationalism. 
This link may in turn explain nationalism’s tendency to slide between 
these different arenas in terms of priorities and logic, as well as its 
eventual inversion in formulation. The question is, what are the rep- 
resentational issues that nationalism aims to address? And more 
importantly, does nationalism have any credibility as a response to 
these issues? If the answer to the last question is no, then while it may 
have noble intentions, nationalism falls short of having moral stand- 
ing. Addressing these questions means taking a moment to consider 
the problem of representation as a process. 


The problem of representation 


Representation can present a moral problem in itself. Plato suggested 
that all representation was a form of misrepresentation or lying 
because it could never be anything more than a poor imitation. Any 
attempt to capture truth in a human community, no matter how 
sincere, will always elide some element of truth’s perfect form, he 
warned (1991). Yet without some form of representation we would be 
reduced to a life of solipsism and isolation. To investigate the central 
claim of nationalism, therefore, we may not need to consider the value 
or worth of collective representation per se. This is fortunate, for at 
the present time there is limited basis for such work in the field of 
political theory (Canovan 1996: 25, n. 12). Instead, if representation 
is necessary for collective life then the most we can do is heed how the 
process of representation takes place, and under what conditions. 
This focuses our attention away from perfect but unrepresentable 
Truth, and towards the question of representational practices. 
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This interest in the conditions for representation brings us face to 
face with a new problem. The problem is that for representation to be 
intelligible to participants, they need to already share some common 
frame of reference. Johann Gottfried Herder, the man most often cited 
as the first philosopher of nationalism, used this idea to refute the 
Condillacian theory of language formation. For language to have 
originated between two children in a desert by means of pointing and 
grunting, as Condillac proposed, would mean that the children 
already shared a sense of the significance of sound as a representa- 
tional tool, and would have understood its association with an indi- 
cated item. In other words, Herder argued that Condillac’s theory 
assumed precisely what it was supposed to explain (Herder 1966; 
Taylor 1975: 19) Representation cannot begin from nothing, Herder 
insisted, it pre-supposes shared concepts or shared ways of appre- 
hending the world. Some frame of reference must exist that equips us 
to make sense of these representational acts by telling us what we 
should pay heed to in a world of otherwise vast possibility. In short, 
we need something that enables us to “decode” information in rele- 
vant ways. If this holds true for both our political and cultural lives, 
then representation requires frames of reference for both these areas. 

The capacity to develop a representational structure to help us inter- 
pret one another and our experiences in life, therefore, is critical. And 
it may be this quality that has made nationhood a critical pre-condition 
for the pursuit of demanding ideals such as liberalism and social 
justice. In essence it helps create the kinds of communities where these 
aims are possible. Reflecting on this relationship Margaret Canovan 
concluded that we should understand nationhood as primarily a 
“mediating phenomenon” akin to Hannah Arendt’s idea of the way a 
table mediates between separateness and relatedness (Canovan 1996: 
69). Citing Edmund Burke, Canovan argues that nations introduce a 
kind of “as if” quality to our political and cultural lives (1996: 70) 
thereby creating stability and continuity out of unlimited contingency. 

There is an important lesson here, as Canovan observes. It is that 
nations are about “shared ownership of something outside us” rather 
than “similarities inside us” (1996: 72). Arendt’s “in-between-ness” 
and Burke’s “as if” qualities come together to produce a group that 
feels as if what is between them is stable, comprehensible, and signif- 
icant. But Canovan concludes that this quality is too elusive to sustain 
any further examination. She cautions, “The delicate structure of 
mediation involved does not lend itself to philosophical dissection” 
(1996: 135). Her unwillingness to theorize the process is not, I think, 
the right response. If it provides grounds for liberalism and social 
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justice, for democratic political and cultural representation, then how 
can we not press further? The representational process she describes 
should not be considered beyond the reach of either our analytical or 
our critical attentions. 

Again, the two formulations of the national claim may help us 
unravel this process. The “good government” formulation of the 
national claim, for instance, suggested that to adequately represent a 
population the political process should align with that population’s 
“interests and sympathies.” But the reality is that all populations are 
a mix of interests and attachments. What do we gain from a repre- 
sentational point of view by the introduction of the idea of the nation? 
One thing might be that, as Hannah Arendt suggested, politics 
requires a setting within which action can take place and have mean- 
ing. In order to appear to others and to have one’s actions immortal- 
ized in the stories that historians tell, she says, we need two things. 
First, there must be a basis for mutual understanding, since the “shar- 
ing of words and deeds” is what gives birth to politics (1958: 198). 
And second there must be boundaries that hold this sharing experi- 
ence together. As Arendt explained in The Human Condition: 


It is as though the walls of the polis and the boundaries of the 
law were drawn around an already existing public space which, 
however, without such stabilizing protection could not endure, 
could not survive the moment of action and speech itself. 

(1958: 198) 


Arendt tells us that we extract ourselves from the necessities of the 
factual world through politics. In doing so we create a kind of false- 
hood, but it is only through this exercise that we can make ourselves 
manifest in the world, by escaping the web of “necessary develop- 
ment[s]” (1968: 259) that threaten to ensnare us. This falsehood is 
what the storyteller gives a final polish to when they create history. So 
politics, it seems, requires us to devise a new account of our place in 
the world, something that sidesteps raw facts. And the outcome of this 
process must be something we can share. 

Could this need for a shared account of the world be met by a 
collective frame of reference that is summed up in the idea of the 
nation? The problem is that this seems to grant the nation too much 
moral standing. If nations are serving as the system that enables the 
very possibility of politics then they take on profound importance. 
Yet even given their fundamental role in collective life, Arendt sug- 
gests there are natural limits on the necessary falsehoods of politics. 
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Arendt cautions that they must stay within reasonable bounds, 
because taking the falsification process too far means undermining the 
politics you aim to enable. So even though as political animals we are 
born liars in Arendt’s view, she warns that any attempt to entirely 
manipulate facts “out of the world” will prove futile in the end, and 
will lead to the destruction of politics (1968: 259). 

Turning to the national character formulation, this formulation 
argued that people would feel more connected, and that they would 
have a basis for collective efficacy and personal esteem through the 
cultural establishment of their nation. This is a tall order, but nations 
clearly have a cultural dimension, and this dimension relies on affec- 
tive and imagined ties at least as much as on any specific knowledge. 
For instance, nations can connect people with a historical past from 
which they draw inspiration. Nietzsche believed we could learn from 
history that people like us, in situations like ours, were once capable 
of great things. Thus when presented properly, he said, history serves 
“the purpose of life” (1980: 23). By establishing a historical frame of 
reference from which a population can draw strength, in other words, 
a nation can connect people with sources of esteem that support 
individual and collective acts. 

And it’s not just history that matters to collective self-representation. 
A population that is exposed to literature or arts in which they appear 
in some degraded form is a population that has a representational 
problem. Either art and literature are not reflecting reality, which 
short-changes that population on an important resource of collective 
life, or they must relate themselves to this degraded status. Hardly 
surprising then if a population relates to this representation by 
starting an alternative representational effort. Thus a national litera- 
ture or arts movement may be born out of the effort to create a self- 
representation that serves the “purpose of life,” as Nietzsche would 
say. The move to create national cultural resources, in other words, is 
motivated by the sense that a previous representational order has 
failed to capture the true dimensions of a population’s experiences. 

The idea that the nation is a focal point around which a more sup- 
portive representational order can be mustered suggests it may have 
important value. But as with the political dimension, it also threatens 
to allow too much importance to nations. Is nationalism a concession 
to our limited imaginations? Is it more about ameliorating emotional 
weakness than about facilitating new resources? Not necessarily, not 
if we view the effort to extract relative stability and meaning from the 
raw facts of the world as a creative and adaptive capacity. In this case, 
it is as if in the presence of the national idea, all that is air crystallizes 
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into solid and in the process we gain some firm ground on which to 
stand. And this process may pay dividends beyond mere emotional 
security. By injecting a sense of constancy into some elements of our 
world we can free up personal resources to direct to other efforts. 
Niklas Luhmann, for instance, observes this dynamic at work in the 
case of trust, which begins by positing a belief in the predictability of 
others’ conduct, thereby freeing up energies that can be directed 
towards other challenges and opportunities in life (1979). 

But as with the political dimension, there is a built-in check on the 
frame of reference that can develop in the cultural realm. A cultural 
life that is too far out of touch with reality will have limited value for 
a population. Like the falsehoods of politics, cultural forms are 
extractions from reality, but they too need to reflect people’s life expe- 
riences. Nations provide a sense of connectedness for many people, 
and can provide a framework within which people can direct their 
affective attachments in terms of history and cultural expression. This 
cultural capital can then be called upon to help negotiate future chal- 
lenges. But if this becomes an effort to shield a population from 
change, or sustain collective esteem through self-aggrandizing history 
or arts, the representational value of the nation is diminished. 

This discussion suggests that nations are the reflection of an 
important representational process within a population. Where a pop- 
ulation shares certain conditions it will likely develop a shared frame 
of reference that goes along with them and their representational acts 
will reflect this. Nationalism, in this case, can be understood as the 
claim that there needs to be a better fit between the representational 
forms available to a population and a frame of reference that is cur- 
rently in use among that population.’ Or it may in some cases be the 
claim that a frame of reference needs to be developed and shared. 
Ultimately, the moral weight of this claim is tied to the role that 
frames of reference play in enabling representation in collective life. If 
this view of nationalism is correct, it suggests that nationalism should 
be understood as a claim about representational resources. 


Nations as frames of reference 


If nationalism is about having a shared frame of reference to support 
representational acts, then the next question is, what is being framed 
in terms of the nation and why? In his work Imagined Communities 
Anderson suggests that nationalism is the surface manifestation of 
an underlying “form of consciousness” (1991: 23) and that it is 
only the latest in a historical succession of what he calls “modes of 
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apprehending the world” (1991: 22). Anderson believes we can learn 
a lot about nationalism by considering the kind of consciousness it 
replaced. In the pre-modern era, he tells us, three forces “crossed” to 
create a mode of consciousness steeped in religious content (1991: 4). 
These forces involved a particular way of viewing time, a specific sys- 
tem of territorial authority, and a distinct basis for collective and 
ontological authority (1991: 24-36). The fate of these three compo- 
nents is linked somehow, since all three weaken once the powerful 
combination of printing and capitalism arrives on the scene and a new 
compound takes their place. This new conceptual mix makes it possi- 
ble to “imagine” the nation. But, as it turns out, the base composition 
of the new mode of consciousness again involves our ideas about time, 
territorial sovereignty, and social organization. 

In place of the previous cyclical idea of time, for instance, Anderson 
suggests that the modern consciousness is characterized by an aware- 
ness of simultaneity, or a linear understanding of time (1991: 24). 
Likewise when we move to the modern consciousness sacred commu- 
nities were “territorialized” (1991: 19). Borders become the defining 
feature of territorial sovereignty, displacing the previous mode based 
on high centers of power and influence. Finally, sacred languages that 
had served in the past to shape and uphold a fraternity and adminis- 
trative structure based in religion were replaced in the modern era by 
vernacular languages that rose to prominence through the influence of 
publishing. This solidarity of the book- and newspaper-reading public, 
he says, engendered a new principle of social organization in the form 
of the nation. 

Anderson’s account suggests that the sacred and the modern modes 
of consciousness have in common particular ways of thinking about 
time, space (as reflected in territorial authority), and social relations. 
If we can call the social realm a dimension of sorts, then we might 
term these the three dimensions of human life.’ This may put us in a 
position to answer the first question about nations as framing sys- 
tems. Nationalism provides an integrated way to reframe our think- 
ing about these three dimensions. But this only answers the question 
of what is being framed in these frames of reference or modes of con- 
sciousness. We still need to understand why we take this approach in 
the first place. 

Anderson’s explanation is that we form and re-form these modes of 
consciousness because they offer us ways to deal with the many arbi- 
trary turns of fate we encounter in life. Making sense of the conditions 
we face in life is a considerable task. It is made easier when there are 
ways of imagining such fatalities into a system of order and meaning. 
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According to Anderson, the pre-modern sacred consciousness and the 
modern national consciousness have in common that they “rooted 
human lives firmly in the very nature of things, giving certain meaning 
to the everyday fatalities of existence (above all death, loss, servitude) 
and offering, in various ways, redemption from them” (1991: 36). 

The national consciousness, then, is like the sacred consciousness in 
its capacity to transform “fatality into continuity” and “contingency 
into meaning” (1991: 4). Anderson tells us that there is a fundamen- 
tal question people ask themselves as they pursue their various jour- 
neys through life. It is: “Why are we... hbere...together?” (1991: 56, 
ellipses and italics in original). If we take “we” to address the social 
dimension, “here” the spatial one, and “together” to suggest tempo- 
ral coincidence, then the question identifies the three basic categories 
for which we must find content. The answers we develop to this ques- 
tion then outline the shape and type of any new imagined community. 

If we accept Anderson’s view that the national consciousness organ- 
izes content and meaning along three main dimensions of human 
experience, this lends support to the idea that nations have to do with 
providing a shared frame of reference. But knowing the categories or 
dimensions that constitute the structure of this frame of reference is 
only half the story. Frames of reference also serve to focus attention in 
particular directions and on certain kinds of information and attach- 
ments rather than on others. We know nations to be selective in terms 
of their content and in terms of what they will recognize as belonging 
to the national type. We now need to ask whether this selectivity is 
a necessary part of the process. 

One way to approach this question is by looking at how selectivity 
acts to shape the national content, and asking what might be driving 
this process. I am going to suggest that selectivity is an inevitable part 
of frames of reference because these framing systems serve as mecha- 
nisms to reduce an excess of possible information down to something 
manageable on a day-to-day basis. Time, space, and social relations, 
without some kind of horizons to bound them, can become over- 
whelming in their demands on our comprehension. To illustrate this 
process I will consider each of the dimensions in turn, and ask why 
selectivity in content might be necessary to how the national framing 
system works. 

For instance, time is important not only because we are beings that 
live in a temporal flow, but because the way we think about time 
affects how we live. At the most basic level, the content of the past 
helps indicate what to expect in the future. For this reason it may 
seem that the more knowledge we have about the past, the better we 
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can guide our future actions, but it is not necessarily that simple. 
Nietzsche, in reflecting on the role of history, claimed that too much 
or too accurate history would exact a high price. We need to select our 
historical knowledge carefully so that we don’t overdose on a “surfeit 
of history” (1980: 28). 

Nietzsche argues that the modern fascination with history as scien- 
tific knowledge has had a crippling effect, reducing the positive power 
of history and making it instead something that hinders us. We need 
history to inspire us, but in order that the past does not “overgrow” 
man (1980: 10), we also need to know how to forget. This act of for- 
getting is how we establish horizons to our existence and as Renan 
pointed out, forgetting is one of the critical tasks of the nation (1996: 
18). Such measures are necessary, Nietzsche instructs, because “every 
living thing can become healthy, strong and fruitful only within a 
horizon.” If we do not select our historical knowledge then “every- 
thing which once was rushes in upon man” and we are weighed down 
with “indigestible knowledge” (1980: 23-4). 

There is another level to our thinking about time that raises the 
issue of selectivity. It concerns our ideas about the structure of time 
itself. Anderson’s work already points to the contrast between cyclical 
and linear ideas of time. In the change from cyclical to linear concepts 
of time we are increasingly conscious of the capacity for time to dou- 
ble up, with two or more events happening simultaneously at differ- 
ent geographic points. When the temporal frame of reference permits 
this simultaneity, it becomes possible to contemplate other lives and 
other social worlds as parallel developments, following their own 
independent narrative. This can generate a sense of pluralism through 
a consciousness of these multiple narratives, but it also means there is 
a vast increase in possibilities for what is unfolding at any given point 
in time. This multiplication creates the same problem of excess that so 
concerned Nietzsche. Some principle for sorting between these multi- 
ple possible narratives, therefore, is part of working with the new 
understanding of time. 

It is perhaps easier to recognize how we have imposed a selective 
order upon space through processes such as surveying, mapping, or 
the idea of territorial jurisdiction. But the framing of the spatial 
dimension involves more than just how we color in maps. Communi- 
cations theorist Harold Innis claimed that how we manage our rela- 
tionship with space and time determines the kind of civilization we 
create, a theme that is echoed through more recent work by Manuel 
Castells (2000).? Innis felt that the modern era had an obsession with 
space, shrinking the world through new technologies of transportation 
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and communication (1995: 390-426). But as with Nietzsche’s history, 
it’s possible to overdose on too much space. While technically possi- 
ble, centralized control of large territories for corporate operations, 
political management, or social organization, has not always proven 
desirable (Innis 1995: 407). Selecting what space is significant for us, 
therefore, becomes an important process.!° 

Finally, the social dimension also calls for selection and interpreta- 
tion if we are to achieve a minimum of order and meaning. One way 
of doing this is through recognizable social roles and indicators. From 
the basics of everyday courtesy to the relative ranking of social stand- 
ing, certain aspects of the social dimension need to be stabilized to 
some degree in order to avoid misunderstanding, insecurity, and dis- 
tress. Of course, some of these social structures may also create inse- 
curity and distress, by stipulating gender roles or promoting racist or 
ethnic discrimination. This means we need to we pay close attention 
to the kind of social factors that a nation embraces. Nonetheless, 
social roles and rituals can help shape our dealings with the people 
around us, help inform our own identity, or help interpret the 
identities of others we encounter. 

Indeed such social information can even help us in dealing with 
strangers that we may never encounter but whose conduct affects us 
all the same. Increased interdependence is one important feature of 
modern existence but it is often dependence on nameless others. One 
basis for solidarity with these strangers can arise from shared circum- 
stances and shared idioms. So when it comes to the social dimension 
it is important not just that there is selectivity in information, but also 
that we share this same selection with those around us.'! Because if 
the frame of reference is shared it can support the representational 
acts that are the basis of collective life. If not, representation will be a 
more difficult process, and may even fail. 

This idea of selecting the content and focus of social knowledge has 
already been anticipated in theories concerned with complexity reduc- 
tion in a social context. Like Nietzsche, Niklas Luhmann argues that 
“a surplus of complexity” leaves an individual “incapable of action” 
(1979: 71). Luhmann believes that we create systems that can select 
from among complexity the “possibilities of experience and action” 
on which we focus and in relation to which we can “orient” ourselves 
(1979: 32). Luhmann suggests, for instance, that trust is one mecha- 
nism we have developed to reduce the complexity of our social world, 
but it is not the only one, and it cannot work in isolation. Trust works 
best when other mechanisms of complexity reduction are taking up 
some of the burden. In fact, Luhmann says that trust cannot work at 
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all without a system to structure our understanding of time (1979: 10). 
This again confirms that the social dimension is inter-related with our 
ideas of time at a very basic level. 

This suggests an explanation for the trust between co-nationals 
found in theories of nationalism such as David Miller’s (1995). If co- 
nationals are people who already share a frame of reference in terms 
of time, space, and social relations, then they are likely to have more 
resources free to devote to social trust than otherwise. Note that this 
does not guarantee that trust will develop, but it could increase its 
chances. What’s more, this does not cast nationalism as an expression 
of social trust, rather it is a mechanism that functions like trust by 
increasing security and efficacy among a population. 

One more question that is worth addressing is the idea that com- 
plexity is a special problem of modernity, making selectivity especially 
relevant for modern collectivities. To put it another way, under the 
modern reign of complexity might nations serve, in Ernest Gellner’s 
evocative metaphor, as the essential “breathing chambers” (1983: 51) 
that sustain us under inhospitable conditions? It seems reasonable to 
think that life was also complex for pre-modern peoples. And the 
search for meaning or efficacy was hardly an invention of the indus- 
trial age. So why do nations make their appearance in modernity? 

It may be that collective frames of reference were once more given, 
less evident, and less interrogated than they are in our day and age. 
Given that rapidly changing circumstances are a common feature of 
life under modernity, we find we must revise or reconstruct our frames 
of reference more often, making us increasingly conscious of the part 
they play in our lives. In short, rather than being less functional under 
modernity, we may of necessity become more conscious of how we do 
function. We need not conclude, therefore, that we create frames of 
reference because we can no longer confront life in its fullest reality. 
If it is part of our normal functioning to imagine communities out of 
the conditions we experience in our lives, then we do not adopt this 
behavior simply because we find modernity hard to live up to, or live 
under. And this means nationalism is not a modern pathology. 

In sum, the selectivity of a frame of reference foreshortens our view 
of reality by positing horizons that influence where we focus our 
attention. But it also provides a way to reduce the complexity we 
encounter in everyday reality and in doing so makes it possible for us 
to live in, and makes sense of, a world of otherwise limitless poten- 
tiality. There is a downside to selectivity, of course, and it is that fore- 
shortening can also serve to misinform us or blind us to important 
realities. This raises another aspect of the framing process that should 
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be considered. I am going to suggest that while selectivity is always part 
of a frame of reference, there are other attributes of framing systems 
that are relevant to how we think about or evaluate national claims. 

Luhmann tells us that one necessary feature of complexity-reduction 
systems is that they must have relevance for the situation at hand. 
Speaking of trust, for instance, Luhmann argues that it cannot be 
willed ex nihilo, that “a minimum of real foundation is required” 
(1979: 55). Otherwise, where relevant circumstances are overlooked 
they can come back to invalidate the system (1979: 43). But given 
conditions of constant change it is not just the one-time relevancy but 
also the ongoing currency of the system that matters. Reflecting the 
original context in full accuracy is not an option, for this would repli- 
cate complexity not reduce it (1979: 80). Still, there needs to be 
enough alignment between system and circumstances that it can be 
differentiated from them, while remaining attuned to them (1979: 26). 
The bottom line is that the advantages of a framing system can only 
be counted upon when the frame of reference stays within certain 
parameters defined by the situation within which it is employed. If it 
gets too far out of touch with the actual circumstances that it is trying 
to reflect (albeit in a simplified and artificially stabilized way) then a 
framing system may hinder more than help the population that 
employs it. 

Bringing the points of this discussion together, we can argue that 
nations can be viewed as a representational resource because they 
serve as a shared frame of reference that provides selective content on 
key dimensions of human life. In doing so they help populations avoid 
overwhelming complexity and potentiality, and also free up resources 
for other priorities and processes such as social trust. As such, they are 
an adaptive not pathological response, but to provide a useful basis 
for representation, the national frame of reference needs to stay in 
tune with the circumstances of the population that is employing it. 
I am not suggesting that the national idea can never break loose from 
its roots in the reality of a population’s situation, however. Only that 
when such drift occurs, the nation loses value as a framing system. 


Conclusion 


This chapter argues for understanding nationalism as a strategy for 
enhancing representational resources through a shared frame of refer- 
ence. Yet even if we need a shared frame of reference for representa- 
tion, and even if the national frame of reference may be especially 
relevant to representation in the modern setting, we are not obliged to 
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accept any nationalism that happens to develop. That would be the 
same as saying that we are obliged to trust any person that came 
along, just because we know that we need trust in our lives. 
Sometimes people don’t deserve trust, and sometimes the claims that 
nations make do not deserve moral standing. Knowing when to 
accommodate national claims and when not to, just as with knowing 
when to trust certain people, is a complex calculation in its own right. 
So even if we can identify the moral claim of nationalism as arising in 
its role in representation, we must still evaluate the worth of this 
claim, in light of other possible concerns. 


7 Evaluating nationalism as 
representation 


I have argued that the formulations of nationalism encountered in 
Ireland and Quebec hold two important lessons about nationalism. 
The first is that there is a political/cultural dynamic to how the phe- 
nomenon unfolds, and so it is not realistic to envision a nationalism 
based primarily on one or other element. The second is that these two 
formulations are linked by a shared concern with the conditions for 
representation among a population. Because the nation indicates a 
select set of information and ideas that can serve as a shared frame 
of reference, nationalism can be understood as the desire to establish 
or protect a collective representational resource. 

Yet even if we understand the motivation for this claim, this does 
not mean it is automatically just or legitimate. We need to evaluate it 
as a moral claim in its own right to make this assessment. It is useful 
therefore to ask how this understanding of nationalism stands up 
against other theories that might evaluate the claim differently. I begin 
by comparing this account to other theories that argue for the broad 
legitimacy of national claims, and ask what a representational 
approach can bring to this field of theory. 

Not all recent theoretical work on nationalism has been in favor of 
its accommodation, however. It is useful to ask, therefore, whether an 
approach to nationalism as representation can help respond to some 
of the issues raised in this larger body of work. Arguments for 
national accommodation have been countered in at least three ways. 
The first way points out that people have complex identities with 
many social markers (such as gender, age, sexual orientation, religion, 
etc.) that can each create a uniquely situated population. So the ques- 
tion is, why should national cases be accorded more consideration 
than these other kinds of differences? In today’s complex world, isn’t 
a multicultural approach the only fair way to go? 
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The second set of arguments against national accommodation 
suggests that even if nations once held a special position in the social 
and political order, the world has moved on, and it’s no longer necessary 
or even appropriate to make national accommodation a priority. New, 
more evolved forms of group accommodation such as post-nationalism 
or transnationalist alternatives are better suited to addressing contem- 
porary problems. A third set of arguments suggests that there is a milder 
version of particularist political attachments available, a version that 
can achieve the same ends as nationalism without incurring the same 
risks in terms of violence and discord. By substituting patriotism for 
nationalism, so the argument goes, we can keep the good and lose 
the bad while still maintaining defined and cohesive political commu- 
nities. These are powerful and important challenges and I will address 
each one separately. 

Seeing how a representational account would respond to the 
arguments raised in these other theories is one way of evaluating its 
contribution. Another is by focusing on the question of limits, and this 
is the work of the second part of the chapter. While accommodating 
a population’s desire for a representational resource is a legitimate 
concern, it should not be pursued at any cost. This means nationalism 
must be limited in important ways. I suggest that there are both inter- 
nal and external limits that should apply. Some of these are already 
implied in the logic of nationalism as representation, while others 
flow from our concern that other things we value, such as the moral 
equality of persons, should be respected regardless of the context of a 
particular claim. With these limits recognized, a representational 
approach to nationalism can be consistent with other moral priorities 
that prevail in liberal-democratic societies. Since it also brings something 
to the debate on nationalism that is not fully accounted for in the 
other theories addressed in this chapter, this suggests the representa- 
tional approach has value as an understanding of the moral claim of 
nationalism. 


Alternate theories of nationalism 


The approach to nationalism that views it as a claim about the condi- 
tions for representation serves to complement existing work on 
liberal-nationalism, since it suggests that liberal theory should take an 
interest in national claims. But it differs in important ways from the 
approach found in several leading works in this area. For one thing, 
it aims to work with the link between the political and cultural aspects 
of nationalism, rather than focus on how they can be divided. At the 
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same time it suggests grounds for rejecting approaches to national 
identity that center on particular cultural characteristics or traits. 

As discussed in Chapter 5 some liberal theorizing on nationalism 
has leant towards what I called a bifurcation approach. Much of this 
theory, I argued, seeks to categorize nationalism as either a primarily 
cultural or primarily political claim, and the motivation for this 
approach is understandable, as the link between politics and culture 
can lead to problems in both areas. But when it comes to nationalism 
the connection persists nonetheless. When construed as a claim about 
political identity and solidarity, as Moore suggests, the satisfaction of 
a national claim is likewise thought to rest within that area. Alternately 
when it is thought to be about cultural security and propagation, as 
Tamir recommends, it makes sense then that efforts at accommodation 
can properly be focused on this arena. The problem is that the repre- 
sentational process cannot be assigned exclusively to either arena. 
Viewing nationalism as a claim about the conditions for representa- 
tion may make the phenomenon more challenging to work with but it 
better reflects its political/cultural dynamic and steers us away from 
approaches that do not prove viable in practice. 

Still, a representation approach to nationalism is not a dramatic 
departure from work in this field. The approach shares with several 
theories of nationalism or multiculturalism an assessment of national 
cultures as significant to identity (Norman 1995; Taylor 1995a), 
meaningful life-options (Kymlicka 1995), or mutual intelligibility 
(Tamir 1993: 128). But it explains these relationships in a slightly 
different way. If national cultures are cast as the direct source of these 
qualities, we risk over-prioritizing national claims. If our personal 
identities, our capacity to make meaningful choices, or our ability to 
make ourselves understood to others is dependent on the secure con- 
tinuation of a given culture, we would have good cause for protecting 
those cultures and accommodating the national claims to which they 
give rise. But we would also face difficulties when it comes to revising 
those cultures, or rejecting or modifying those national claims if 
required by, say, a counter-claim from another national population. 
The theorists mentioned have not argued for reading national cultures 
under these extreme terms. The difficulty is that their work does not 
clarify why, if they are critical to fundamental needs, we should stop 
short of seeing nations as fundamental priorities. 

Alternately, if we recognize nations as facilitating representation 
through a framing system, we can see how it would play into factors 
such as self-identity, meaningful choice, and mutual intelligibility, 
without seeing it as their sole grounds. For example, under this approach 
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we can view national cultures as facilitating the representation of life 
choices, without suggesting they present the sum of these choices 
available for any given population. For this would either limit our 
potential for choice (suggesting we are handicapped when it comes to 
choosing outside our cultures), or imply some kind of comprehen- 
siveness to culture (my culture will address all the choices I need). 
Neither claim is plausible, but we do not need to see culture in this 
exaggerated light, to recognize its role in rendering choice meaningful. 

Will Kymlicka writes that national cultures not only provide 
life-options but also supply a “shared vocabulary” through which we 
can approach these choices (1999: 114). As a vocabulary, the social 
and cultural practices associated with a national group can “render 
vivid to us” the point of the activities we see around us. Cultures are, 
he says citing Dworkin, the “spectacles through which we identify 
experiences as valuable” (1999: 114). Or as Daniel Weinstock puts it, 
some kinds of membership “provide us with frameworks within 
which we lead our lives, rather than pointing towards goals that we 
set for ourselves in the leading of our lives.” In other words, they 
provide “reference points and self-understandings” that we use to 
orient ourselves (2005: 235). In the same vein we could say that 
national frames of reference are not about stocking people with a 
particular, identifiable set of choices. They are, instead, mechanisms 
for representing choices and the environment within which they 
are made. 

Yet does this approach, by recognizing nationalism’s role in 
establishing a shared frame of reference, run the risk of repeating the 
error of over-privileging national claims? Representation may be a 
more demanding task without the aid of a particular frame of reference. 
But understanding nationalism as a framing system does not imply 
that it exhausts the means of achieving representation, although 
the costs and risks involved in other approaches may be higher. We 
know, for instance, that people are capable of changing their national 
attachments, living with bi-national or multi-national identities, or 
identifying as cosmopolitans that regularly move between different 
national settings. In Linda Colley’s colorful phrase “Identities are not 
like hats,” we “can and do put on several at a time” (1992: 6). 
Because of the additional risks and costs involved, changes in the 
conditions for identity should not be imposed on populations lightly. 
Where a good reason exists, however, the approach to nationalism as 
representation suggests this additional effort can be fairly required 
without decisively undermining a population’s psychological, moral, 
or interpersonal resources. 
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An approach that links nationalism to representation would also 
take a slightly different approach to assessing national claims than some 
contemporary theories on nationalism or multicultural accommoda- 
tion. Often these approaches place considerable emphasis on shared 
identity or on cultural traits such as language. But a representational 
approach does not prioritize these concerns. Instead it argues that 
while we should give serious consideration to the role that existing 
cultural forms play, we can legitimately require revisability as a qual- 
ity of a national frame of reference, because this tells us something 
about its prospects for retaining both currency and relevancy for the 
future. If a national claim cannot meet this requirement it is unlikely 
to serve the representational needs of the population in the long term, 
reducing its moral status. 

In other words, this approach suggests that in assessing a national 
claim we should not be focused on the need to preserve particular traits, 
rather we should focus on how those traits relate to the presence of a 
representational facility among that population. So in contrast to theo- 
rists such as Chaim Gans, who sees the justification of cultural nation- 
alism arising in the intergenerational preservation of a cultural heritage 
(2003), this approach requires that these representational resources 
should be respected and accommodated only so long as they are serving 
their original purpose. This leaves open the possibility that the represen- 
tational needs of a population will evolve, and that their cultural and 
political representational institutions should change along with them. 

Gans acknowledges that the preservation of particular cultural 
practices should be conditional on their continued meaningfulness, 
but also suggests that at a “pervasive” or “societal” level cultures will 
continue to have meaning, and so will have a persistent claim to 
preservation (2003: 55). An approach to nationalism as representation 
does not go quite so far. It does not offer assurance that a national 
culture should be preserved against change or transformation. Instead 
it aims at preserving the role that a national culture plays, by ensur- 
ing that representational resources, rather than their particular form 
at any given time, are what is protected through accommodation. In 
some instances, that will effectively mean accommodating particular 
national traits, such as language or religion. But it does not make 
national status dependent on the continuation of those traits, nor is 
their preservation the aim of accommodation. The aim again is to pre- 
serve the representational facility that is, at any given point in time, 
iterated through particular cultural and political forms. 

Looking at nationalism from a political perspective, this approach 
again suggests new criteria for assessing a national claim. While 
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shared nationality can facilitate representation in the political realm, 
as with culture, this process is not above scrutiny. David Miller 
endorses an understanding of the national claim based on the belief 
that co-nationality enhances the prospects for social trust, solidarity, 
and social justice (1995). But this presumes a nationalism that strives 
to fairly represent the population involved. It is possible, however, 
for nationalism to be deployed in a way that undermines the political 
representation of some within a population, and in this case we might 
not want to recognize it as having the moral standing Miller suggests. 

Under a representational approach to nationalism, by undermining 
the political representation of any populations within its purview, 
nationalism can undercut its own moral claim. This means that in asking 
about the appropriateness of politically accommodating a national claim 
it is legitimate to ask how everyone involved in a given situation is rep- 
resented within that national frame of reference. If minorities or tradi- 
tionally disadvantaged groups face diminished representation under a 
national system, then this must count against that claim, at least in so far 
as this claim is understood as a claim about representational resources. 


Nationalism and multiculturalism: 
mutually modifying 


Multicultural theory shares with theories of nationalism a concern for 
secure cultural identity. But because it argues for accommodating 
these needs within existing political regimes, it does not raise the same 
prospect for political divorce that nationalism does. So it is reason- 
able to ask, given the rise of multiculturalism and its increasing 
acceptance in both theoretical and political circles (Kymlicka 2001: 
39-48), do we even need a theory of nationalism at this stage? Or can 
multicultural theory provide solutions that will work for national as 
well as immigrant or multicultural populations, without entailing the 
disruptions that nationalism involves? 

Nationalism’s emphasis on political or cultural autonomy can seem 
divisive when the drive of multicultural theory is to find ways for 
different cultures to live together in equality and justice. Suggesting 
that some populations can solve their difficulties through a form of 
exit seems like an abandonment of multicultural principles, and more- 
over, champions a solution that is available to some but not all minor- 
ity cultures. Since multiculturalism is premised on the idea that states 
should not promote a single cultural identity, as this privileges the 
dominant cultural group and unfairly marginalizes and disadvantages 
others (Kymlicka 2001: 43), there is a danger that nationalism will 
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merely recreate this unfair arrangement in a new political order. In 
other words, if the national claim simply involves trading places in 
terms of cultural or political dominance, then it presents a problem 
for multicultural justice. 

Further complicating the picture is the fact that nationalism is often 
defended on the same terms that multiculturalism itself uses — secure 
identity, individual autonomy, recognition, etc. Multiculturalism can 
also lay claim to a role in representation, so when national and 
multicultural issues appear together, as they often do, there is no clear 
sense of which approach should take priority. Should national claims 
bow to the aim of developing a just multicultural order? Or should 
multiculturalism concede to the aim of pursuing a national project? I 
am not sure we can decide between these two options in the abstract. 
But I want to suggest that the two aims may not be mutually 
exclusive, rather they may be mutually implied. 

Both multiculturalism and nationalism address representational 
issues but they emphasize different aspects of the process. On the one 
hand, multiculturalism reminds us of the importance of recognizing dif- 
ference, and finding appropriate ways to accommodate and represent 
the differences that matter to people. Nationalism, on the other hand, 
is focused on securing a basis for shared representational acts. These are 
in fact complementary goals. Omit either one and your representational 
system is likely to run into trouble. In pursuit of sharedness it will fail 
to represent relevant differences, or in pursuit of difference it can fail to 
provide a shared basis for mutual representation. 

So it may not be a matter of deciding between nationalism and multi- 
culturalism. Instead they should be regarded as mutually modifying 
principles. Where multiculturalism emphasizes the role of culture in 
individual autonomy, for instance, nationalism emphasizes its role in 
collective autonomy. Where multiculturalism stresses that barriers to 
integration and participation should be minimized, nationalism 
stresses that some integration should take place nonetheless, and 
indicates what that may involve (Miller 1995: 138). Multiculturalism 
may require that national cultures are revised towards greater open- 
ness and accommodation. Yet to revise any culture towards a more open 
and inclusive stance means having something coherent to revise in the 
first place. It also suggests that there should be an identifiable outcome, 
one that the population or populations involved can recognize and 
adopt as a new cultural and political form. Nationalism and multi- 
culturalism then, because they share a concern for representation, 
share a concern for revisability, which will require that both change 
and stability play a part in a population’s political and cultural life. 
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Nevertheless, we might grant that the national claim has its roots in 
a concern with the conditions for representation, and still conclude 
that what is called for is better representation within the existing order, 
rather than something that threatens to fracture an existing political 
project. Anne Phillips has developed an account of what she calls “the 
politics of presence” which argues that for many previously excluded 
groups enhanced representational presence within the existing political 
order can help meet the needs of their situation (1995). Why shouldn’t 
this also be the case for national populations? 

Phillips develops a powerful argument based on several points but 
the most compelling argument, she believes, is the potential for a 
politics of presence to lead to policy transformation (1995: 175-6). 
Phillips stresses that not all policy options can be worked out in 
advance, therefore it is important to have a diversity of voices at the 
table when final details are being decided (1995: 157). Phillips’ argu- 
ments, therefore, are motivated by a concern for good government. 
Yet instead of the politics of presence, the national claim can lead 
to a politics of absence. It potentially involves a withdrawal from 
shared politics and culture that, if Phillips is correct, promises to thin 
out the policy agenda not only of the break-away nationalist population 
but also of the rump population. To put it another way, is it preferable 
to address national claims through a politics of presence, rather than 
more expansive political or cultural restructuring? 

Phillips discusses the question of national minorities and self- 
government claims in light of the politics of presence, and addresses 
the Canada/Quebec situation in particular (1995: 115-45). Her conclu- 
sion is that there is no easy fit between the two sets of representational 
concerns, and she admits that the politics of presence proves “wanting” 
when it comes to certain national questions (1995: 121-2). These 
include the “pressing concerns” that national minorities may have 
“about sustaining cultural or linguistic identity,” concerns that a politics 
of presence may “sideline” in the pursuit of its own goals (1995: 141). 
Phillips does not take the discussion of the national claim much 
further than to recognize this “potential incompatibility” between 
national and minority/gender claims (1995: 125). Her interest is in 
working out the implications of the representational argument for 
groups seeking inclusion and integration, rather than those who feel 
their situation demands new arrangements. 

However she does appear to contrast the assumption of hetero- 
geneity associated with a politics of presence with the concerns for 
cultural and linguistic identity that arise for national populations, 
and she defends the right of groups to hold these latter priorities 
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(1995: 142). In this she may seem to come closest to defending a 
national claim, but I want to suggest that a commitment to cultural 
and linguistic stability is neither required by an understanding of 
nationalism as representation, nor is it implied by the principles of a 
politics of presence. 

Phillips is correct in saying that many nationalists are motivated by 
a concern for cultural resources and it is true that the national claim 
has often been voiced in terms of preserving a specific national 
character. But if we take it that a desire for cultural stability is valid, 
then this jars with Phillips’ firm rejection of essentialism, and is out of 
step with her emphasis on maintaining an open policy agenda. If keep- 
ing policy options open is a significant political principle it should be 
observed both within national minorities and self-government projects, 
as well as in more heterogeneous or multicultural settings as Phillips 
herself insists (1995: 126). This might seem to run counter to the aspi- 
rations of many nationalists, whose expressed aim is to establish a 
particular political and cultural order, but I will argue that Phillip’s 
emphasis on openness and deliberation actually aligns with the concerns 
of nationalism as representation. 

Drawing on Phillips’ thinking on presence and deliberation, we can 
craft the argument thus: Her argument is that we need to create a 
setting within which the full range of policy options can be voiced and 
considered. Nationalists in turn argue that in some cases the same 
goal may require setting up a separate political order to address the 
situation of a differently situated group which no longer has confi- 
dence in, or a desire to be incorporated within, a larger majority. This 
may be because they have found they cannot achieve the full range of 
options they desire under the prevailing system. It may be because 
they were not incorporated by choice and resist the arrangement in 
the name of historical autonomy. But if it is founded on a concern for 
representational resources, then creating a new representational 
system does not give this entity the right to limit the policy agenda in 
other ways, for example by enshrining particular religious, ethnic, 
cultural, or linguistic terms as non-negotiable. As Phillips points out, 
ideas and presence both play a part in the representation process. So 
if we enhance representational presence through political or cultural 
changes, then we should in return be able to open the field of ideas, 
not restrict it. 

This emphasis on openness may seem to be in tension with the 
national frame of reference’s inherent selectivity. But the tension is 
more apparent than real. Selectivity is an ongoing process, constantly 
being revised and adjusted to suit changing circumstances (akin to 
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Phillips’ final decision-making stage in the policy process). While we 
may recognize the role of selectivity, this does not mean any particular 
selection should ever be regarded as immutable. What is critical is not 
the selection itself, but the process of collective deliberation that 
reaches some shared selection. Ensuring you have the best resources 
to engage in that process is a concern that motivates both Phillips’ 
politics of presence, and the account of nationalism that understands 
it as a representational claim. In other words, nothing in this under- 
standing of nationalism calls for the thinning out of the policy agenda, 
or the marginalization of certain voices in the process. Instead, the 
emphasis is on creating a space within which issues can be effectively 
addressed, and where representational resources can be translated 
into broader political and cultural imaginations. 


The post-nationalist challenge 


I have argued that a shared frame of reference is necessary for shared 
representational acts. But nations are not the only entities that frame 
our shared experiences. This begs the question: what’s so special about 
nations, even if they are providing a shared frame of reference?! They 
are clearly not the only framing systems we collectively employ. Plenty 
of groups may have their own frames of reference, without taking on 
the political or cultural significance to which nationalism lays claim. 
For some observers, therefore, nations seem unduly privileged over 
other attachments that may be equally important to people (Buchanan 
1996). So why should nations have a special place in questions about 
representation that something like, say, religion does not? 

The answer, I think, comes not from the nature of nationalism, but 
from the nature of modern politics. In the modern era politics has 
been “territorialized” (Anderson 1991: 19) and set within borders. 
We define political authority primarily in geographic terms and sov- 
ereignty, jurisdiction, and citizenship are by-and-large tied to particular 
spaces. This was not always the case, and this territory—authority 
connection is not a universal rule. It may one day be surpassed by new 
thinking on space and authority. For the time being, though, the 
frames of reference with most relevance for modern politics continue 
to be those that bring with them a secure and clear attachment to a 
set of territorial information (Murphy and Harty 2003: 192). 

But territory alone does not found the modern political project. 
Nations combine their territorial connections with concepts of history 
and social relations in a way that few other frames of reference replicate. 
The integrated package of information that the nation represents, 
when shared by a population, provides a special kind of territorial 
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attachment — one that can, quite literally, ground political authority. 
The advantage that nations have over other framing systems, in other 
words, is that they bundle together the social, temporal and spatial 
dimensions. Meaning that nations offer what today’s politics needs — 
a reason for setting boundaries in a particular place and for keeping 
them there. So to answer the question of why nations are special kinds 
of framing systems: from a strictly moral perspective, they are not. Yet 
even if they are not inherently more significant than other framing 
systems, their structure and content means they align well with the 
needs of a political order based on collective legitimacy and territorial 
sovereignty, because they integrate territorial jurisdiction with other 
aspects of our collective lives. For as long as our political system is 
territorially focused and premised on representational legitimacy, 
nations will have a significance few other such systems can match. 

Some critics of nationalism might concede that its qualities made it 
uniquely suited for modern politics. But they point out that politics 
itself continues to evolve, becoming more global, more transnational in 
orientation (Murphy and Harty 2003: 183). In light of shifting 
relationships that open up new and possibly more emancipatory or 
flexible forms of political community, might there be better representa- 
tional resources, better framing systems, to be recommended? One 
possibility, for example, is the idea of a post-national basis for collective 
cultural and political representation. Post-nationalism involves the sug- 
gestion that something new can evolve out of a previous nationalism, 
when attachments to ethnic essentialism, or territorial integrity are given 
up in the name of greater diversity, stability, or justice. The 
contemporary Republic of Ireland, for instance, is sometimes cited as an 
example of this evolution in process. The Republic has seen both a loos- 
ening of territorial claims towards the North and a re-definition of the 
national character away from exclusivist religious or ethnic categories 
and towards an open, pluralist, and European-oriented society. 

I will suggest in Chapter 9 that these developments can be over- 
interpreted, and that in the Irish case we are more likely to be witnessing 
a nationality being redefined rather than retired. What an approach to 
nationalism as representation can tell us about the prospects for post- 
nationalism, however, is that any new political form would still face 
the same problem that the original nationalism addressed. To provide 
a basis for representation, the new form would need to ensure some 
shared frame of reference was available among the population in 
question. The difficulty is that by defining post-nationalism in 
terms of what it is not — not socially restrictive, not territorially fixed — 
all that post-nationalism can point to is the absence of shared 
reference points. It is not impossible that new forms will evolve out of 
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nationalism, forms that have the capacity to ground cultural and 
political representation in worthwhile ways. But in so far as post- 
nationalism is defined by its tendency to transcend the bonds that 
defined the national frame of reference, it gives us little guidance as to 
how it might generate new representational resources. 

In other words, if nations have the significance they do because of the 
role they play in facilitating representation, we cannot regard post- 
nationalism as a plausible alternative until one of two things happen. 
Either we develop ways to engage in representation that minimize our 
use of frames of reference without requiring an onerous additional effort 
be devoted to representational activities. Or post-nationalism develops 
its own framing system which, while distinct from the national form, 
could provide enough of a basis to facilitate representational acts. 
Neither of these developments is beyond the realm of possibility. They 
are, however, long-term and large-scale developments that are unlikely 
to offer us practical resources in the near term to help address immediate 
problems for national populations (Kymlicka 2004). 

Similar difficulties arise with a transnationalist alternative to 
nationalism. While this may indicate a future direction for political 
developments there is little to suggest that a transnationalist structure 
exists that is ready to assume a role in collective representation. 
Transnational democratic institutions have turned in disappointing 
results when it comes to capturing the loyalty or allegiances of the 
multinational populations they serve (Kymlicka 2004: 257-61). Such 
institutions may be established, and often with the best of intentions, 
but representation cannot be imposed on a population. In the absence 
of a pre-existing frame of reference that reflects this structure, a multi- 
national or transnational representational order is unlikely to have 
much meaning or legitimacy for a population. And at present any 
transnational or multinational frameworks that exist (such as the 
European Union, for instance) are weak as compared to national ones 
(Kymlicka 2004: 258; Murphy and Harty 2003: 186). While they may 
present a more pluralist alternative to nationalism, then, these new 
political forms may also reduce the representational resources a pop- 
ulation can bring to bear on its political and cultural life. So at the 
very minimum, this should be a choice a population makes for itself, 
rather than one we can fairly impose as a requirement of justice. 


The patriotic alternative 


Post-nationalism is not the only political form held up as a preferable 
alternative to nationalism. The other alternative turns out to be as old as 
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post-nationalism is new. By cultivating a patriotic or republican stance 
towards our political projects, some argue, we can replace nationalism 
with a healthier form of political attachment. If we can resuscitate patri- 
otism as the love of liberty embodied in a particular project, we can 
dispense with national attachments in favor of a more “generous” 
political stance (Viroli 1995: 2) grounded in an alternative form of 
belonging such as “constitutional patriotism” (Habermas 2001). 

One of the first things to note in assessing the patriotic alternative 
to nationalism is that advocates of patriotism position their approach 
as an alternative to an exclusivist and descent-based ideology associated 
with nationalism (Habermas 1992: 4). In contrast, the commitments 
associated with patriotism are presented as politically focused and 
centered on the development and maintenance of a particular popula- 
tion’s civil rights and privileges. As Margaret Canovan has put it this 
distinction amounts to “a contrast between art and nature” where 
patriotic citizens are “united by their commitment to liberal democratic 
principles,” while nationalism is a matter of “ethnicity and culture” 
(2000: 415-16). This relationship heavily echoes the distinction 
between civic and ethnic versions of nationalism. 

But by retaining the common root in nationalism, these terms at 
least have the virtue of reminding us of the unavoidably adulterated 
origins of our liberal projects. Moving to the language of patriotism, 
however, may give a false sense that these origins and the practices 
associated with them (such as citizenship by birth) are now firmly 
consigned to a collective past (Canovan 1996: 92-7). Indeed this is 
just what the patriotic alternative seems primed to do. This new mode 
of patriotism promises to deliver the binding power of nationalism 
without any of its exclusivity. So long as cultural or ethnic concerns 
are kept out of politics and the focus remains on the cultivation of 
shared political liberties, the advocates of patriotism conclude, the 
political project can combine both commitment and openness with 
none of the dangers that nationalism entails. 

Thus a common theme in the republican approach is that it favors 
questions concerning the form of government over pre-political ques- 
tions of membership or defining the people. As it happens, such an 
approach was already attempted in the Irish situation and the results 
help illuminate the difficulties with deploying republicanism as a 
response to national claims. At the end of the eighteenth century 
republican ideas were spreading rapidly in Ireland and promised to 
dramatically re-shape the political landscape. The revolutionary 
nationalist figure Wolfe Tone was among the more radical Irish repub- 
licans of this period, but there were others who were loyalist in their 
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commitments while still seeking significant political reforms 
(Dickinson 1997). Thus they were republican and reformist without 
being separatist or nationalist, a seemingly ideal combination. 

Stephen Small has written a revealing account of the political 
thought of this period, focusing on the experience with republicanism 
(2002). The early republican experiment fails in Ireland, he says, 
because it had an inevitable tension at its heart, one that its adherents 
were unwilling to address. That tension concerned the question, “who 
are the people?” Or to put it another way, in whose name is government 
to be reformed? Reformist republicanism took root in Ireland among 
individuals who were largely of English and Protestant extraction, a 
group already privileged under the prevailing laws. They recognized 
that republicanism required a civic body imbued with civic virtue, but 
many concluded that the mass of the Irish population was unsuited to 
full citizenship due to their religion, poverty, and lack of property 
ownership. 

So while there was commitment to reform the system of Irish 
government, there was often, in Small’s words, “ambivalence towards 
Irishness” (2002: 38) on the part of these patriots such that “the most 
fervent Irish republicans were likely to be strongly anti-Catholic” 
(2002: 135). They sought reform of government, while hoping they 
could avoid addressing the issue of political membership. This, Small 
concludes, is the reason Irish republicanism proved incoherent, 
ultimately splitting into Protestant Ascendancy on one side, and radi- 
cal nationalism on the other. For as he put it “Constant appeals to 
‘the people’ could hardly avoid indefinitely the issue of whether the 
Catholics were included in this definition” (2002: 139). Lest it appear 
that eighteenth-century Irish Protestants were alone in their tendency 
to view republicanism in self-interested ways it is useful to recall that 
republicanism made another appearance on the Irish scene more than 
a century later with the 1916 Rising. In this case, republicanism 
aimed at establishing a regime that would confirm membership 
based on Catholic virtues, an approach that left Protestants at a civil 
disadvantage. 

It might be suggested that republicanism is a perfectly good theory 
that was simply ill-used in the Irish case. But I don’t think this is 
sufficient to set aside the problems that this example raises. Both 
instances of republicanism in Ireland show that the question of mem- 
bership has profound consequences for the kind of republicanism that 
results. The lesson that can be taken from the Irish experience, there- 
fore, is that the question “who are the people” is unavoidably prior 
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to questions concerning forms of government. Left in abeyance, the 
problem does not go away, instead it may take on added urgency. 

The omission of this question from recent discussions of republi- 
canism, therefore, is especially perplexing. Philip Pettit has sketched 
an appealing political alternative based on the republican idea (1997). 
And as with Habermas and Viroli, Pettit’s account largely assumes 
that there is already consensus on the membership issue. This does 
not diminish the value of his work in outlining a republican theory 
of government. Still, it does make it less than straightforward to 
introduce it in situations where there is disagreement on the people 
question. 

Pettit recommends a system that puts the ideal of non-domination 
at the center of the political order (1997: 51-78). And his republican- 
ism is not necessarily hostile to minority accommodations even when 
those groups have a distinct national identity (1997: 146). Indeed his 
work may even sanction exit under extreme cases of irreconcilability.* 
Yet the balance of his argument assumes these disagreements have 
been resolved and that clarity prevails regarding the composition of 
“the people.” This clarity, however, was glaringly absent in the Irish 
and Quebec cases, and without it, there can be deep disagreements 
over what non-domination requires. 

The difficulty is that while non-domination may have the potential 
to make things better by removing arbitrary power, in the wake of 
those reforms it offers little resources for indicating who should 
administer power over whom even if it is through rule of law in a 
well-governed polity. To put it more pointedly, when it comes to intro- 
ducing republicanism into cases of national conflict, we can’t say in 
advance what kind of outcome republicanism would more properly 
support. On one side we have the political autonomy option (as a 
means to reduce arbitrariness and enhance just government (1997: 68)), 
on the other, the cultivation of virtuous attachment to the larger state 
under reformed terms (so people won’t experience government as 
domination (1997: 97)). Strong arguments can be developed on either 
side, and in the Irish case republicanism turned up in both Loyalist 
forms that favored the attachment route, and separatist forms that 
favored the autonomy solution, confirming its ambiguity on this 
point. Thus it appears that republicanism is at its best when it is rec- 
ommending a form of government. It seems to have limited resources 
for addressing the more fundamental question of how to decide what 
population group should be represented under which political project 
to begin with.’ 
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The difference between republicanism and nationalism, therefore, is 
that nationalism reveals that an important link runs between the polit- 
ical and cultural (or pre-political) life of a population, a link that plays 
a fundamental role in the conditions for representation in both areas. 
The question is whether patriotism or republicanism can assume the 
role that nationalism once played in terms of particularist political 
attachments without also coming to terms with the connection 
between the political and cultural aspects of membership. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that this dynamic will persist regardless, but 
neither a patriotic nor a republican approach seems prepared to 
respond to it, preferring to sideline the issue while addressing more 
classically political matters. 

When understood as a claim about representational resources, 
nationalism indicates the presence of an important dynamic between 
politics and culture, a dynamic that plays a part in the pre-political 
connections that undergird a representative political project. 
Accommodating nationalism, of course, requires us to question the 
ways in which this dynamic plays out, and ask where it may be appro- 
priate to limit or reject the claims that a national group may advance. 
Patriotism, in contrast, promises we can rise above these relationships 
while republicanism suggests we can treat them with benign neglect. 
Adopting either course risks replacing caution with complacency, and 
may put populations at greater risk than under an approach that 
favors careful assessment and accommodation of national claims. 


Internal and external limits 


Having evaluated nationalism as representation in light of other 
important approaches in the field, the next relevant question is 
whether an approach to nationalism that centers on its role in 
representation entails any limits on the phenomenon. I am going to 
suggest that we can look for these limits in two areas. The first set of 
limits is implied in the logic of nationalism as representation. The sec- 
ond includes those that we may decide are necessary to modify the 
claim in order to protect other principles we value. The first I call 
internal limits, and the second I call external, because even though 
there may be intimations of these limits within a representational 
approach, they should not be conditional on a particular reading of 
nationalism. 

There are two major candidates for internal limits or conditions 
associated with a representational approach. The first arises in the 
idea that the requirements for currency and relevancy in a framing 
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system are linked to its functionality or effectiveness as a basis for 
representational acts. If this understanding of nationalism is correct, 
then nationalism is not about the maintenance of a particular set of 
ideas or characteristics. It is about having a way of adequately 
representing what a population’s shared ideas or characteristics look 
like at any given time, and about representing the kinds of experiences 
and circumstances that members of the population may encounter in 
their daily lives. And it should also serve as a basis for representing 
ideas that originate outside the national frame of reference. A repre- 
sentational resource that could only support a limited slice of the real 
and extended world would be unlikely to support the full range of 
representational acts in which a population may need to engage. 
These conditions therefore suggest an important limit on nationalism. 
To serve as a representational resource nationalism should neither be 
closed to outside content nor essentialist in regard to its own content. 
It must be flexible and responsive to changing circumstances since 
these changes may entail new representational needs. 

This is, of course, a difficult balance to strike. The need to modify 
the national frame of reference in response to changing circumstances 
stands in tension with the need to preserve enough of it to support its 
representational function. Nonetheless, the requirement focuses our 
attention on this relationship and gives us some means of evaluating 
its impact. Yael Tamir, for instance, stresses that in recognizing a right 
to a national culture we are also recognizing a right to “re-create it” 
(1993: 49) and David Miller stresses that accommodating nationality 
must leave room for critical reflection and “selective endorsement” 
(1995: 45). In both cases these requirements are motivated by a 
concern that nationalism should not compromise liberal autonomy. 
By viewing nationalism as a representational resource, however, we 
are able to explain why critical reflection and revisability is a relevant 
requirement for all nationalisms, liberal or not. It is built into the logic 
of nationalism as representation that it should evolve as a population’s 
circumstances evolve. 

The second internal limit on nationalism as representation concerns 
how nationalism construes the standing of others — both inside and 
outside the national frame of reference. At one level, the very act of 
representation is premised on the ability of both parties to appear as 
intelligible to the other, given the right conditions. This in turn 
suggests that the act reflects a belief in a certain level of equality. For 
both the effort to represent to another, and the expectation of success, 
assume that the other party to the process is worth engaging in this 
manner. This, I suggest, sets a certain baseline for moral equality 
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associated with nationalism as representation, if it is to be consistent 
with its own premise. 

On a broader scale too, claiming that representational needs are 
what ground a national claim requires a broader level of mutual 
respect, because the claim is being made on the basis of representation 
as a universal good. If one group’s national claim is worthy of 
consideration because of its role in representation, then so is the national 
claim of other groups, including those groups which may be situated 
within, or mixed among, a larger national population. The claim, in 
other words, is reiterative, not just because nationalism is reiterative 
but because representation is. It implies a claim that can be made by 
any population that understands itself in these terms. 

The second type of limits I mean to address are those I class as 
external to nations. Since the national claim must be weighed against 
other things we value we can set out limits that we consider non- 
negotiable moral standards. Chief among these, I propose, is the 
requirement for equal respect of persons. I want to approach the 
question of external limits by way of three important objections to 
nationalism. The first argues that the national frame of reference 
could represent pernicious content, that any given nation might well 
be based on a frame of reference that incorporates discrimination, 
domination, or self-aggrandizement, and that accommodating this 
nation can put us in the position of endorsing these ideas. Let’s call 
this the discrimination/domination objection. 

The second objection arises in cases where there are internal minori- 
ties or where some of the national population is left outside the effec- 
tive boundaries of the national project. In these cases there may be 
people inside the territorial boundaries of a nation who do not want 
to participate in the national project and this can leave such people 
socially or politically excluded. Let’s call this the mixed populations 
objection. The third objection concerns the fact that there are other 
frames of reference that can be equally important, or sometimes more 
important to people than the nation. Or there may be at least two 
national frames of reference in play, with some people attached to 
both. Privileging one national project over other attachments can force 
an unfair choice on people, or can mean the sacrifice of an important 
collective resource. Let’s call this the multiple frames objection. 

These three objections — the discrimination/domination objection, 
the mixed populations objection, and the multiple frames objection — 
strike us as problems because they all violate a common moral 
principle. In each case, the concerns and wellbeing of some people are 
not granted the same weight as those of others. 
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If nationalism necessarily leads its adherents to privilege the well-being 
of some above that of others, then there is a significant problem 
with its claim. Yet there are some that believe nationalism is all but 
defined by such a drive, and that at the root of most claims to cultural 
accommodation both national and multicultural is a desire to engage 
in “old-fashioned discrimination” (Barry 1999: 143).* If this is the 
case, then while nationalism may offer significant resources for a 
population it may come at too high a cost in terms of the potential for 
abuse, inequality, and disadvantage. The question, therefore, is 
whether an approach to nationalism as representation can help 
address these issues. 

Attempts to deny the reality of a mixed population, multiple frames 
of reference, or internal minorities, involve an attempt to deny the 
actual circumstances in which a population lives. By going too far 
outside the reality of the situation in an effort to undo some parts of 
it, exclusionary nationalism devalues itself in terms of currency and 
relevancy. Thus I expect that for prudential reasons alone such nation- 
alism would prove a counterproductive strategy, in addition to 
departing from the moral grounds on which the claim is established. 
Nonetheless given the prevalence of such problems in the historical 
experience with nationalism we might be ready to insist that the 
requirement for equal respect for persons should always act as a limit 
on the moral claim of nationalism, even if we view it as an external 
limit. So while equal respect may already be a functional requirement 
of nationalism as representation, this is not the main reason we insist 
on this limit. We insist on it not to make nationalism more effective, 
but because there are other moral priorities that we are concerned 
with observing. If nationalism cannot meet these terms, we are right 
to reject it. 

Still, why should we expect nationalists, or at least the most 
extreme nationalists, to accept such a limit? The reason is that our 
willingness to consider a national claim can fairly be premised on a 
principle of reciprocity. Unless we already acknowledge people to 
have equal standing, and acknowledge that they can come together to 
make collective claims, nationalism’s moral claim is weakened. A 
basic level of reciprocity is built into the process of representation 
itself, and this means that populations with similar claims should be 
treated similarly. This suggests that non-national frames of reference 
too should be accorded the same consideration as that claimed for 
nations, which raises the possibility of moral stalemate. Can we not 
claim that to be shown respect, and to be protected from degradation 
and alienation, each individual has an equal claim to have their own 
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frame of reference politically or socially established? Can we realistically 
expect to support that many frames of reference? Or can even just one 
person veto the accommodation of a national claim on the grounds 
that it does not fully reflect their own frame of reference, national or 
otherwise? 

While frames of reference have value for an individual, it is 
important to stress that they are not individualizable goods. They are 
irredeemably collective; they function and have value only at a shared 
level. This means that no one gets a complete guarantee that his or her 
frame of reference will be protected or promoted. What they should 
be guaranteed is an equal opportunity to initiate such a claim in cases 
where enough people around them share the same goal. But this 
opportunity will of necessity be limited by the circumstances in which 
these people find themselves. If the number is too small to support the 
range of cultural or political activities to which they aspire, then they 
may not be able to muster the resources to retain that frame of reference. 
This is not a failure to show respect for persons, however. It is merely 
that to establish a framing system for collective representation, you 
need the collective that goes along with it. 

One final question arises from this matter of limits. Does the 
addition of the requirement for equal respect for persons mean that 
what’s acceptable is a cleaned-up, liberal-style nationalism, rather 
than nationalism per se? Not necessarily, not unless we believe that 
equal respect is a principle exclusive to liberalism. And since it’s 
possible to imagine communitarian ways of life that also require equal 
respect for persons, there is no reason to think that this approach 
merely hybridizes nationalism with liberalism in order to make it 
morally palatable. 

These three objections point to the potential for nationalism to lead 
to undesirable outcomes if it is not limited in certain ways, and they 
focus our attention on the most difficult aspects of accommodating 
the nation. These challenges include: ensuring that national content 
does not involve harm to either insiders or outsiders; balancing the 
claims of different population groups; and protecting a space within 
which other frames of reference can operate. Suggesting that nation- 
alism raises a valid claim to accommodation based on its role in 
representation should in no way diminish the significance of these 
concerns. Nor am I suggesting that addressing these challenges would 
be simple. Many conflicts persist, as will be illustrated in Chapter 8, 
where I ask what the moral scheme described here might call for in 
practical terms. Nonetheless, experience suggests that it is possible, and 
what’s more, that these are the minimum requirements for retaining, in 
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a morally acceptable way, the advantages of a shared frame of reference 
that are at stake in these claims. 


Conclusion 


Understanding nationalism as a claim about representational 
resources can open a new perspective on nationalism. It highlights the 
drawbacks of bifurcation, justifies our concern with revisability and 
openness, and explains the source of enhanced social trust among 
co-nationals. Its relationship to territory also explains why nations 
continue to have relevance in contemporary politics, and why accom- 
modating them is not granting undue favor to certain kinds of identity 
over others. 

If nations have a bearing on the conditions for collective represen- 
tation, then their resilience in the face of global and transnational 
trends becomes understandable. This in turn helps explain why 
otherwise attractive theories of transnational, post-national, or patri- 
otic approaches to political community have faltered in real terms. In 
fact, it suggests that we should approach these alternatives with 
considerable caution, since they may unwittingly compromise the 
representational resources these populations need, or may foster com- 
placency about representative functions that could lead populations 
into even greater difficulties. 

A focus on the representational role of nationalism can likewise shed 
light on an important tension. National and multicultural politics can, 
quite literally, lay claim to the same territory. Asking which of these 
approaches should win out in a given context, however, may not be as 
helpful as it seems. If both have a role to play in representation then 
both can contribute value for a population, mutually modifying one 
another towards a maximal representational outcome. 

The fact that nationalism should be modified to reflect the condi- 
tions of a multicultural population turns our attention to the question 
of limits. Limits flow both from the internal logic of nationalism as 
representation, as well as from external concerns that we may rank as 
prior to our concerns with representational resources. In the former 
case, these limits include the requirement for revisability and for a 
minimal level of moral equality. In the latter case it appears we need 
to clearly affirm the idea of moral equality in order to definitively 
forestall problems that may develop with regard to discrimination/ 
domination, mixed populations, or multiple frames of reference. 
These limits, while not exclusively liberal in their focus, do bring 
nationalism into line with liberal theory. 
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The idea of nationalism as representation relates in fruitful ways to 
existing work in the field. Yet it’s also relevant to consider how it relates 
to the reality of nationalism, as encountered in Ireland and Quebec. In 
other words, it should be possible to return to these cases and consider 
how the nationalism that unfolded lived up to, or transgressed, the logic 
of the national claim when understood in these new terms. This should, 
in turn, help make the discussion more concrete regarding what this 
approach to nationalism calls for from a normative perspective. 


8 Applying the theory 


Asking how a representational approach responds to the issues and 
challenges raised in the theoretical literature offers one way to 
evaluate it. Another way is to ask how it responds to some of the more 
intractable issues associated with nationalism in practice. In this 
chapter I ask what a representation-based approach to nationalism 
tells us when we look back at the experience in Ireland and Quebec. 
Since it was developed from these cases, one would hope it has value 
in terms of assessing this experience, but it is worthwhile taking this 
step explicitly. 

The theory can be applied by asking about how these cases meas- 
ure up on four interrelated issues. These issues have been formulated 
as questions to help frame the discussion. The first, “Must nations 
become states?” asks about the morality of political divorce, and 
whether it is ever justified for representational issues to be resolved 
through the breakup of representational political institutions. The 
second, “Must nations preserve the national character?” concerns 
official efforts to support a specific idea of the national character and 
asks if they would be supported by an approach to nationalism as 
representation. The third, “Must we pick winners?” asks about the 
fate of multiple or multinational frames of reference under a national 
project. And the fourth, “Must minorities conform?” concerns the 
status of internal minority and national groups under these projects 
and asks what is owed to them and what can fairly be asked of them. 
By determining where the limits of nationalism were reached, and in 
some cases, crossed, in these two situations, we can learn something 
about how a representation-based approach to nationalism would 
work out in actual cases. 

What the application exercise makes clear is this: if we are trying to 
assess a national question using a representational approach, what 
matters is whether the national frame of reference is helping the 
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population or populations involved relate to their actual circumstances 
and to each other. In short, does it support efforts to use culture and 
politics as a representational resource in their collective life? Ireland 
and Quebec have had both their successes and failures in this regard, 
but both have legitimate claims and it is right that these claims be 
considered carefully. 


Must nations become states?! Political independence 
and autonomy 


Nationalism is sometimes portrayed as a doctrine that is incomplete 
unless full and unqualified sovereignty is achieved for the national 
group. In Ernest Gellner’s terms this is the suggestion that every 
nation should have “its own political roof” (1983: 43), leading Elie 
Kedourie to conclude that the doctrine was inherently prone to excess 
(1993: 10). In contrast to both these approaches, the independence 
claims raised in both Ireland and Quebec, for the most part, aimed at 
a moderated form of sovereignty. In Ireland, the dominant nationalist 
movements aimed at establishing an independent legislature under the 
British crown using a model akin to Scottish devolution. This was the 
position of the Irish constitutional movement for over a hundred 
years, before republican and separatist movements took the lead. In 
the Quebec case, the nationalist movement began as a constitutional 
effort for political reform and responsible government. While some 
form of separation from the rest of Canada is now an expressed goal 
of many Quebec nationalists, this aim is combined with a desire 
to negotiate some form of “sovereignty association” with Canada. So 
as with Ireland, nationalism in Quebec is not defined by the pursuit of 
sovereignty as a single-minded priority. 

Today there is an additional question to be considered when it 
comes to national independence, which is whether any state is truly 
sovereign or independent anymore, given a globalizing and increas- 
ingly interdependent world. It may be that we are moving into a 
“post-sovereign” era in which concepts of independence become 
obsolete in favor of more cross-cutting and hybridized form of 
co-existence (Fagan 2003; Murphy and Harty 2003). Nonetheless 
state-hood still indicates an important political status and Ireland - to 
the degree that any state can claim to have — has achieved it, while 
Quebec has not. Given that there are notable parallels in the national 
histories of both populations, this offers us an opportunity to ask 
what a representation-based approach to nationalism can tell us 
about these outcomes. Did Ireland overstep the legitimate bounds of 
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nationalism when it declared itself an independent republic? Or has 
Quebec been short-changed in its political fortunes by failing to 
achieve the same result? 

More to the point, is separatist self-government a legitimate goal 
for nationalism if it will reduce the sphere within which representation 
takes place? Separatist nationalism almost always involves wrenching 
apart populations that have become integrated to some degree or 
another, meaning some people will have their representation compro- 
mised by such a change. This is a compelling argument for caution 
when it comes to the question of political independence. But it is not 
the only representational issue to be considered. Although a long 
history of political co-existence can mean that different populations 
come to share circumstances and identities, significant differences may 
also remain. If the existing political system proves unable to 
adequately represent these differences then even if it is doing a good 
job of representing those concerns that are shared, the political order 
may not be fully meeting the needs of a population. 

In comparing Ireland and Quebec on the independence question, 
the first response is often to distinguish the cases by classing Ireland 
as a post-colonial nationalism, while Quebec is seen in a different light 
(Buchanan 2003: 251). But there are remarkable parallels between the 
experiences of the two populations. And if colonialism is related to 
conquest, then surely it should matter that Quebec is the more 
recently conquered territory (1759 in Quebec versus 1690 in Ireland, 
if not earlier). Still, an argument might be raised that Quebec’s 
integration into the Canadian political union moderated any colonial 
factors. Yet if political integration mitigates colonial status then it is 
also relevant to note that Irish representatives held seats in the British 
Parliament. And while Quebec has traditionally had semi-independent 
governing institutions, this was true of other colonial states as well. In 
short, if Ireland represents a clear case of colonial nationalism, this 
should lead us to ask why Quebec does not. While Quebec under 
Canada may not have suffered the extreme privations that Ireland 
faced under the Empire, it was conquered, political rights were 
restricted, and a sincere attempt was launched from Britain to extinguish 
French-Canadians as a distinct cultural group. The fact that this 
population has made the best of their situation, even if this required 
the active participation and support of the rest of Canada, is not a 
legitimate reason to dismiss these historical facts.” 

An approach to nationalism as representation, however, does not 
require us to negotiate claims about what constitutes post-colonial 
nationalism. Because the moral force of the argument depends not on 
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past marginalization, but on the significance of a given national frame 
of reference to the political and cultural representational acts of a 
population in the here and now. While the development of a national 
frame of reference may owe a great deal to a history of discrimination, 
the relevant question is whether political independence is or was 
necessary in order to secure adequate representation for the population 
of the day. 

The “good government” formulation of the nationalist claim raised 
the idea that differences in circumstances lead to differences in 
perspectives and interests. When those differences are profound enough 
it becomes necessary to ensure that the relevant understanding and 
perspective informs the political decision-making process. But if dis- 
tinct views and perspectives are not being represented in the dominant 
political system, or if the representation that does exist systematically 
goes unheeded, then we face a situation of representational failure. 
The origins of the problem may not necessarily involve intentional 
domination, discrimination, or disregard, but if the problem persists 
over a long duration, and populations have been systematically denied 
the chance to make themselves and their interests known through 
effective representation, then the problem becomes more than one of 
misunderstanding. In the words of Charles Taylor, although it may 
start with a once-manageable difference in perspective, a representa- 
tional failure of this kind can, given time, “graduate to the ranks of a 
harm” (1995b: 64). 

In the Irish case it is hard to say whether Home Rule might have 
achieved sufficient accommodation of Irish representational needs. 
Admittedly the track record was not promising. The mishandling of 
civil rights issues, land reform, and economic development, combined 
with a series of famine crises, suggests that serious representational 
failures were in evidence. To the degree that British authorities were 
unable to adequately represent the Irish situation, or were unwilling 
to heed Irish arguments concerning the need for change, then the more 
the case for independence was strengthened.’ 

But traditionally there is reluctance to recognize nationalism as 
entailing, even under limited circumstances, a valid claim to political 
independence. Margaret Canovan, for instance, concludes that where 
it is already existing in the form of a nation-state, nationalism is 
acceptable. But she is wary of endorsing national self-determination 
as a principle, because of the uncertainties involved (1996: 135). 
Canovan’s response is firmly risk-averse and there is some merit to her 
position. The difficulty is that if representational problems already 
exist for national populations, her position offers us no way to redress 
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them. Yet we might still ask why such problems should not be remedied 
within the existing political system, say by the reform of political 
representation? If we could just be more generous and accommodating 
in our representative institutions, if we were more genuinely delibera- 
tive in our democratic processes, then might we not overcome 
differences in circumstances, even differences in perspective? 

Had Britain recognized and accommodated the need for better rep- 
resentative resources to reflect the distinct situation of the population 
in Ireland, then this would effect how we evaluate the drive towards 
independence. And this is where a representational approach departs 
from an approach to nationalism as remedial right. Under a remedial 
right approach, taken at its most straightforward, once sufficient 
harm has been done a moral right to exit is created and can be exer- 
cised at the discretion of the population.* Under a representational 
approach, a change in representational conditions should be reflected 
in the moral assessment of a national claim. That said, if sufficient 
representational harm has taken place, there might be additional 
barriers that should be considered, such as the failures of trust cited 
by Melissa Williams in the case of Black Americans (1998). Where 
there has been a history of representative failure, where the grounds 
for trust have been undermined by years of disappointment, it is 
unfair to ask those already disadvantaged by the system to extend 
even more trust and goodwill. Note, however, that it is the represen- 
tational difficulties that make independence or special representation 
a legitimate option, and not lingering remedial rights. 

In sum, the approach to nationalism as representation says that the 
degree of independence Ireland needed from Britain in order to ade- 
quately represent the circumstances of the Irish population evolved 
along with the Irish situation. But it is fair to say that it needed more 
representation than it had been granted prior to 1920. Of course, this 
assessment says nothing about the partition that took place in 1920 
as a consequence of the drive to independence. There was no way to 
pursue political independence in the Irish case without effecting an 
internal population of committed Loyalists, and so their concerns 
become a relevant factor in evaluating the representational resources 
at stake. Because the issue of minorities or internal national groups is 
a significant topic unto itself, I mean to give it specific consideration 
under its own heading. But it is important to stress that it is linked to 
our assessment of political independence. 

Turning to the question of independence in Quebec. On many 
terms, today’s Quebec has a better case for independence than Ireland 
had in the 1920s. Its population speaks a different language than 
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those from whom it seeks independence and it has a proven track 
record of responsible self-government. However, unlike Ireland in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century, Quebec has not recently been 
subject to systematic discrimination and the argument is made that 
secession cannot be mandated on remedial grounds (Buchanan 2003: 
241). Moreover, in the Canadian case Quebec independence would 
mean the end of an important political partnership. Many Canadians 
would experience this as a wrenching disruption in their own frame 
of reference.* As with the issue of internal minorities, this is an impor- 
tant factor that should make a difference in how we assess the impact 
of national independence on representational resources throughout 
the populations involved (Miller 1998: 69). Again, I will specifically 
address this question in a subsequent section, but I want to note here 
that these various considerations all interplay in an overall evaluation. 

Yet we also know that independence would come at the expense of 
a broader Canadian frame of reference that, like Ireland, would likely 
require a difficult and conflict-prone separation of minority popula- 
tions, while disadvantaging those stranded inside a different national 
project. Still, Quebec’s distinct cultural and political setting indicates 
that their national frame of reference constitutes a valuable represen- 
tational resource, and that it may be uniquely positioned to reflect 
the reality of the population involved. In addition there have been 
notable experiences of misrepresentation though the history of the 
Canadian union, experiences that have left a lasting mark on federal 
relations. Seeking to have politics explicitly reflect the national frame 
of reference, therefore, cannot be deemed a priori an illegitimate 
objective of nationalism in Quebec. Yet because the Canadian system 
has made significant efforts to adapt to the Quebec frame of refer- 
ence, the case for political independence is not as strong as in the 
Irish case. 

As Joseph Carens observes with regard to Quebec nationalism, in 
thinking about these questions we need to distinguish between what 
may be morally permissible and what is a moral good for a community 
(Carens 1995a: 22). In cases of persistent representational failure, it 
may be permissible to seek alternate political representation, even if 
we might consider it a higher goal to pursue a renewed political order. 
The representational approach reminds us that the national situation 
can evolve. While British accommodation of Irish national claims 
could have moderated the extent of those claims, in the Canadian case 
the response of the Canadian union to Quebec nationalism should 
impact how we view the Quebec situation. Already the province 
has more political and cultural autonomy than was accorded to 
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Ireland under the Empire, and these accommodations were at least 
partly in recognition of Quebec’s special situation. In so far as similar 
representational efforts continue, they should be considered in 
evaluating the independence question. 

In discussing the Quebec case Charles Taylor argues that we should 
understand the difficulties between Canada and Quebec as involving 
a failure of recognition. Although important accommodations have 
been made, he suggests they would not have been sufficient to fully 
address Quebec’s needs (1995a: 64). Given that both a representation- 
based approach and an esteem-based approach share a concern for 
recognizing people’s self-understanding and the sources of meaning 
for a population, how do they differ when it comes to questions of 
political autonomy? One difference is that recognition puts a great 
deal of power in the hands of the other party, from whom recognition 
is sought. Nationalism as representation, in contrast, suggests that the 
critical task is the initial representational one and that responsibility 
for the process is shared. 

The important lesson this idea holds for the Canadian situation is 
this: nationalism is not just about feeling secure in one’s self-esteem. 
There are practical Quebec-based issues that need to be represented, 
for which the national frame of reference should prove a valuable 
tool. Symbolic gestures or nominal constitutional recognition will 
have limited impact, therefore, if they do not offer enhanced repre- 
sentational opportunities for Quebec. It also matters whether these 
responses are embraced in Quebec. This means that the question 
of independence does not entirely turn on how Canada responds to 
Quebec nationalism, no matter how generous or well intentioned. As 
with Ireland, the representational situation must be evaluated as a 
whole, with neither the greater union, nor the separatist national 
population, holding a monopoly on the moral status of the project. 

At the same time political separation is not a viable option for 
populations or groups that are tightly intermingled with another 
population and lacking majority status in any particular territory. For 
these it is critical that we develop strategies for representational 
reform along the lines that Phillips (1995) and Williams (1998) 
discuss. So it is not that national groups have a claim that is morally 
stronger than other misrepresented groups, or that representational 
harm of this type merits a more dramatic response; it is simply that 
the resources available for remedying these representational problems 
are different. Nationalism makes possible an alternate way of address- 
ing representational problems, and in cases where these problems 
have been severe enough, it is unfair to insist that populations be 
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denied this alternative. To do so may perpetuate a kind of double 
standard whereby national communities that already have a state to 
reflect their frame of reference are granted an advantage over those 
that have been thus far denied that opportunity (Murphy and Harty 
2003: 187-8). 


Must nations preserve the national character? 
Equal respect and revisability 


If nationalism is about preserving a representational resource that has 
both political and cultural implications, indeed if a defining feature of 
nationalism is the dynamic that runs between these two arenas, then 
we need to consider both political and cultural aspects in making an 
evaluation of a national claim. The question of political independence 
was addressed in the last section, and in this one, I want to ask what 
a representational approach to nationalism means for efforts to 
preserve a population’s national character. 

Again there are both parallels and differences in the two cases under 
consideration. Because it has traditionally had separate political 
representation officially sanctioned efforts at supporting national 
characteristics were a possibility in Quebec for much longer than in 
Ireland. In contrast, the pursuit of independence in Ireland was in part 
defended as a means to preserve the national character, and the early 
Irish State clearly saw establishing or re-establishing the national 
character as part of its popular mandate. At the same time, the national 
characteristics associated with both populations in the pre-1950s 
period have a good deal in common. Both emphasized the ideal of the 
nation as a rurally based, patriarchal, and Catholic community, 
distinguished by a history of conquest and a unique linguistic heritage. 

But by the first half of the twentieth century these two populations 
were facing changed circumstances that went largely unrecognized in 
the nationalism of their political and cultural leadership. If the value 
of a frame of reference arises in its role in representing and making 
sense of the population’s experiences, then it should change as those 
experiences change. The authoritarian traditionalism that developed 
in both these cases, and that dominated the political scene for a time, 
was hostile to this kind of evolution. However, the attachment to 
the national character can present at least as many problems, if not 
more, than a drive towards political independence. 

One example of how this character building nationalism can go 
astray, for instance, grows out of Lionel Groulx’s articulation of the 
French-Canadian way of life in Duplessis’ Quebec. Groulx’s image of 
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a devout, rural, non-materialistic population was not representative of 
the changing reality of his time. Yet it was used to justify limiting 
political resources to assist with depression era hardship. By ceding 
responsibility for an enormous range of social services including health 
care, child services, and education, to the clergy, Quebec political 
leaders upheld the Catholic dimension of the national character at the 
price of ill-regulated and often inadequate public services. This was 
markedly out of step with the changing circumstances of the Quebec 
population, which was fast becoming an urbanized population® with 
the attendant needs and expectations. Yet the response was often to 
isolate the Quebec population from the surrounding North American 
culture as a means to preserve the national character. 

As the twentieth century progressed, the attempt to keep the 
characteristics of both the Irish and Quebec population unchanged 
had the effect of creating maladjusted cultures and political systems 
that were ill-equipped to deal with the real circumstances the population 
faced. Nationalism that takes this form, then, is undermining its claim 
to moral standing. These were problems faced by the broad-based 
society in these cases. Yet in both Ireland and Quebec there were pop- 
ulations that faced inequality or discrimination under the terms of the 
national character being championed by the state. In some cases this 
took the form of stipulating social roles and life-options, and in others 
it made it impossible for populations to maintain alternative frames of 
reference. In the Irish case, women and the Protestant minority were 
the most likely to be disadvantaged by the national frame of reference. 
While in Quebec, it was women, religious minorities, and new immi- 
grant populations that stood to lose out before the nationalist drive.’ 
These groups, to the degree that they were disadvantaged, weigh 
against the national claim in both cases. Although this touches on the 
separate issue of minorities, I want to raise it here as a question of 
revisability because it reflects the need to adjust frames of reference to 
better reflect a population’s circumstances. 

Consider the Irish experience in this regard. In 1937, the new Irish 
constitution granted the Catholic Church a “special position” in Irish 
politics (O’Day and Stevenson 1992: 195), a power which it later used 
to block the introduction in 1950 of a scheme to provide free health 
care to mothers and children under sixteen (Hepburn 1980: 138).° 
The constitution also stipulated that a woman’s place was in the 
home. This was in addition to the existing requirement that women 
leave public sector employment upon marriage, and the 1935 
Conditions of Employment Bill whereby a maximum level was set for 
the proportion of women in the workforce. Indeed the bill reserved 
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for the minister the right to entirely prohibit women in the workforce 
(Foster 1988: 546). 

There is no inherent reason nationalism should be hostile to gender 
equity. But the degree of disadvantage associated with nationalism is 
not a constant. Irish nationalism could, at times, be remarkably 
progressive on women’s issues. It was, for instance, Irish nationalists 
who first elected a woman, Countess Markievicz, to a seat in the 
British House of Commons. Markievicz never took her seat opting 
instead to attend the breakaway Dail Parliament, and for this reason 
is rarely recorded as the first woman MP in the British system.’ But 
even given that discriminatory conditions can vary, it is still important 
to heed them, and to recognize the ways in which they will affect the 
legitimacy of the national claim. Gender-discriminatory and xenophobic 
tendencies were, at points, part of both Irish and Quebec nationalism, 
and to the extent that they remained active elements they limited the 
claim of that frame of reference to accommodation. Considering the 
experience of the Irish population under their new national govern- 
ment, nationalism was undeniably used to justify legislation that both 
marginalized certain groups in society, and failed to recognize and 
respond to the changing circumstances of the entire population. 

Too much of the early Irish State’s legislation crossed the limits that 
require currency and relevancy of the national frame of reference as 
well as equal respect for persons. In its economic agenda, for instance, 
the early State made agriculture a priority with the goal of preserving 
the virtues of the rural lifestyle. Regardless of promises about good 
governance, and in fact regardless of the actual needs of the country, 
the new government expected its population to accept ever greater 
sacrifices for the cause of common nationality. Only this can explain 
the remarkable statement made by one minister defending his govern- 
ment’s agenda. He explained that because the government faced 
financial limitations in pursuing its nationalist agenda: “People may 
have to die in the country and die through starvation” (Fanning 1983, 
100). For this reason the early days of the Irish State proved a difficult 
period for the population involved. More importantly, the effort to 
establish a national character that it enacted is not defended by an 
understanding of nationalism as a claim about representational 
resources. 

It is important to stress that this assessment comes from the State’s 
failure to recognize real circumstances and respect equality and not 
from a reluctance to embrace economic development. We should be 
wary of thinking that the “good” in “good government” can only 
mean a focus on material prosperity, a modernized economy, and 
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secular and liberal social mores. While these features have their 
undeniable appeal for modern liberals, we should not project them on 
to others, unless those people demonstrate that these goals are 
relevant for them. It is difficult to argue with the fact that the Irish 
population in this period had a decidedly traditionalist bent. The 
country repeatedly returned to power leaders who took a conservative 
direction on economic and social measures. The two major parties of 
the early Irish State both followed similar economic and social 
agendas, while other parties with more progressive agendas did not 
have a comparable constituency.’ It is legitimate for a population to 
express its democratic preferences on how the political community 
deals with its circumstances. But for this process to work effectively, 
the national frame of reference should represent the reality of 
those circumstances and should not marginalize elements within the 
population. 

In Quebec, meanwhile, the national approach often took the form 
of clerical deference in the area of social services, but in recent years 
it has also involved extensive legislation of language issues in the 
province. The earlier legislative stance, which left the province 
ill-equipped to deal with modern social and economic conditions, 
cannot be considered a legitimate form of nationalism for the same 
reasons discussed with regard to Ireland. But the recent question of 
language is more difficult. Even though the major developments on 
this issue fall beyond the periods under review, a discussion of 
national character in Quebec would be incomplete without addressing 
the place of French in the national claim. 

An approach to nationalism as representation suggests we should 
ask the following question about the language issue: Do the measures 
under consideration genuinely represent a shared frame of reference in 
the population? French really is the language of most public life in 
Quebec (in contrast Irish was a minority language at the time of Irish 
independence). For this reason an expectation that new members of 
the population should gain competency in this language is not unrea- 
sonable. Being required to use that language in commercial displays 
and favoring speakers of the language in immigration selection raises 
some questions about equality of respect, yet even these fall within the 
bounds of the permissible (Carens 1995a: 56). Likewise it is appropriate 
for both political and popular authorities to support and encourage 
cultural and literary expression that grows out of the continually 
evolving Quebec experience, since it helps inform and fill out that 
frame of reference. But such a measure is legitimate only so long 
as it realistically includes new segments of the population such as 
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immigrants, or fully represents the history that is shared among 
long-standing segments of the population such as English-speakers, 
minority religions, etc. 

An approach to nationalism as representation suggests that it is 
acceptable to promote fluency in the national language or to promote 
cultural expression as a national resource, but how these measures 
are enacted plays a large part in determining their justifiability. The 
province had its share of nationalist public policy, sometimes 
manifesting in legislative inaction rather than action, and early 
twentieth century nationalist legislation too often aimed at reifying 
idealized cultural features. Where it denied the real circumstances of the 
population, where it sought to freeze it in time, or where it came at the 
expense of the equal respect due to persons within that population, such 
nationalism had limited moral standing. That said, more recent legisla- 
tion that recognizes the need for ongoing adjustment and evolution, as 
well as for reflecting the realties of the population, brings these 
measures within the bounds of acceptable national representation. 

We cannot look at efforts at cultural renewal and say they are illegit- 
imate or inappropriate in all cases. Having a cultural self-understanding 
that lends meaning to a population’s experiences and confirms its 
worth is just as understandable a goal as the desire to have political 
representation that fits a population’s circumstances. But efforts to 
solidify the image of the nation, or to demonstrate national character, 
can become disingenuous when they are employed for political ends. 
The natural elasticity and malleability of a population’s frame of 
reference can be obstructed in the effort to demonstrate constancy. 
In this case, culture becomes a means to another end, rather than 
a resource in its own right. Faced with this scenario the approach 
to nationalism as representation suggests we need to respond on two 
fronts. First, we need to give up the idea that cultural constancy is 
a hallmark of legitimate nationhood, thereby removing one incentive 
for this approach. Second, we must carefully circumscribe efforts to 
rally or reinforce culture for political ends. 

Thus the concern for revisability, and the limits on how national 
character issues can be approached, suggests an important difference 
between understanding nationalism as representation, and under- 
standing it as a means to cultural continuity. In contrast to a theorist 
such as Chaim Gans (2003), a representational approach does not 
suggest there is special value to preserving a particular national 
culture over generations. Any value must be derived from how well a 
national frame of reference can help those generations engage in 
cultural and political representation within an evolving situation. 
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Must we pick winners? National and 
multinational frames of reference 


By looking at nationalist argument we learned that nationalism 
derives its moral claim from the importance of a shared frame of 
reference as a basis for political and cultural representation. But in 
Ireland and Quebec there were multiple frames of reference in play. 
There was an Imperial/British frame of reference in the Irish case that 
saw Ireland as part of the United Kingdom, and there was a colonial/ 
Canadian frame of reference that saw Quebec as part of a colonial 
territory and then federal union. This raises two questions. First, so 
long as people have access to some political and cultural frame of 
reference, should we be dogmatic about which one it is? Second, what 
happens if a population has attachments to more than one national or 
multinational frame of reference? Are we forced into an either/or 
situation in granting moral standing to nations? 

Consider the Irish case, for example. The impact of British rule on 
the Irish population was pronounced, and the Irish came to share 
in the broader Imperial frame of reference to some degree. English 
was the main language of the Irish population by the 1850s, the 
British parliamentary system was the basis for the Irish system of 
government (with a few modifications), and economic and cultural 
ties between the two countries have always been extremely close. In 
the same spirit, Quebec, because it shares a history with the rest of 
Canada, shares certain political ideals and practices, and has close 
economic ties with the other provinces. In short, it participates to an 
important degree in a Canadian frame of reference. In fact, the very 
project of Canada was itself once seen as the major political heritage 
of French-Canadians, and there is still significant attachment to that 
idea in Quebec (Silver 1997). 

But if we think back to nationalist arguments, their contention was 
not that the various populations involved had nothing in common. 
Instead, change was called for because the circumstances of one 
population were distinct in important and underrepresented ways, 
and they needed some way of recognizing this politically and cultur- 
ally. The moral claim of nationalism comes into play when an existing 
frame of reference fails to reflect, or mis-represents, important 
realities of a population’s situation. 

Ireland had, for most of the period under consideration, signifi- 
cantly different circumstances than her British neighbors. As a general 
rule, the economy of Ireland was significantly less industrialized, with 
the exception of parts of Ulster. The distinct historical experience of 
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the population included: a history of religious discrimination through 
the Penal Laws; difficulties in the land system that related to high rates 
of absentee landlords; a pattern of high population growth; severe 
famine; extensive emigration; and a recently displaced indigenous 
language. Turning to the Quebec case, here there was a distinct 
language, a separate legal code, and a high degree of provincial 
autonomy that allowed public policy to evolve in its own direction. 
Until the 1960s, Quebec’s economy and social services system were 
relatively underdeveloped, and an English-speaking elite controlled 
most business. 

But nationalism involves more than a question of circumstances; 
these differences must also have translated into differences in interests 
and sympathies, in Grattan’s terms (1865: 255). Thus nationalism can 
grow out of a sense that the two segments of a larger population 
are not on the same wavelength. In Canada this is where the term the 
“two solitudes” comes from, but the relationship may not always be 
as benign as that term suggests. If one population is cast as the alter 
ego to the other, someone has to pay the price in terms of self-esteem. 
The Imperial frame of reference, for instance, was based on an English 
ideal and the supposedly wild and impulsive character of the Irish was 
contrasted unfavorably with a concept of the English personality as 
staid and steady (Kiberd 1995). The process was further complicated 
by religious difference. Linda Colley argues that Britishness coalesced 
around a common commitment to Protestantism, a commitment that 
took Catholicism as its alter ego (1992: 11-54). So religion provided 
yet another layer of difficulty in reconciling the Irish and the Imperial 
frames of reference.!! 

In Canada the effort seems to have been to deny or submerge the 
alternate identity. The first serious attempt to do so was made in 
the wake of Lord Durham’s Report that aimed, in his words, at 
“obliterating” the French fact in Canada (Durham 1992: 154). More 
recently, Pierre Trudeau’s design for a bilingual Canada was in part 
motivated by its potential to submerge the linguistic divide that set 
Quebec apart (McRoberts 1997: 65). Yet if all that a frame of reference 
can offer a populations is status as a lesser item in the cultural 
landscape, then it will be difficult for that framing system to serve as 
a basis for their political and cultural representation. 

Still, a great many Canadians outside Quebec have a deep attachment 
to a Canadian project that includes Quebec, and believe that the polit- 
ical relationship was never intended to be exploitative. Canadians, it 
might be argued, are more sincerely attached to Quebec than the 
British ever were to Ireland, so that separation in this case would have 
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a more profound and personal impact for the “rump” population. 
These attachments can’t simply be discounted, because in the 
Canadian case they reflect shared circumstances and a shared history 
embodied in a joint political and economic project. 

Political separation in Quebec would mean dividing not just popu- 
lations, but also dividing a common interest in the national territory 
and the common resources developed through the joint political and 
economic project (Buchanan 2003: 242; Miller 1998: 67-9). So 
although Quebec might drive the separation process for a reluctant 
Canadian population, it cannot ignore the needs of the population 
outside its borders, both for the explicit legal reasons that Buchanan 
cites and for the reason that the broader Canadian frame of reference 
also represents shared circumstances. In short, if a separation process 
is initiated in cases where some larger frame of reference overlaps with 
the separatist national frame of reference, then the process should aim 
to maximize the representation of existing attachments and shared 
circumstances, including those that take in the larger population. In 
other words, where frames of reference overlap, new national 
arrangements should too. 

In cases such as these, where a difficult process of co-existence needs 
to be worked out, there may be a temptation to regard the larger 
frame of reference as somehow less national or perhaps not national 
at all. In other words, if Quebec is a national project then Canada 
cannot be one too. Insofar as it accommodates Quebec’s national 
project, then, should Canada be considered an example of some 
higher-order belonging like patriotism, alongside a more cultural or 
pre-political idea of the nation? This question, however, arises in a 
misreading of both nationalism and patriotism. 

If we accept that people can have multiple frames of reference, it is 
not clear why multiple national frames of reference should be 
unthinkable either. Granted it is possible for these attachments to 
conflict, but this is true of other frames of reference too. The way to 
resolve them is not by trying to put closure to the question once and 
for all by picking overall winners and losers among those framing 
systems. Since circumstances change we can expect identities and 
cultures to change with them, meaning that no single resolution can 
ever be reached. Better instead, to work out structures to represent 
and if necessary arbitrate these conflicts when they arise. 

Yet even if we accept that different frames of reference can co-exist, 
might a patriotic alternative still be a better option in the Canadian 
case? There are two problems with this suggestion. The first is that 
one of the most important lessons of nationalism is that it is much 
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harder to separate politics and culture than many theorists recognize. 
Too often patriotic measures in reality amount to nationalism without 
the attendant scrutiny or criticism. To recommend this risk-laden 
approach to Canada, given the difficult political challenges it faces, 
seems unhelpful. 

The second problem is that by ruling out the development of a 
shared cultural or pre-political frame of reference for the Canadian 
project, this approach undermines the resources that can be brought 
to that project. We know from the Canadian experience that a multi- 
national frame of reference is a high maintenance exercise. The 
process requires considerable commitment to mutual understanding 
and political generosity. In other words, it requires a great deal of 
social trust among the populations involved. According to David 
Miller, one of the politically relevant features of nationalism is its 
ability to support social trust (1995). The Canadian project, in other 
words, cannot be cast as post-national or non-national without giving 
up on the pre-political frame of reference that yields the social trust 
needed to keep the project alive. 

Thus far we have considered the multiple frames scenario as it 
involves relations with populations outside a national project. What 
about the case of populations or nations that are situated within the 
scope of the national claim? In essence it is the same problem writ 
small but it highlights some of the expectations involved in making 
the process work. How should a self-conscious national project, then, 
even a multicultural one, respond to the presence of other nations 
within its population? In other words, what about the situation of 
nations within nations? Must one settle for second-best status? Or can 
nationalism as representation help indicate an appropriate alternate 
arrangement? 

David Miller suggests that in some cases it is possible to maintain 
overlapping nationalisms, saying that one nationality may be 
“nested” within a larger but equally national context (2001). But he 
suggests certain expectations be placed on the populations involved. 
There should be “proper recognition” of the various layers of nation- 
ality, for instance, and this may include special political arrangements 
such as the devolution solution applied in the Scottish case (2001: 
317). Nesting one nation within another would mean addressing a 
manifold set of needs in terms of both political and cultural represen- 
tation. It would also mean finding ways to reflect the different frames 
of reference of the national populations involved, as well as any 
overlapping or “convergent” (2001: 311) frames of reference that 
develop. Nations that choose to co-exist are likely to work out either 
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complementary framing systems, as Miller observes in the case of 
Scotland and Britain (2001). Or they may even develop towards one 
another, filling out a third, overarching national idea. But since framing 
systems are, of necessity, living and evolving resources, they are always 
open to adjustment and re-alignment, in order to meet the needs of a 
population. 

The representational focus of nationalism suggests, however, that 
this process must reflect a real set of circumstances, a genuine sense of 
shared fate or political commitment among a population. If on the 
other hand, a national framing system supports the “obliviousness” 
(Miller 2001: 313) of one national group towards another, then this 
arrangement (often reflecting the nationality of the majority national 
population) is unlikely to serve either group particularly well. For this 
reason an approach to nationalism as representation, while it would 
accord with Miller’s idea of nested nationalities and would endorse 
efforts at political recognition, would not restrict the use of independ- 
ence referendums as Miller would (2001: 315). We would not want a 
national population to take this decision lightly, however. We would 
want to ensure all interested parties are heard, and that their concerns 
are fairly weighed into the decision. This suggests that independence 
questions should be addressed over a sustained period, perhaps even 
trans-generational in scope, and that they should take in perspectives 
beyond the immediate national one. 

Miller’s concern is that overlapping identities or converging interests 
should not be swept aside in a single heated decision, and it is a legiti- 
mate one. Where the nations-within-nations arrangement has persisted 
in a post-imperialist world, it is usually because careful adjustments and 
re-evaluations have been made, in the name of more fully representing 
this delicate balance. The continuation of these arrangements, however, 
does not benefit from the suppression of the national claim of any party 
to the process. 

The experiences of Ireland and Quebec indicate the following: if 
two or more national-type frames of reference can accommodate each 
other, providing mutual representation and recognition, then it may 
be preferable for these framing systems to co-exist, using either a 
“nested” (Miller 2001) or “deep diversity” (Taylor 1995a) approach. 
If this is not achieved it may be necessary to make arrangements to 
live separately in order to ensure that people have access to the kinds 
and levels of representation that are called for by their circumstances. 
But in separating the frames of reference, the best approach will 
involve arrangements that reflect as much of the original circumstances 
and attachments as possible. 
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To the degree that the early Irish State aimed to repudiate its shared 
history with Imperial Britain, or denigrate attachments among its 
population to the British frame of reference, it was exceeding what 
nationalism as representation could properly support. This is not to 
suggest that the discrimination or exploitation experienced under 
Imperial rule should be disregarded, merely that this does not constitute 
a reason to ignore multiple attachments among a population. The 
inability to navigate this difficult compromise gave rise to the partition 
solution in the North of Ireland, an outcome that has not served anyone 
particularly well. The responsibility for this outcome, however, is 
shared among both British and Irish parties to the separation process. 

In the Irish case, when these two frames of reference failed to find 
ways to co-exist, the solution applied was separation, and it was a 
painful process for those caught in between. The Canadian national 
project, however, has followed a different path. A sustained effort has 
been made to find ways of accommodating the Quebec frame of 
reference within the Canadian one. So when we consider the tension 
between national and multinational frames of reference there is nothing 
in the understanding of nationalism as representation that requires us 
to choose between them, if they are both valid reflections of the 
population’s situation. Instead, favoring one or other exclusively 
could, as the Irish situation illustrates, strip great numbers of valuable 
representational resources. If we are concerned with preserving and 
advancing such resources, we should, in fact, put effort into ensuring 
these different frames of reference can accommodate one another. 


Must minorities conform? Mixed populations 
and nations within 


Thus far I have discussed the questions of political independence, 
national character and multinational frames of reference as if the 
national population was a single coherent group. But of course this is 
rarely true and certainly was not the case for either Ireland or Quebec. 
There were two kinds of minorities located within the national popu- 
lation under discussion. One kind was a territorially concentrated 
group with sufficient numbers and/or historical presence to launch a 
counter-claim to the majority nationalist movement. The second 
involved dispersed populations that were dependent on the national 
frame of reference to determine the conditions for their co-existence. 

In response to the first situation, as suggested in the previous 
section a representation-based approach requires that a national 
frame of reference should adjust to reflect these alternative frames of 
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reference or be prepared to part with both the territory and the 
population involved. In response to the second situation, since exit is 
not an option for this population, the onus is on the national frame 
of reference to incorporate this population in a way that shows 
equal respect and that ensures this population has access to the 
representational resources it needs. 

As geographical territories, both Ireland and Quebec contained a 
majority population attached to one national history, and a minority 
population or populations attached to another. In the Irish case this 
minority population came to the territory as settlers who displaced 
part of the indigenous population, giving rise eventually to the 
Loyalist opposition to Irish independence. In Quebec, the settler 
population is now the majority and the Native population has voiced 
its opposition to Quebec independence. In both cases there are extensive 
grounds for grievance between the indigenous and settler population 
and there are ongoing tensions and disputes between the groups. 
Asking who is more at fault in these disputes is not my object here, 
however. My concern is how the presence of these mixed populations 
bears on the moral claim of the nationalism that unfolded there. 

To think about the case of mixed populations, we need to go back 
to the original basis of the national claim, when understood as a claim 
about representation. The basic idea is that where enough people have 
a distinct frame of reference, and can make a claim as a territorially 
based, historically extended, and solidaristic collective, then because 
of its role in representation they have a claim to having that frame of 
reference accommodated. But this principle holds just as much in the 
case of Irish Loyalists and Quebec Natives, as it does for any other 
population. Just as Irish nationalists argued for their nationalism 
because of their distinct circumstances, Loyalists in Ulster were con- 
cerned that a Dublin government would not adequately appreciate 
their circumstances. Consider the 1893 comment from a Loyalist that 
“the manufactures and commerce of the country will necessarily be at 
the mercy of a majority which will have no real concern in the 
interests of the vitally affected” (O’Day and Stevenson 1992: 122). It 
closely echoes the arguments voiced by nationalists in the name of 
good government. 

When these populations claimed that the frame of reference 
advanced under the majority’s nationalism did not adequately represent 
their circumstances, the claim needed to be taken seriously. The circum- 
stances of Loyalists in Ireland or Natives in Quebec cannot be set 
aside because another population is in pursuit of their own national 
project (Buchanan 2003; Whitaker 1995). Either the two frames must 
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be adjusted to recognize and represent one another at an adequate 
level, or some means of separately accommodating them must be 
devised. 

Taking the case of Ireland under this requirement, Loyalists had 
legitimate concerns about their representation under an Irish frame of 
reference and were in sufficient numbers, in an identifiable territory, 
to make a collective claim of their own. If the new State could not 
manage to reflect their distinct circumstances then this change threat- 
ened the representational resources of an internal population and 
therefore the legitimacy of the national project. Instead of offering a 
response to their concerns, the commitment to a Catholic, rural, and 
agrarian Ireland that characterized early twentieth-century Irish 
nationalism remained overtly hostile to Loyalist circumstances and 
attachments. 

Where a distinct population will have its representational status 
adversely effected by a change in the political regime, this factor 
should be considered in assessing the status of the national claim 
(Whitaker 1995) meaning that Loyalist concerns were a significant 
factor in evaluating Irish nationalism, especially when political 
independence was put on the table. Yet this factor should not be 
overstated. When considering a similar, if not stronger, claim by 
Native Canadians in the case of Quebec separatism, Allen Buchanan 
concludes that even internal nations cannot wield a veto over legiti- 
mate secession. What is called for, he stresses, is special participation 
in the negotiation process that should accompany secession (2003: 
264). So Loyalist objections called for special negotiations of their 
status to ensure that their representational concerns were addressed, 
but did not constitute a veto over Irish independence. 

In the end, the solution adopted in Ireland was partition. This had 
the virtue of accommodating Loyalists to a degree, but the manner in 
which it was implemented created further problems by maximizing the 
territory and the non-Loyalist population retained under British rule. 
In doing so it succeeded in recreating the problems of a mixed 
population on a smaller scale. In the Irish case both independence and 
partition left a great number of people isolated within a political order 
that did not coincide with, indeed was premised on the need to break 
with, a frame of reference important to their representation. One thing 
we can say, then, is that where some means of political separation is 
employed, the goal should be to minimize the number of people left in 
this position and maximize their position within the new political 
structure. This principle was not observed in the case of Irish partition 
and it therefore casts doubt on the legitimacy of that measure. 
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This still leaves unanswered the problem of Loyalists stranded in the 
twenty-six counties, however. In comparison to the North, the Loyalist 
population in the new Irish State was smaller and more dispersed. 
Nonetheless they had a right to expect equal respect under the new 
national system, which needed also to represent this group in order to 
maintain its claim as a national frame of reference for what was, in 
reality, a religiously and historically mixed population. So nationalism 
in Ireland should have made a serious effort to recognize and represent 
Loyalist, Anglo-Irish, and Protestant experiences as part of the 
national reality. No such effort was made and many among this popu- 
lation chose to leave the twenty-six counties rather than take their 
chances with the new national project. That they felt the need to do so 
represents a mark against the nationalism of the early Irish State. 

In Quebec, the question of mixed populations has not yet been 
brought to a head, but the province may soon face similar kinds of 
challenges to those that Ireland has lived through in the twentieth cen- 
tury. There is the potential, therefore, to do a better job of responding 
to both national and minority claims by heeding the Irish experience. 
Given the wrenching experience of partition, and given that it is never 
possible to precisely separate populations, it is worth the effort in 
Quebec to investigate the possible alternatives. What this means is 
that Quebec must find a way to represent indigenous and minority 
reality in both the cultural and political realm in its national frame of 
reference, and must do so in a way that makes sense to the people who 
are living in those circumstances. 

In point of fact, Quebec has no worse a track record in regard to its 
minorities than any other jurisdiction in Canada (Adelman 1995; 
Carens 1995b: 3). It is also worth noting that the main minority in 
Quebec - English-speakers — were traditionally an ascendant group, 
an elite with significant economic and political clout. While they may 
have lost standing as Quebec nationalism unfolded, this does not 
necessarily constitute some kind of discrimination. Other groups such 
as religious minorities, however, did face specific discrimination under 
nationalist legislation aimed at upholding a Catholic national character, 
so the potential is always there for the national frame of reference to 
be narrowed in a way that is unwarranted. 

This issue takes on added importance when we think about it in 
terms of an independent Quebec. The argument here is that inde- 
pendence will disconnect people from rights they would otherwise 
enjoy under the Canadian system, leaving minorities at the mercy of a 
population with an agenda that favors Quebec nationalism over 
Canadian multiculturalism. Admittedly, while there is no reason to 
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believe that today’s Quebec has less commitment to responsible liberal 
principles than does the rest of Canada, there are no guarantees as to 
its conduct under a regime of full independence. However unlikely, is 
this uncertainty sufficient to rule out independence as a political goal, 
in the interests of the minorities involved? This is a difficult question 
and requires us to consider the past, present, and future of the 
nationalism involved. 

Nationalists in pre-1950s Quebec did place an emphasis on uphold- 
ing a specific idea of the national character, leading to discrimination 
against minority populations, especially religions. This nationalism 
would neither be a good risk for independence, nor would it carry 
much moral weight in terms of adequately representing the evolving 
circumstances of the population. Today’s Quebec has moved beyond 
this stance and so our assessment of contemporary nationalism would 
need to reflect this enhanced representational reach. Nevertheless, if 
there are grounds to doubt the future conduct of a newly independent 
Quebec, it may be necessary to make specific representation protec- 
tions part of separation negotiations, to ensure that the nationalism 
which follows lives up to the terms of the moral claim under which it 
is recognized. 

An approach to nationalism as representation, then, includes a 
moral requirement that internal national minorities be considered and 
accommodated either inside, outside, or alongside an independent 
Quebec. Likewise a concern with dispersed internal minorities 
requires the revision of a national frame of reference to ensure that 
these groups too have access to a framing system that can support 
their representational acts. Regardless of whether the province 
remains within Canada or not, the Quebec frame of reference must 
allow representation of the diverse circumstances of its population, 
and accord due respect to all members within it. The willingness of 
Quebec to continue to address these questions in concert with its own 
minorities reflects a restrained and promising stance on achieving 
national accommodations. 

The requirements on representing minorities have much in common 
with an approach to nationalism that emphasizes its role in liberal 
autonomy. Both see national groups and societal cultures as critical to 
exercising choice, because they supply either a range of meaningful 
life-options, or a means by which options from a variety of sources 
can be represented and framed in meaningful ways. For this reason 
the goal of both approaches is to accord respect to national claims 
while ensuring that accommodation does not come at the expense of 
minority populations. Where they differ is that an autonomy-based 
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approach favors a more explicitly multicultural arrangement as the 
best protection for minority cultures. So long as a national frame 
of reference can be inclusive and provide adequate representation for 
those among its population, however, an approach to nationalism 
as representation does not require us to prioritize culture types in 
this way. 

In reality, the difference between these approaches is one of emphasis. 
Whereas an autonomy-based approach emphasizes minority difference, 
a representation-based approach focuses on the overall frame within 
which populations operate. In essence, it focuses on what a population 
needs to share in order to support collective representation, while 
recognizing there will be differences that should not be submerged 
under any such arrangement. It may turn out that inclusive national- 
ism looks in practice very much like a multicultural approach and as 
already noted, they may function as mutually modifying approaches. 
Yet without a parallel emphasis on integration, the different emphasis 
to multiculturalism can leave internal minorities feeling like 
permanent outsiders. As one study of immigrants in Quebec observed, 
while there is resistance to a uniform civic identity that would not 
accommodate diverse cultural attachments, an ideology of difference 
has its own risks. While they appreciated efforts at multiculturalism, 
several immigrants in the study felt the need to ask when they could 
expect to be recognized as full and unqualified members of their new 
community (Labelle and Salée 2001: 307). When it comes to minori- 
ties then, the representational approach adds to the multicultural 
effort an explicit requirement regarding the achievement of integration 
within any societal culture, through revisions to the national frame of 
reference. 


Conclusion 


Putting these considerations together, the picture is as follows. In the 
Irish situation there was a legitimate case for separate national repre- 
sentation, which may or may not have required full independence. But 
when independence was attempted, it certainly did require separate 
institutions for the Loyalist community in light of the narrow Irish 
frame of reference of the day. Not as many people should have been 
retained through partition as were, and people on both sides of the 
border, stranded within an inhospitable national project, paid the 
price for this arrangement. The early Irish State used its new-found 
political power to introduce legislation and policies that, because of 
its unwillingness to confront the changing reality of the population, 
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often ill-served that population’s needs and unfairly discriminated 
against some people within it. In sum, establishing a political and 
cultural system that recognized an Irish national frame of reference 
was a legitimate goal for this population, but the effort was in many 
ways badly carried out. 

Quebec also has a valid national claim, but has adopted a more 
cautious approach, modifying and revising its goals and practices in 
light of the concerns it has encountered. Quebec may have a legitimate 
claim to separate national representation, but some aspects of this 
claim have already been accommodated through the Canadian federal 
structure. Historically, populations within Quebec have faced 
discrimination in the name of the national character, although this 
seems to have been superseded by a more open and inclusive 
approach. Should independence continue to be a nationalist goal, 
however, the process would require the explicit participation of both 
Canadians outside Quebec, and the Native populations within it. It 
may also require specific representational guarantees for dispersed 
internal minorities. 

In contrasting the two cases, it could be argued that Ireland faced 
harsher treatment under a more intransigent government, that a 
higher toll was exacted in terms of oppression and loss of life, and 
that therefore it required a more immediate and dramatic solution. 
In contrast, some of the advantages of the Quebec experience are 
attributable to Canada’s responsiveness in the situation, illustrating 
that the nationalism process is not merely a function of the actions 
and intentions of a single national population. Nonetheless, Quebec 
itself may still show us a better way to approach such challenges by 
pursuing innovative, hybrid solutions to retain the advantages of a 
multinational frame of reference where possible. 

This discussion has taken up and considered explicit instances where 
nationalism took on problematic forms and I have argued that much 
of this conduct runs contrary to the representational drive of national- 
ism. The effort to undermine the standing of a minority population 
through discrimination or dominance, to deny or denigrate minorities 
within a mixed population, or to foist a set of attachments on a popu- 
lation already happy with their frame of reference — none of these are 
consistent with a representational approach. Instead these practices 
run counter to the value of the national frame of reference as a repre- 
sentational resource by making it unrepresentative. So aside from an 
external limit in the form of equal respect for persons, we can also 
rule out such conduct by specifying that a national frame of reference 
should live up to its representational mandate. 
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But even if it is true that a national project should also be prepared 
to be a multicultural one, when this is what properly reflects the 
situation of a population, this cannot rule out a priori any claim for 
political separation. Whether this is an appropriate means of address- 
ing a situation of representational harm depends very much on the 
context involved. Nevertheless, it is possible for representational 
failure to constitute a severe enough issue of justice that the possibil- 
ity should remain on the table. In other words, in the final analysis, 
when severe representational harm is involved the issue must be left 
to the people who face it. It may be admirable if they can commit to 
the re-negotiation or renewal of a multinational alliance, but it cannot 
be fairly required of them. 

In developing and assessing this theory, I restricted myself, by and 
large, to the experience with nationalism pre-1960s. The main 
exception is the question of language policy in this chapter, which 
arises too often in discussions of nationalist legislation in Quebec to 
be easily set aside. But beyond that, I avoided saying much about the 
post-1960s experience because I think there is something significant 
going on in this period that merits a separate discussion. In Chapter 9, 
I address this recent period, and I will argue that the dramatic 
changes witnessed in these two populations tell us a great deal about 
the logic of representation that we see unfolding through the process 
of nationalism. 


9 Nationalism and social 
change 


I started this project by asking what, if anything, nationalist argument 
could tell us about the morality of nationalism. The fact that nation- 
alist argument came in at least two distinct flavors at first appeared to 
complicate this exercise. But I argued these two formulations instead 
hold the key to nationalism’s moral claim, because what they have in 
common is a concern for representation. Because nations are a reflec- 
tion of the shared frame of reference that populations use to make 
sense of their lives and experiences, nationalism is an expression of a 
population’s efforts to ensure their circumstances are adequately 
represented in their collective political and cultural institutions. 

Thus the unfolding representational dynamic generated a desire on 
the part of national populations not just to reform their political 
representation but also to demonstrate their nationhood by upholding 
particular cultural and social traits in the population. The drive to 
rally people to the national character was a natural outgrowth of the 
idea that what justifies self-governance is a population’s distinct habits 
and circumstances. But there is a danger to the “national character” 
idea and it became increasingly clear as I considered the experience 
with nationalism in Chapter 8. The danger involves the temptation to 
officially define and demonstrate the national character once and for 
all in order to mobilize populations to the cause. In practice, then, this 
aspect of nationalism can foster essentialism (involving a loss of both 
relevancy and currency) and authoritarian government, even though 
these are developments that undermine any national claim. 

Margaret Canovan has suggested that modern nationalism has a 
self-destructive impulse, and that the dynamic of nationalism 
undermines itself through its own efforts at nation building (1996: 
106-10). If there is a dynamic that drives nationalism towards a 
reified national character enforced by authoritarian government then 
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we have to ask is Canovan correct? Is nationalism doomed to be morally 
self-defeating? Will the representational dynamic that unfolds from 
the idea of good governance through the national character always 
culminate in a political order that is unresponsive to, if not downright 
hostile to, the natural evolutions we can expect in any population? 

The answer, I will argue, is no. The experience with nationalism 
in post-1950s Ireland and Quebec shows that there is no inevitable 
end-state to nationalism. In these two cases nationalist governments 
of the early to mid-twentieth century launched efforts to inculcate 
and institutionalize a particular definition of the national character. 
Key features of this definition included the role of the church, the 
role of women, economic development strategy, education policy, 
demographic patterns, and language policy. Yet there followed a 
period of such profound change that the original national character 
is no longer recognizable in these populations. So pronounced are 
the changes that if nationality is genuinely dependent on the mainte- 
nance of a particular form of the national character then they should 
mark the beginning of the end of nationality among the populations 
in question. 

While they clearly touch on the most basic definitions of the 
national idea, I believe we should not read these transformations as 
indicating a move away from nationalism or nationality. Rather than 
the end of nationalism, the process of social and political change 
instead entailed a shift towards a more “relaxed nationalism” born 
of self-assurance and the feeling that the national identity is well 
established and secure.! Instead of the decline of nationality then, this 
experience suggests that nationalism can achieve a more balanced 
state when it is characterized by strong representational resources in 
both the cultural and political arenas. 

To illustrate this process I will begin by discussing the outlines of 
the national character ideal that was upheld in these two cases, fol- 
lowed by their experience with social change. Finally I will consider 
how the sense of nationality is faring in the wake of change. In the 
end, I believe the discussion in this chapter points to an important 
conclusion: that national groups can handle a high degree of change, 
and that a population’s collective character need not be immutable 
in order for it to survive and thrive as a national community. But 
recognizing this dynamic requires a shift in thinking both among 
nationalists and among those tasked with responding to national 
claims, because it shifts the focus away from long-standing cultural or 
social traits as evidence of national pedigree. 
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Throughout his life, Eamon de Valera never lost his conviction that 
the Irish needed to be re-confirmed in their distinct character, which 
amounted to a patriarchal, hard-working, rural lifestyle, within a 
devout, Irish-speaking state.* With the attainment of political 
independence, this sense of mission was carried over into the political 
realm, now with the force of legislation behind it, and in 1937 
de Valera introduced a new constitution modeled on the idea of 
a virtuous and Catholic “Irish” Ireland. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of de Valera’s constitution was 
that it granted the Catholic Church a “special position” in Irish politics 
and the Church’s prohibition on divorce, abortion, contraception, and 
censorship were all mirrored in the law of the early Irish State. As 
noted in Chapter 8, Article 41 of the 1937 constitution also confirmed 
the Church’s view that a woman’s role was in the home (Republic of 
Ireland Const: Art. 41, Sec. 21, 2.2), and legislation was introduced 
to regulate women’s participation in the workforce. 

Because the national character was defined as involving an important 
rural element, agriculture was made a priority in the new State, and 
policies were developed accordingly, including holding labor rights to 
a minimum. The government’s concern with upholding a rural, defer- 
ential ethos in Ireland also meant education was a marginal issue. As 
late as 1961, for instance, only 15 percent of 17 year olds were in full 
time education (Ó Riagáin 1997: 217). The school system, meanwhile, 
was viewed as a means of confirming Catholic values and promoting 
the Irish language. Since rural living was defined as part of the 
national character, preserving the unspoiled nature of rural life also 
justified a low level of activity in infrastructure development. 

One item that was firmly on the early Irish State’s agenda, however, 
was the resuscitation of the Irish language. Even though by 1922 the 
number who could speak Irish was estimated at only 200,000 (Lee 
1989: 134) the government made competency in Irish a qualification 
for civil service employment. Irish was also required curriculum in all 
recognized primary and secondary schools, and an attempt was made 
to make it the primary language of instruction in all schools. Although 
the full immersion effort did not last long, Irish proficiency was made 
a requirement for intermediate secondary school qualifications in 
1927 and for the Leaving Certificate qualification in 1933 (the Irish 
equivalent of a high school diploma). Throughout this period Ireland 
continued its pattern of high birth rate and high emigration, and in 
keeping with the rural self-image, 61 percent of the population lived 
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in rural areas in 1926, a number that basically held steady for the next 
twenty-five years (Ó Riagáin 1997: 217). 

In the latter half of the twentieth century there was a remarkable 
turnaround in the social and economic patterns prevalent in Ireland, 
and these changes have in turn led to a conscious re-examination and 
re-definition of the national ethos. As evidence of this change it is 
interesting to note how many of the legislative or constitutional 
provisions aimed at institutionalizing a certain concept of the national 
character have been undone. In 1972, for instance, the “special position” 
of the Roman Catholic Church was abolished by referendum. In 1973 
the marriage bar to public service employment for women was 
formally removed, and employment equity and anti-discrimination 
legislation later followed. In 1985, the sale of contraceptive devices 
was legalized and ten years later divorce was legalized by referendum. 
In 1992 a referendum was held on Ireland’s restrictive abortion laws 
and while the ban stayed in place, related restrictions on a woman’s 
right to travel and right to information were removed. By 2002 
another referendum on the abortion issue again favored a qualified 
pro-choice position. 

In what at first glance looks like a return to more traditional 
nationalist thinking, a 2004 referendum was held on Irish citizenship 
law with the aim of restricting the right to citizenship by birth. The 
referendum was approved, making it possible to restrict citizenship to 
children of those who were either resident in Ireland or already 
entitled to Irish citizenship. Interestingly enough, the reason Irish 
citizenship law had been so expansive up to this point was in order to 
award Irish citizenship to those born in the North of Ireland. The will- 
ingness to change this provision again reflects a growing detachment 
from a previous ideal that saw Irish nationalism as taking in the entire 
island territory. 

Many of these legislative and constitutional developments reflect on 
the changing status of the Catholic Church in Ireland, a change that 
is also evident in church attendance rates. As late at the 1970s Ireland 
was reporting 90 percent church attendance rates, but that number 
dropped throughout the 1980s when several high profile sexual and 
child abuse incidents became public and by 1995 was below 65 per- 
cent. Yet even this is a relatively high rate that does not tell the whole 
story of religion in Ireland. As one commentator explained, the 
change in contemporary values, especially sexual standards, seems to 
have “seeped through Irish Catholicism rather than swept it aside.” 
So although the Irish have not abandoned their Catholicism they 
have, as he put it, “redefined” it (Fahey 1998: 64). 
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In addition to the removal of discriminatory legislation, women in 
the Republic won an important symbolic victory with the election of 
committed feminist Mary Robinson to the presidency in 1990, followed 
in 1997 by the election of Mary McAleese. Together these two figures 
have been credited with helping to “redefine and empower the 
Republic’s most conservative political institution” and with “laying the 
ghosts of an Ireland of the past” to rest (Galligan 1998: 107). 
Participation of women in the workforce also increased over this period 
rising from 26 percent of the workforce in 1971 to 38 percent by 1996. 
Notable within this development was the rise in the number of married 
women in the workforce, going from 14 percent of the female 
workforce to about half, over the same period (Galligan 1998: 109). 

When it comes to economic policy, agriculture — once considered 
the premier Irish industry — has had to make way for a strategy aimed 
at cashing in on the knowledge economy. A series of economic devel- 
opment plans beginning in the 1960s transformed the protectionist, 
agriculture-based economy to that of a “small open economy” empha- 
sizing trade and investment, so that by 1991 agriculture accounted for 
only 16 percent of the workforce (Hardiman and Whelan 1998: 68). 
In its place, technology development and trade accounted for 20 percent 
of Ireland’s GDP by the 1990s and by the turn of the millennium 
Ireland ranked second only to the United States in software exports 
(Crotty 2002: 7). 

The 1965 introduction of a free education scheme increased 
participation at the secondary and tertiary levels and there was no 
requirement for Irish competency in the new technical colleges and 
national institutes that were part of the initiative (Ó Riagáin 1997: 
239). In 1968 secondary education was made compulsory and the 
number of students staying in school until the completion of their 
secondary education rose from 20 percent in 1960 to over 85 percent 
by 1997. In addition, 40 percent of this group went on to tertiary level 
education (Schmitt 1998: 213). 

Turning to demographics, Ireland’s once-high fertility rate is now 
below replacement level. Especially notable for Ireland with its tradition 
of exodus is that the emigration rate has also dropped off dramati- 
cally. At the same time, reported births outside marriage went from 
3 percent in the 1960s to 25 percent in 1996. This trend is even more 
pronounced among younger mothers, with a full 70 percent of births 
to mothers aged 20-24 being non-marital (Fahey 1998: 55-9). And, 
in a turnaround from the previous pattern, urbanization has reached 
the point in Ireland that a full one-third of the population is living in 
the Dublin area alone (Hardiman and Whelan 1998: 70). 
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In 1973, the compulsory Irish language qualification was dropped 
for public sector employment and for secondary school graduation. 
Yet there is still a sense that it is externally recognizable traits like 
language that best confirm Ireland’s status as a national community. 
As one recent study on the language issue explained, Irish remains 
“the most effective basis” for nationality because of its “capacity to 
signal the valid claims of membership in a distinctive peoplehood” 
(Tovey et al. 1989: 29). The persistence of this idea may help explain 
the small revival in all-Irish schooling that has taken place in recent 
years. What is remarkable about this revival is that it has been driven 
by parents’ groups rather than government, which has increasingly 
backed away from compulsory Irish education measures in favor of 
voluntary arrangements (Ó Riagáin 1997: 24, 281). Likewise, while 
there has been a decline in the everyday use of Irish in homes and 
workplaces, there is increased support for its ceremonial or symbolic 
use, such as in legislative debates, public signage, and ironically, 
qualification for public service (Ó Riagáin 1997: 185). 

These changes in Irish politics and society have led to its becoming 
a highly educated, urbanized, and secularized society, as well as to the 
increasing ceremonialization of the Irish language. Taken together 
they suggest that there has been a significant shift in the national 
character that the Irish population presents to the world. To indicate 
that this is not an isolated case, let me also outline the experience with 
national character in Quebec over the same period. 


The “Quiet Revolution” in Quebec 


In the first half of the twentieth century, Quebec was an economically 
dependent province where the Catholic Church played a key infra- 
structure role. Out of this environment was born the Union nationale 
party, which brought to power the socially conservative leader 
Maurice Duplessis. Duplessis governed in accordance with a national 
image of Quebec as the home of a devout, deferential people with a 
taste for the simple life defined by parish, land, and language. In 
contrast to Ireland, the effort to uphold the national character in 
Quebec was not approached through legislative measures to the same 
degree. Rather it focused on shielding the population from external 
influences while granting the Catholic Church considerable scope to 
shape economic and social conduct via its role in unions and social 
services. 

Duplessis felt that the idea of the national character called for a 
relatively “hands off” policy on the part of the Quebec government, 
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in favor of the more traditional system of Church authority. The 
importance of the family to the transmission of religious and cultural 
values meant motherhood was viewed as the “sine qua non of national 
survival” (Lamoureaux 1987: 59). Large families were encouraged, 
and a woman’s role was generally defined as either motherhood or 
community service through entering a religious order. 

Clerical deference meant that the Quebec State was minimally 
redistributive and economically non-interventionist prior to 1950 
(Gagnon and Montcalm 1990: 18). The dominant Duplessis regime 
followed a laissez faire policy characterized by an investment-friendly 
strategy of low taxation, balanced budgets, rhetorical support for 
agriculture, low prices for resource rights, provincial autonomy, and 
the suppression of labor rights. Minimum wage was kept low, as were 
social or employment benefits and standards. 

The low priority placed on education was evident in 1951 when 
70 percent of Quebec schools were one-room schoolhouses, 60 percent 
had no electricity and 40 percent had no running water or indoor 
toilets (Linteau et al. 1991: 244-7). In that same year Duplessis 
refused grants from the federal government intended to support uni- 
versities in the province on the grounds that it was federal interference 
in a provincial area. And as late as 1958 only 36 percent of francophone 
Quebecers started secondary level education and only 13 percent 
finished it. In contrast to Ireland, Quebec was already 60 percent 
urbanized by 1931, yet the government continued to emphasize 
a land-based lifestyle, even launching a series of initiatives in 1932 
and 1935 aimed at settling the province’s northern regions. 

Along with the role of the Catholic Church, the French language 
was defined as another key component in the national character in 
this period. It is interesting to note, however, that it was not until after 
the Duplessis era that major legislation to promote the use and display 
of French was introduced in the province. Until the 1960s the preser- 
vation of French was largely a by-product of the separate social world 
maintained in the province by the Catholic Church as a bulwark 
against the seductions of North American society. 

The effort to hold the outside world at bay did not succeed, however, 
and Quebec’s experience with social change was so dramatic and 
pronounced that it earned its own title: the “Quiet Revolution.” 
Strictly speaking the Quiet Revolution is used to indicate the years 
1960-1966, and it marks the opening of a period in which the ideal 
of the national character and the means by which it was to be upheld 
underwent radical transformation. In the years following the Quiet 
Revolution, education, health care, and social services were increasingly 
taken over from clerical control, and this coincided with a rise in 
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secularization in the province. By 1985 the number of practicing 
Catholics in the province had dropped by almost half, down to 
38 percent of self-identified Catholics, while membership in religious 
orders dropped by a third (Langlois et al. 1992: 317). 

And in a trend that pointedly indicates the decline of Catholic 
Church influence in the province, rates for common-law marriages, 
divorce, and births outside marriage, have increased steadily since the 
1960s. A 1986 study, for instance, found that among women in their 
twenties, between one-fifth and one-quarter were in common-law 
relationships. Meanwhile, divorce rates quintupled between 1969 and 
1987 (going from 9 to 45 percent), and the number of children 
born outside marriage increased by a factor of seven, accounting 
for nearly one birth in every three in 1987 (Langlois et al. 1992: 13, 
16, 110-1). 

The role of women in Quebec society also underwent significant 
change as greater control of reproductive choices was followed by 
higher participation in employment and education. By 1991 women 
made up 44 percent of Quebec’s paid workforce, and 63 percent of 
women with children in the home held paid employment. Women’s 
participation in higher education likewise increased and women 
accounted for 57 percent of the degrees granted in Quebec in 1990. In 
the legal arena, a 1964 law repealed several gender discriminatory 
provisions in the Quebec legal system by recognizing the fundamental 
equality of spouses as well as establishing equal rights and responsi- 
bilities as regards children, the marital home, and parental authority. 
Finally, a 1970 reform of marital law was followed in 1989 by laws 
providing for the equal distribution of family assets at separation 
(Lemieux 1994: 473-97). 

Beginning in the 1960s, the Quebec government committed itself to 
addressing the province’s economic vulnerabilities by fostering domestic 
industry and investment and worked to ensure the French-speaking 
population had ample opportunity to participate in the management 
of these new ventures. Some of the measures that coincided with the 
Quiet Revolution included the creation in 1964 and 1965 of agencies 
to promote the development of Quebec’s natural resources in mining 
and steel. In 1965 la Caisse de dépôt et placement was created. It used 
Quebecers’ pension and savings investments to foster Quebec enter- 
prises, as an alternative to the traditional banks that had been slow 
to invest. Other initiatives included nationalization of the Quebec 
electricity system and later, massive and controversial dam-building 
projects in the Cree-occupied territory of James Bay. 

In 1964 the province established its first Ministry of Education and 
through it, took over control of schooling from the church. School 
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attendance for 13-16-year olds went from 38 percent in 1951 to 
96 percent by 1967 (Kahn 1986: 36). 1967 was also the year in which 
the province introduced the province’s unique CGEP system, an extra 
educational level that bridged the transition between secondary school 
and university or work. 

The image of Quebec as a rural-based population was not accurate 
even in Duplessis’ time, but from 1960 onwards rising urbanization 
was coupled with pronounced rural depopulation and a shift out of 
agricultural employment. It is estimated, for instance, that two-thirds 
of would-be colonists in the northern settlements of the 1930s gave up 
on the experiment within a few years (Linteau et al. 1991: 21). By 
1986 the percentage of the population living on farms had dropped to 
just above 2 percent and by 1971 over 80 percent of the population 
were living in urban centers. In 1986, one half of the entire population 
of Quebec lived within the Montreal area alone (Langlois et al. 1992: 
13, 16). Beginning in 1960 Quebec’s once legendary birthrate 
plummeted and has not risen above 1 percent since 1970. 

One element of the national character has remained in place, 
however, and has even gained in prominence because of its significance 
in marking the distinct character of the province within the Canadian 
and North American setting. The French language is still seen as an 
essential characteristic of the Quebec population, and maintaining the 
linguistic character of the province has been an explicit objective of 
successive governments. To this end, a series of controversial language 
laws were introduced with the goal of establishing French as the 
undisputed lingua franca of the province.* This increase in legislative 
and political activism is in notable contrast with the Irish experience. 

In sum, the period of social change in Quebec heralded by the Quiet 
Revolution marked the end of a compact between clerical deference and 
authoritarian government that rested heavily on the idea of national 
character. In its place came rising secularization, a broadening of the 
social and economic options for women, pronounced state activism, the 
promotion of education and educational resources, and plummeting 
birth and marriage rates. This period also witnessed the introduction 
of new efforts to legislate language use in recognition both of the 
marginalized place of French in economic matters and because of its 
significance to Quebec’s recognition as a national minority. 


National character and social change 


More could be said about the process of change in these two commu- 
nities, such as the impact of new communications media, changes in 
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patterns of trade (including Ireland’s 1973 entry to the EEC), or 
changes in labor relations and class structure. But my interest here is 
not so much to account for these changes as to illustrate their signifi- 
cance, especially as regards traits and patterns that have previously 
been cited as central to nationality. Yet there is a danger in highlight- 
ing this transition, between what gets cast as a kind of “dark ages” of 
the 1930s-1950s and a “grand enlightenment” of the 1960s-1990s 
(Kirby 2002). The danger is that this approach may obscure both the 
developments that took place in earlier periods, and the traditionalism 
that continues in the later one. The reality is more complex than that. 
However, there has been a marked change in the political and social 
ethos of these populations and I want to focus on this difference 
without leaving the impression that the Irish only just grasped liberal 
ideas, or that Quebec only recently discovered entrepreneurship. 

Before I close this section I feel I need to say a word on the topic of 
minorities in these two cases. In either case there were minority 
populations identified by mother-tongue (anglophones in Quebec), 
religion (Protestants in the Republic of Ireland), or as national groups 
in their own right (Native populations in Quebec). Yet in neither case 
did the original definition of the national character make much 
attempt to take these resident minorities into consideration, and 
instead served to place them outside the bonds of co-nationality, leading 
to a sizeable exodus of those minorities with better exit options. 

As the effort to maintain a strict definition of the national character 
has undergone transformation, however, opportunities to include 
these groups within the national frame of reference have increased, 
and minorities are increasingly at home within the larger population 
(Carens 1995b; Labelle and Salée 2001; White 2002: 36). The mem- 
bers of the Protestant minority that remained in the Republic of 
Ireland, for instance, have become so integrated in Irish society that 
one observer recently concluded “southern Protestants were an ethnic 
minority in the past...they are not today” (Coakley 1998: 101-2). 
Whether complete absorption is entirely desirable from a minority 
perspective is open to debate, and the decline in the standing of this 
particular minority may owe a great deal to the large numbers that 
chose to leave rather than live under an unresponsive national 
government. Nevertheless, to the extent that this pattern may also 
indicate the broadening of the terms of nationality to include a 
hitherto excluded group, it is still a remarkable development. 

In both these cases the social, political, and economic habits of 
today’s population no longer reflect a previous ideal once seen as crucial 
to that population’s claim for national standing and its associated 
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benefits. These developments present us with a number of important 
questions. First, does the transformation in the national character 
indicate a decline in the attachment to, or sense of, nationality? 
Second, if national characteristics are associated with the legitimacy 
of the national claim, does a transformation in the national character 
imply a weakening of that claim? And finally, since a national politi- 
cal identity seems to have outlasted the cultural particulars from 
which it arose, is nationalism more political than it is cultural? 


The persistence of nationality 


There has been a profound change in the practices and institutions 
of these populations. These developments challenge the homogeneity 
that was associated with traditional forms of nationalism in these cases. 
Yet while it may have been “reformulated” in response to these 
changing circumstances (White 2002: 36-8), there is reason to believe 
that nationality remains a significant factor in Ireland and Quebec. 
The continued relevance of nationality manifests in at least two ways. 
First, it is a factor in the self-understanding of specific populations, 
and second it plays a part in their external relations, influencing how 
they negotiate the terms of coexistence and recognition with other 
powers. In short, if nationality is still a vital force in these cases, it 
should be evident from how the populations view their own community 
and how they wish that community to be regarded by others. 

In one of the most direct measures of the continued significance of 
nationality, the 1990 European Values Survey reported that an 
impressive 78 percent of Irish say they are “very proud” of their 
nationality, as compared to a European average of 38 percent (Crotty 
1998: 14). This is in spite of an almost across-the-board decline in 
confidence in particular public institutions such as the legislature, civil 
service, and police. 

This capacity to combine a critical view of national institutions 
with a strong attachment to nationality is reflected in another area of 
Irish self-understanding, that of national scholarship. Starting in the 
late twentieth century, historical works began appearing that were 
increasingly critical of received accounts of Irish national (or nation- 
alist) history. Works such as R.F. Foster’s Modern Ireland are seen as 
marking a break with the previous mode under which, it was argued, 
history was presented as a “teleological” process culminating in Irish 
independence (O Tuathaigh 1994a: 318). Now termed “the revisionist 
controversy,” this school of history has been characterized as an 
“iconoclastic assault” on the leading figures of Irish nationalism. 
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So much so that revisionists have been criticized for distorting the 
history they mean to expose, by writing out the trauma involved and 
by “inverting the anachronism” to deny the deep-rootedness of the 
Irish identity (Bradshaw 1994: 191-216; Brady 1994; Boyce and 
O’Day 1996). The entire controversy received considerable public 
attention for what has been described as “a rather complex and 
arcane debate among academics” (O Tuathaigh 1994a: 307), suggest- 
ing that questions of national history still touch a powerful chord among 
the population. 

Perhaps even more clearly than Ireland does, the Quebec case 
illustrates how an attachment to nationality can persist even in the 
face of dramatic changes in the fundamental social and economic 
patterns of a community. In a pointed test of the continued salience of 
nationality for the Quebec population, a 1990 poll found that 56 percent 
of respondents were prepared to vote for Quebec sovereignty if a ref- 
erendum on the issue was held at that time (Langlois et al. 1992: 601). 
A referendum was actually held in 1995 and the sovereignty option 
lost by the narrowest of margins — less than 1 percent. While the pro- 
posal was defeated, what is significant about this result is that it was 
a significant shift from the result of a similar referendum in 1980, 
where the sovereignty option garnered 40 percent of the vote. In other 
words, these results appear to indicate an increased degree of comfort 
with the nationalist option. 

In an interesting parallel with Ireland, Quebec historiography has 
also begun to reflect critically on its own national and nationalist 
history (Rudin 1997). As in Ireland the controversy revolves around 
the role of revisionism in attempting to “normalize” Quebec history 
by de-emphasizing previously central events — such as the conquest 
and survival under British rule — and instead focusing on the ways in 
which Quebec’s development mirrored that of other North American 
populations. But this effort too has come in for criticism on the 
grounds that its focus on structural factors “denied any sense of a 
common identity” and overlooked or understated the distinct factors 
in the Quebec situation (Rudin 1997: 171-221). While debunking the 
hagiographical approach to history was part of social transformation 
in both Ireland and Quebec, there is a reluctance to allow the process 
obscure a fundamental sense of difference. 

Turning from the domestic to the international scene, perhaps the 
most important developments in Irish external relations may not at 
first appear to be evidence of the continued role of nationality. In fact 
they may seem to support a post-nationalist thesis. But if we set aside 
the assumption that nationality is signified by stasis, then we can see 
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that the transformation of nationality may be a factor behind some of 
the most important developments that have taken place in these 
communities in the past half-century. 

For instance, Ireland’s 1973 entry into the European Community 
was a key event in the reorientation of the country’s foreign policy 
from isolationist neutrality to European and international participa- 
tion. The Republic’s new foreign policy goals involved presenting 
itself on the international stage as a non-aligned country with strong 
affinities for post-colonial concerns as well as humanitarian, human 
rights, and equality issues. One concrete example of this stance is 
Ireland’s role in international peacekeeping, with Irish troops partici- 
pating in 7 of the 12 UN missions between 1956 and 1970 (Tonra 
2001: 104-27). 

But Ireland’s delayed entry into international affairs has not been 
without its note of caution. While the benefits of broader economic 
cooperation are certainly welcomed, the awareness of being a small 
player on a large stage, where its domestic interests can easily be 
marginalized, tends to cool the “europhoria” of leaders and laypeople 
alike. For instance, while 98 percent of Irish feel that Ireland has 
benefited from EU membership, only 40 percent would be willing to 
entertain the concept of European government, suggesting a contin- 
ued desire to “protect national space” (Laffan 2002: 86). 

A second and in many ways more remarkable development in 
external relations concerns the Republic’s relations with the North of 
Ireland. In 1983, prompted by concerns over the persistent cycle of 
violence in the North, senior elected figures from the Republic and the 
North of Ireland participated in a series of meetings and consultations 
under the title of the New Ireland Forum. The initiative is significant 
because it helped pave the way for the current peace process in the 
North. It also contributed to the readiness of the Republic to rescind 
clauses in its constitution that laid claim to the entire island, thereby 
removing a long-standing source of conflict and concern between the 
communities. While at one level these developments reflect the 
rejection of a certain intransigent nationalism, they did not imply a 
complete rejection of national attachments. It was, instead, an 
attempt to re-negotiate the terms on which these attachments were 
maintained. 

Looking into Quebec’s external relations in the post-change period 
the first thing to note is that, like Ireland, one important development 
involved a certain territorial readjustment of the boundaries of 
nationality. The Quiet Revolution is seen as confirming a shift in 
the focus of French-Canadian nationalism from something with 
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pan-Canadian attachments to one that is Quebec-centric. But rather 
than representing a blow to nationality, the development is associated 
with a new vitality in nationalism. With the nation so defined, for 
instance, political separatism became a viable option and there 
followed the rise and eventual election to power in 1976 of the Parti 
Québécois or PQ - a party devoted to the political autonomy option 
they termed “sovereignty association.”° 

In the post-change period there were also escalating struggles 
between Quebec and the federal government over the extent of federal 
authority within the province, and over designs to repatriate the 
constitution.® Ultimately the Canadian constitution was repatriated 
without Quebec becoming a signatory, and subsequent efforts to 
resolve this situation have resulted in a series of inconclusive inter- 
provincial negotiations. While the constitutional landscape in Canada 
has become immeasurably more complex in the ensuing years, one of 
the key hurdles in the process has been the insistence that Quebec 
should be recognized as a “distinct society,” within Canada, a measure 
supported in Quebec and resisted in other Canadian provinces. 


The national claim after social change 


For some observers the confluence of social and political change 
witnessed in these cases easily suggests a move into a post-nationalist 
era. In fact, this reading aligns post-nationalist theory with the most 
inflexible of national-character nationalism, as both approaches 
equate the loss of certain cultural traits with the decline or supersession 
of national attachments. If nationalism is genuinely about the preser- 
vation of cultural traits, so the argument goes, the failure to preserve 
these traits indicates the decline or failure of that nationality and 
the associated national claim. 

It is implausible to make a national claim for a population that is 
already in the process of shedding its nationality. And if a population is 
demonstrating a markedly more liberal social structure, characterized by 
more diversity and less shared traits, then continued attachment to the 
nation may seem paradoxical (Kymlicka 1999: 121). Yet even if we can 
still detect attachment to the nation if the national character tradition- 
ally associated with it has become obsolete does this mean the nation- 
ality is living on borrowed time? The experience with social change in 
Ireland and Quebec suggests that changing cultural forms do not neces- 
sarily indicate a nationalism in trouble. If this is the case, then there is 
no reason then to think that the national claim should be regarded as 
weaker because populations have changed their characteristics.’ If it 
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were true that the decline in certain national characteristics undermines 
a national claim this would imply that the Irish had a weaker case for 
enhanced political representation at the turn of the twentieth century 
because they had failed to revive Irish as a living language. Such a 
position hardly seems to do justice to the national claim. 

Yet in Quebec a linguistic factor — the role of French — has recently 
come to be regarded as the central factor grounding the national claim 
for that population. Indeed the role of this characteristic in underpin- 
ning the claim to distinct status, and therefore to political accommo- 
dation, has if anything become more pronounced in the wake of social 
change (Carens 1995a: 29). French was only one of a range of char- 
acteristics originally identified with the Quebec national cause, and it 
originally played a secondary role to that of Catholicism, with French 
celebrated largely as “the guardian of the faith.” If the national claim 
truly rests on national characteristics such as language and religion 
then we would today have to acknowledge that those grounds have 
been undermined, presumably undermining both Quebec nationality 
and its national claim. However, few would accept this reading. The 
fact that Quebec is now as secular and liberal as the rest of Canada 
does not mark the end of their nationality. Indeed Wayne Norman has 
commented on “the spectacular irrelevance of shared values to 
national unity” in the Canadian case (Norman 1995: 148). 

The implications of this position are considerable when it comes to 
evaluating the national claim in Quebec. In the wake of social change 
the continued emphasis on French raises this question: If other charac- 
teristics could be set aside without prejudice to Quebec’s national claim 
why do we still place so much emphasis on the persistence of French 
to justify Quebec’s position? Having survived a change in religious 
attachments, is it so unthinkable that Quebec nationality could also 
survive a change in linguistic character? Or to put it in more pointed 
terms; can language legislation in Quebec be defended as necessary to 
uphold the province’s status as a national minority? The very sugges- 
tion may seem troubling, as much for Canadian nationalists sold on 
the idea of bilingualism, as those in Quebec who aim at maintaining 
the French fact. Yet it cannot be avoided as an implication of this 
argument, and it was not so long ago that a cosmopolitan Ireland or a 
secularized Quebec was just as unthinkable. 


Conclusion 


Some might suggest that the only lesson we should take from these 
examples is that ideas about nationality or national character are 
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ultimately illogical and ill-fated myths, and the sooner they are done 
away with the better. Undeniably, the attempt to construct and 
enforce a particular definition of the national character led to serious 
problems in these cases. However, it is not necessary to rule out the 
very idea of nationality in order to address the conduct of nationalist 
government. It is possible to acknowledge that the characteristics and 
self-understanding of a population matter, that they may even set 
them apart in a way that underpins calls for separate political institu- 
tions, without entailing that these characteristics be uniform, 
unchanging, and rooted in long-standing traditions. 

If national character is intended as a reflection of a real society, then 
it seeks to reflect something that will always be in flux to a greater or 
lesser degree. The authentic character of any population represents a 
moving target, and any attempt to arrest that movement will require 
increasing degrees of coercion. If, in contrast, the character of 
national groups is understood as something that can weather great 
change without leading to the collapse of the nationality, then we can 
reasonably expect the populations and governments involved to 
remain open to constant revision of the terms of their nationality. 

But understanding nationality in these terms will require a change 
in thinking, and not just among nationalists. We already know that in 
early efforts to demonstrate nationhood, national character was taken 
to mean that a finite set of characteristics was associated with the 
nation and that these characteristics could indicate the viability or 
validity of that nationality. This conviction led to authoritarian 
government and essentialist public policy, and if left unchallenged will 
continue to do so in the future. But it is not only nationalists who are 
guilty of this supposition. Those who defend the rights of national 
minorities can unwittingly encourage this stance by construing nation- 
alism as the right to maintain particular cultural traits. And from a 
different end of the spectrum, post-nationalism too seems premised on 
an understanding of nationalism that sees it as incompatible with 
social evolution. In other words, it is the belief that social change 
indicates the demise of a nationality that creates the problems 
discussed earlier. 

As long as the connection between cultural constancy and nationality 
goes unchallenged among nationalists and outsiders alike, an incentive 
remains for nationalists to oppose processes of change and evolution 
within their populations. The solution to this problem, I believe, lies 
not just in vigilance to abuse, but also in challenging the formula that 
links social transformation to the diminution of nationality, and that 
reads change among national populations in a way that compromises 
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their credibility as a national group. For if this idea is left stand 
then national populations that choose collective evolution over the 
reification of culture may face a penalty in terms of how their claims 
are received. 

Not only is this position untenable from a practical perspective, it 
is neither theoretically nor historically warranted. The fact that the 
Irish population is today secular, urbanized, English-speaking, and 
attuned to the knowledge economy, is not evidence that Irish nation- 
ality or a distinctly Irish frame of reference has collapsed. Nor is it 
evidence that the Gaelic-based, rural, Catholic, agriculturally driven 
frame of reference was a myth. What it indicates is that a population’s 
frame of reference can, and should, change over time. 

Nor is it an option to say that we should set aside these thorny 
questions of cultural character and focus on the strictly political side 
of nationalism. Cultural features such as a sense of shared history and 
future, having a common idiom or sharing common social patterns, 
unavoidably matter for a population. The key is that these cultural 
features do not need to be static. We must be careful, therefore, that 
national recognition does not become a reward for cultural stability. 
Instead the kinds of social change and evolution that I have discussed 
here may well be the best evidence that nationality is alive and well in 
a population. 


10 The ties that blind 


The writings and speeches of leading Irish and Quebec nationalists 
reveal a concern for the benefits of having a population share, among 
its members and with its government, a connection that I have 
described as a shared frame of reference. This frame of reference 
serves as the basis for a critical task of collective life — representation. 
The act of representation takes a familiar form in the political sphere. 
In modern democracies it takes the shape of an elected government 
and the administrative institutions that support it. But representation 
also takes place in the social or cultural realm, where it appears in 
the form of history, the arts, manners, language, and ways of life. The 
moral claim of nationalism, therefore, rests on the role nations can 
play as a resource through which we can address the challenges of 
representation and thereby create a shared political and cultural life. 
This is the main argument advanced in this volume. 

Understood in this way, we can see why nationalism generated 
different formulations to address different aspects of our collective 
lives, and also why a related theme ran throughout the different styles 
of nationalist movement. We can also see where the limits of nation- 
alism are reached, and we must acknowledge that a call to collective 
revision is also implied in this process. I have argued that a shared 
frame of reference can support a common idiom for communication 
and meaning, a cognitive mechanism for complexity reduction, and a 
reserve of historical precedents for inspiration. Nations are not the 
only frames of reference that pay such dividends, of course, but they 
encompass a territorial dimension that gives them particular political 
significance in a period when political authority is still highly 
territorialized and when political jurisdiction is still largely exercised 
within borders. 

One implication of a representational approach to nationalism is 
that to continue to pay dividends a national frame of reference needs 
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to stay in tune with the actual circumstances of the population that 
employs it. If not, the information and options it offers will become 
increasingly irrelevant and ill suited, and instead of improving a 
population’s knowledge and efficacy, it can become an obstacle to 
them. Yet precisely because they bring together and integrate infor- 
mation on the key dimensions that inform our thinking and acting, 
the national frame of reference provides a way for a population to 
collectively revise the attachments, options, and information with 
which they work. Re-examining its nationality is therefore one way 
for a population to update the cultural and political resources 
available to its members. 

Once we have identified the moral basis of nationalism, we are 
better able to critically assess the way nationalism unfolds in practice, 
and I have tried to illustrate how that might work with regard to 
Ireland and Quebec. The exercise revealed important qualifications on 
the kinds of nationalism that focus on changing the structures of 
governance, and those aimed at shaping the character of the populace. 
It also specified that consideration must be given to alternative frames 
of reference whether they operate within or beyond a given national 
population. 

Although on the surface Ireland appears to be the more clear-cut 
and ultimately successful case of nationalism, the representational 
approach raises several doubts about how the process unfolded there. 
Quebec, in contrast, at first looks like a perpetually frustrated nation- 
alism, as it has not attained the kind of resolution seen in Ireland. But 
this is to underestimate the achievements in the Quebec case, and to 
overestimate those in Ireland. By focusing our attention on the political 
and cultural resources available to a population, a representational 
approach argues that in Ireland partition was evidence that the national 
question had not been properly resolved. So long as the difficulties 
associated with that solution persist they are both the responsibility 
of, and a reflection on, the nationalism of the Republic. In Quebec in 
contrast, the ongoing federal project is evidence of an effort to 
develop representational resources that match the complexity of the 
Canada/Quebec situation. And a representational approach suggests 
that this kind of political and cultural resourcefulness, rather than the 
achievement of any particular political status, should be the final 
measure of success. 

In reaching the conclusions discussed in this book I have to concede 
that I often made a distinction between two forms of nationalism, 
based on the arenas within which the process was played out. But 
I want to stress that this should not be taken as a suggestion that we 
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can prioritize one form or formulation over the other, nor can we 
suppose one to have greater legitimacy, or to be inherently more 
benign than the other. And again I would reject any idea that the two 
can ever be neatly separated. They are complementary processes, 
concerned with the same basic condition of collective life. Where you 
find one, you are likely to find the other. The distinction between them 
is not in their moral standing, nor in their significance for representa- 
tion, but merely in regard to their day-to-day expression. I have also 
argued that this day-to-day expression of nationalism can take on 
undesirable forms and for this reason we must be conscious of limits. 
Shaping culture through coercive or state-sponsored political 
measures can lead to a misshapen culture, while redesigning politics 
around cultural preservation can result in a stunted political order. 
We will need to think out limits that can apply specifically to each 
arena and setting, therefore, to ensure that accommodating represen- 
tational resources does not become a license for political or cultural 
stagnation. 

The project laid out in the preceding chapters is, as I acknowledged 
at the outset, an ambitious one. The claims I have made along the way 
are admittedly broad in scope. But I hope that they represent a 
reasonable attempt to consider what nations may mean for people, 
how they contribute to collective life, and under what conditions these 
advantages are best realized. Nonetheless, the approach to nationalism 
that sees it as a representational resource should not be taken as a 
claim about the “true” or “real” meaning of nationalism. Nationalism 
has many meanings for all those that adhere to it; all of them true for 
their own purposes. This theory, however, is a claim about one 
meaning of nationalism — a meaning that I argue has moral standing, 
and that resonates with the arguments and concerns of nationalists in 
at least two important cases. 

Accommodating nationalism under these terms is not going to 
make every nationalist happy. Nor can it address all possible aspects 
that are associated with nationalism in a range of settings. But that 
was not the aim of the project. The aim was to ask what, if anything, 
we can recognize as morally significant about nationalism. Such 
recognition should also equip us to distinguish, and if necessary reject, 
national claims that fall short on some measure or another, and estab- 
lish standards for what we consider acceptable and unacceptable 
expressions of those nationalisms we mean to accommodate. But of 
course these ideas are articulated into a field of theory already rich in 
findings and arguments, and its position within that field should be 
further clarified. 
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Theories of nationalism: nationalism 
as representation 


In Chapter 2, I set out terms that a theory of nationalism should be 
expected to meet. I also addressed some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of prominent theories in the field. It is only fair then to 
ask how a representational approach to nationalism might measure 
up according to these criteria, as well as how it works with, or differs 
from, these leading theories. 

Using the criteria from Chapter 2, I argue a representational 
approach to nationalism: (1) sets out criteria under which nationalism 
is legitimate by indicating that requirements for revisability, currency 
and relevancy, as well as equal respect for persons, act as limits on its 
claim. (2) It explains that nations are special kinds of groups because 
they provide a frame of reference that aligns with the current contours 
of our cultural, and particularly, our political lives. (3) It understands 
nations as contingent constructs that can and should change with 
changing circumstances, and therefore credits us with adaptive capac- 
ity to both revise and if necessary do without our nations. (4) It posits 
a base for social trust in the form of the representational facility 
supported within a population, and explains why its boundaries fall 
where they do. (5) It explains why we cannot approach nationalism 
as an individualizable claim, given the irreducibly collective aspect of 
representation. (6) It recognizes the collective as well as individual 
dimension of autonomy by recognizing nations as ways to collectively 
revise options and meanings. (7) Finally, it understands nationalism as 
the means by which populations can transform their cultural 
resources, as well as sustain them. 

At the same time a theory of nationalism as representation does not 
suggest we should view nationalism as an inherent good. Instead, it 
argues that nations are instrumental to representation, while fully 
acknowledging that this process can be taken to lengths we would not 
wish to endorse. Even nationalism as representation, therefore, can have 
its dark side, calling for careful limits and evaluation. When it comes to 
the role of nations in restoration and remediation, nationalism as repre- 
sentation explains why it is important in cases of oppression or occupa- 
tion to restore political or cultural autonomy to these populations. Not 
only because rights may have been violated, but also because a working 
representational system may have been rent from a population, leaving 
it disadvantaged in an unacceptable way. The role a shared frame of ref- 
erence can play as a complexity reduction mechanism also explains why, 
in the increasingly complex setting of modern life, nations take on added 
significance, without becoming all-important. 
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This account of nationalism can also help us understand the claim 
that nations are ethical communities, without taking this claim to 
mean they will always deliver ethical behavior. The claim that the 
same political or cultural national identity automatically boosts our 
willingness to share, or our concern for the fate of co-nationals, 
supposes a kind of inherent altruism to nationalism that just is not 
plausible. What is plausible, however, is that people who share a 
common frame of reference have a better basis for representing them- 
selves to one another, and therefore a better chance for understanding 
each other’s needs as valid. In other words, nationalism as represen- 
tation explains why we have reason to hope for moral buy-in, rather 
than moral transformation. 

Understanding nationalism as involving a shared frame of reference 
also explains why it can help negotiate esteem and identity issues, given 
the critical role that representation plays in these processes. A shared 
frame of reference also aligns with the idea that we need a context of 
choice for exercising autonomy, without making this context the final 
word in our autonomy options. Because it is a shared element of our rep- 
resentational repertoire, we can choose against this context on an indi- 
vidual basis, if we wish, and we can collectively revise the context as 
circumstances warrant. This revisability factor also explains why we can 
recognize a value to cultural heritage, without making its preservation a 
moral reason unto itself. Nationalism as representation avoids the temp- 
tation to fetishize the past, yet because cultures serve representational 
purposes, so long as those resources are still relevant to contemporary 
circumstances, they have significant forward-looking value. In this way, 
the approach de-emphasizes the role of particular cultural traits or their 
maintenance in favor of the evolving circumstances, interests, and 
attachments shared by a population on an ongoing basis. 

A theory of nationalism as representation, therefore, has something 
to offer with regard to the criteria extrapolated from a survey of exist- 
ing theories in the field. It also helps tie together many of the insights 
drawn from these theories while suggesting ways to resolve certain 
difficulties that they present. Most importantly perhaps, it points 
towards a new way of approaching the critical questions concerning 
how best to respond to and/or accommodate national claims when 
they are advanced. 


Implications of this account 


The implications of acknowledging a moral worth to nations are often 
thought to be both enormous, and enormously disruptive. But I 
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believe that the implications of the account I have outlined in this 
work, while significant, are limited in important regards. 

If we accept that nationalist claims can have moral standing based 
on their role as a representational resource, then there will be cases 
where we will need to accommodate these claims. This will most 
likely involve upheaval and change in the political order or the social 
life of the population. Either way there will inevitably be people who 
would prefer to avoid such change. But another implication of this 
account is that we should carefully consider which nationalisms merit 
accommodation and under what terms. So this is not a blanket 
endorsement of every nationalist claim. Under this account it is not 
merely a matter of what nationalists feel for their nation or co-nationals, 
nor is it a question of their attachment to certain ways of life, or even 
how distinct a group’s culture appears. These feelings, attachments, 
and cultural differences may be considerable but we might still 
conclude that the nationalist measures being pursued are unlikely to 
yield the benefits that give nationalism its moral worth. 

One consequence of this approach, therefore, is that while we may 
recognize nationalism as aiming at an outcome with moral worth, we 
cannot presume that every nationalism has equal standing. We need to 
investigate whether the conditions exist to realize the supposed benefits, 
and we need to be conscious of what can be lost through the changes 
that nationalism may seek. Such investigations are a science unto 
themselves and I have not set out to address them here, although to be 
fully operable a theory of nationalism should provide guidance in this 
area. For that reason it must be acknowledged that the account of 
nationalism provided in this work remains at a general level. Yet even 
at this level we can say that to recognize a moral worth to nations is not 
equivalent to endorsing every claim a nationalist might make. 

By recognizing the role that nationalism plays in supporting repre- 
sentation, this approach differs from some of the recent literature on 
nationalism, in that it sees nationalism as the glue that holds politics 
and culture together, rather than the means by which they can be set 
apart. In doing so it can help address the potential for impasse devel- 
oping in liberal-nationalism when it seeks to produce cultural-side or 
political-side accounts of the phenomenon. Instead, the link between 
the two sides is used to identify a deeper commonality. That insight is 
then used as a basis for both recognizing moral worth and setting 
limits, without suggesting we can prioritize, sever, or choose between 
political and cultural forms. 

A representational approach also raises questions about post- 
nationalist and patriotic—republican alternatives to nationalism. The 
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chief problem here is that these alternatives either already assume the 
kinds of pre-political resources that nations have traditionally 
provided, particularly in terms of clarifying membership, or believe 
they can be generated in non-national ways without entailing the 
kinds of risks we at least recognize as associated with nationalism. 
The upshot of this stance, however, may be to escalate membership 
issues through neglect or ambivalence, while denying the political 
project the kinds of resources it needs to support a shared project. 

There also seems to be a special relationship between a representa- 
tional approach to nationalism and multiculturalist theory. This 
approach does not amount to an alternative to multiculturalism, as 
some might expect. Instead the two theories should be viewed as 
mutually modifying, with one proceeding from a concern with differ- 
ence, the other from a concern with integration. They share a focus on 
representation, autonomy, and revisability, but each brings a unique 
set of theoretical tools to the table. 

They also share a concern for the equality of persons and this is a 
significant enough normative requirement to posit a limit on nation- 
alist claims. This condition not only focuses attention on the fate of 
minorities and individuals under a national frame of reference, it also 
makes reciprocity and respect for alternate frames of reference a 
condition of legitimacy. But unlike much recent normative theory 
concerning nationalism, a representational approach suggests that 
limits are not only derived from external sources. A representational 
approach to nationalism is inherently limited by requirements for 
currency and relevancy — yielding the revisability quality that is stipu- 
lated in liberal-nationalism but which is defended on liberal rather 
than national grounds. It also entails a minimum level of moral equal- 
ity as an implication of a shared representational process. Thus a com- 
bination of inherent and external limits should apply even when we 
understand nationalism as playing a role in collective representation. 

There is, however, one way in which the implications of this 
account lead to a broader view of the subject, rather than a more 
limited one. Will Kymlicka writes that there is a paradox inherent in 
all liberal-nationalism. The paradox is that while conventional nation- 
alisms may offer a defined set of roles and priorities for a life, liberal- 
nationalism requires us to loosen up those definitions in a way that 
ultimately thins out the nationalism involved. As he puts it “If such a 
thing as liberal nationalism exists, it can only be in this form of a deep 
attachment to a thin identity” (1999: 122). Liberalism, under this 
view, stands in a kind of trade-off relationship with the qualities we 
associate with nationalism. We may decide the trade off is well worth 
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it, we may even decide that it is morally required, but it is a trade off 
nonetheless. By understanding nationalism as representation, however, 
we can avoid pitting these two claims against one another in this way. 

Nationalism as representation suggests that we have a deep attach- 
ment, not to a particular mode of identity or collective life, but to 
the process of working out together the terms of a shared frame of 
reference, thin or otherwise. In this case it is the process of maintaining 
and employing a common representational resource that counts, more 
than its particulars. 


Implications for the cases involved 


In both cases I argued that this account of nationalism called for 
outcomes that in many ways look similar to the current status quo. In 
the Irish case I argued that independence had been an appropriate 
goal, but that efforts to change social patterns and practices had often 
been misguided. In the Quebec case I argued that there were grounds 
for efforts to preserve significant cultural traits, but that independence 
was not a clear-cut case because many in Quebec also share a frame 
of reference with other Canadians. To the extent that these findings 
endorse existing outcomes they may seem conventional. Yet this 
process also brought to light findings that almost directly contravene 
the standard position on these cases. 

In the Irish case, for instance, understanding nationalism as a claim 
about representational resources implied that partition of the island to 
accommodate a Loyalist preference to opt out of an independent Irish 
political project was a morally justified measure.! This is a controversial 
claim in the Irish context and can hardly be regarded as confirming 
the preferences of those concerned with Irish nationalism. While I have 
identified problems with partition as it was realized in Ireland, I have 
not tried to specify how this end might have been better achieved. I 
concede, therefore, that the requirement to allow an “opt out” option 
may prove profoundly complex to enact. Nor is the account outlined 
in this volume intended to suggest there are ready answers to these 
difficult questions, questions that must be carefully addressed in 
working out national accommodations. Necessary work though 
this is, it goes well beyond the scope of this project which has focused 
on the normative, rather than the institutional dimensions of 
accommodating nationalism.” 

In the Quebec case, the account indicated that the population of 
Quebec (or at least those parts of it that want to participate) can 
legitimately choose to pursue either enhanced political independence 
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or efforts to support traits that are genuinely widespread in the 
population. The independence route, because it may involve the loss 
or compromise of other frames of reference, has a more circumscribed 
moral claim, limited by attachments to other frames of reference. But 
the account also tells us that Canadians outside Quebec do not have 
a right to block these efforts, so long as they are within legitimate 
bounds. This is far from confirming the preferences of those who 
champion either Quebec sovereignty or Canadian unity. 

More significantly, perhaps, the account challenges common dogma 
in discussing the Quebec case. It suggests that language legislation 
cannot be justified on the grounds of preserving a cultural trait against 
change. Granted, the importance of French to the contemporary 
population — either because of its actual use or symbolic attachment — 
may call for certain measures of support. But nationalism cannot 
justify the legislated protection of any particular cultural trait against 
potential future change. By the same token, the linguistic practices of 
the Quebec population are not the sine qua non for grounding the 
national claim. Quebec culture, including its linguistic culture, is 
open to change and revision without supposing that the shared 
frame of reference that grounds the national claim must somehow be 
diminished. 

In sum, a theory of nationalism as representation does, to some 
degree, confirm our existing approach to the nationalist claims made in 
Ireland and Quebec. But it also challenges those involved to come to 
terms with other conditions that are not so familiar. And it challenges 
all those who would recognize a moral worth to nations to come up 
with strategies for accommodating or living alongside those who, for 
one reason or another, fall outside the national project. 


Further research 


To provide a complete account of the moral worth of nations, more 
work is needed in two areas. First, the difficult matter of application 
must be worked out, and second, the larger moral and historical 
questions raised by this account should be addressed. 

In terms of application, as already noted, this is an incomplete 
element of the argument. To be complete, we would need to be able 
to say with more precision what indicates the presence of a shared 
frame of reference, and to what degree it should differ from other 
frames of reference in order to qualify as a national one. We should 
also be able to articulate ways to accommodate nationalist claims 
without undue disruption, provide “opting-out” arrangements, and 
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ensure that a national frame of reference stays reasonably in tune with 
a population’s actual circumstances. 

This account of nationalism also calls on us to consider the standing 
of nations and nationalism in a broader moral and historical context. 
On the moral side, we need to evaluate the nationalist claim vis-d-vis 
other things we value, such as individual freedom of choice, for 
instance. Will Kymlicka has proposed that societal cultures such as 
national minorities are a pre-condition for individual autonomy. But 
despite his prohibition on internal restrictions (1995: 37), I do not 
think we can avoid having autonomy and culture come into conflict 
sooner or later. To put it another way, there will always be some tension 
between our need to know who we are, and be whom we choose. This 
tension must be directly addressed as part of an effort to develop a 
complete account of the moral standing of nationalism. 

On the historical side, there is another potential complication. If 
nations are historical artifacts, as Benedict Anderson has suggested 
and as a series of modernization theorists starting with Ernest Gellner 
have argued, then what if their day has already passed? What if some- 
thing better suited to our ever-evolving social and material conditions 
one day takes the place of nationalism as a basis for a shared frame of 
reference? Although I doubt that this development has already 
arrived, I do not want to dispute the possibility that our dominant 
political and cultural forms are undergoing transformation. Indeed I 
find the question a compelling one. But recognizing the historical 
contingency of nationalism does not automatically undermine the 
moral claim involved, or place it on shifting foundations, because it is 
not nations per se that count. They are the latest manifestation of a 
larger process, and that process is a persistent element in collective 
life. It is this larger representational process that is doing the moral 
heavy lifting in this account. Nations can and should change over 
time, and may well become obsolete in favor of another type of 
framing system. But for so long as they are still a valuable resource for 
people, their moral standing should be acknowledged. 

I do not think this line of questioning need diminish our interest in 
understanding nations, therefore, even when recognized as a potentially 
perishable resource. If anything, such research can only better prepare 
us for whatever comes next. Because we can assume that whatever the 
new arrangement is, it will need to meet the same representational 
needs that nations have. So while further work is required to develop 
the account of nationalism outlined in this work, a better understanding 
of the sources from which nations derive their moral standing can at a 
minimum provide a good starting point for these larger efforts. 
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I began this project with an idea of nationalism that I had acquired 
in Ireland, as something that could be dangerous, but which could 
also yield important achievements. Among Canadians nationalism is 
viewed with a more dubious eye, because of a concern that nationalism 
can be a cover for xenophobia or discrimination. As I said at the 
outset, my goal was to articulate an understanding of nationalism that 
recognized its capacity to yield the achievements of which the Irish 
are justifiably proud, without endorsing the outcomes about which 
Canadians are justifiably concerned. My hope is that the ideas 
developed in this book can help contribute to such an understanding. 


Conclusion 


Nations are premised on the idea that common circumstances create a 
population with common reference points for their everyday 
experience. Being able to represent that commonality is the first step in 
any attempt to understand the population and the circumstances that 
it faces. And so nations are about representing and understanding our 
collective life. An analogy might be made to personal character, but 
more so than with the character of most individuals, the composition 
of a collectivity can change in unpredictable ways. In fact there really 
is no such thing as collective character if what we are looking for is a 
form of continuity over time. The character idea may be relevant at 
any given point in time, but the chances are that the reality will always 
outrun efforts at self-representation and self-understanding. 

This means that because they are selective, frames of reference 
are always leaving out some aspect of reality, and sooner or later those 
aspects can come back to haunt their users. This is an inevitable prob- 
lem with any representational system and it’s worth noting that even 
in Plato’s ideal realm, the perfect city cannot overcome its representa- 
tional limitations.* Because they rely, not on directly sourced divine 
knowledge, but on “calculations aided by sensation,” the guardians 
fail to determine the appropriate reproduction rates for their republic. 
Their “ignorance” allows an error or omission to creep into the 
calculation on birthrates that eventually destabilizes the entire regime 
(1991: bk VIII, 546a-e). 

We face a similar problem with nationalism. It serves as a resource 
upon which we can establish a representational order. But the very 
qualities that make it an effective instrument of representation — its 
built-in selectivity and limited scope — also create a system of 
omissions that has the potential to undermine the entire project. For 
every representation of reality that is made possible through a frame 
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of reference, in other words, there is at least some reality that will go 
un- or underrepresented. Creative adaptation and revision are the 
only tools we have in the face of this paradox and so we must take 
these tasks seriously and recognize them as part of the very process 
that nationalism aims to advance. Neglect this factor and we are likely 
to find ourselves stumbling from crisis to crisis. 

We must never forget the inherently limited nature of this process, 
then. As Plato suggested, representation may indeed be a kind of 
crime against true understanding. But he also recognized that if we 
wish to live together, we are inevitably implicated in this transgres- 
sion. The question that nationalism challenges us to face, therefore, is 
not one unique to the modern experience, even though it has taken on 
a uniquely modern form. That question is how best to manage the 
already imperfect process known as representation. 


Notes 


1 Introduction 


1 


Kymlicka attempts to resolve this problem by accommodating those groups 
that have historical rights or grievances while saying immigrants have 
contracted away their right to their national attachments (1995: 95-6). 
Nor can it be accounted for as a project of the privileged classes to which 
a docile population conforms. Instead Britain served, 


as a bandwagon on which different groups and interests leaped so as to 
steer it in a direction that would benefit them. Being a patriot was a 
way of claiming the right to participate in British political life, and ulti- 
mately a means of demanding a much broader access to citizenship. 
(Colley 1992: 5) 


The New Oxford Dictionary of English defines “ethnic” as “denoting 
origin by birth or descent rather than by present nationality.” 

“Most of the potential nations,” according to Gellner, “fail altogether 
even to raise their claim” (1983: 49). 

Anthony D. Smith’s “primordialist” theory of nationalism offers an 
account that stresses the ethnic origin of nations. His argument is that 
nations are older, with deeper roots than is generally recognized (Smith 
1988). I think we could concede this and still maintain that ethnicity and 
nationality are distinct phenomena. 


2 The worth of nations 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Trudeau once argued that independence was not viable for Quebec 
because “French Canada is too culturally anaemic, too economically 
destitute, too intellectually retarded, too spiritually paralysed, to be able 
to survive more than a couple of decades of stagnation” (1968: 170). 

As Kedourie put it, “the essence of nationalism is that the will of the 
individual should merge in the will of the nation” (1993: 105). 
Admittedly secession is only one form of nationalism, but it is the only one 
Buchanan addresses (1991). 

To the extent that Buchanan does contemplate the question, he expresses 
serious reservations about any doctrine that promotes national self- 
determination. However, I don’t think this is enough to distance his 
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remedial right arguments from arguments about nations and nationalism 
since most of the secession movements that he ends up legitimizing 
through his arguments are also nationalist movements. This is not to say 
that no groups other than nations can opt to secede from an existing polit- 
ical unit. But non-nationalist secession from state units is more the 
exception than the rule. 

As Avishai Margalit and Joseph Raz wrote, “It is a natural fact about 
our world that it is a populated world with no unappropriated lands” 
(1990: 440). 

Nairn says of inequality that it “has been the living marrow of actual 
development.” He continues: “Had humankind remained more equal, or 
been less varied in a social-anthropological sense, then modern history 
might indeed have assumed the different forms forecast by big-battalion 
liberalism and socialism.” But, he says, “Development could only be 
uneven” (1990: 29-32). 

The possible exception to this is Tom Nairn, although I cannot say to what 
extent he intends his work to be prescriptive as opposed to descriptive. 
Taylor, in fact, set himself the task of completing the functionalist account 
begun by Gellner by appending an account of our psychological needs. 
Taylor says he means to “plug the explanatory hole” in Gellner’s work 
by advancing a complementary, Benedict Anderson-inspired account 
focusing on self-esteem (1999: 239). 

Gellner himself does not go this far. However, my argument is that his 
theory could be used to support nationalism in this manner, casting it as 
a fundamental priority and calling for an expansive interpretation of its 
appropriate forms. 

In response to this challenge Miller argues that the burden of proof is on 
the universalist to establish that “in widening the scope of ethical ties to 
encompass equally the whole of the human species, he does not also drain 
them of their binding force” (1995: 80). But if we accept Miller’s 
suspicion as true, then we should only expect to achieve a limited range of 
coverage when it comes to certain moral relationships, and unfortunately 
the relationship that grounds the fundamentals of redistributive justice 
may not hold over great distances (1995: 80). Given that we know 
the global economy to be characterized by great international inequalities, 
we would do well to think carefully before accepting this account. 

Miller uses this argument to explain why we have limited obligations to 
redistribute outside of our national group (1995: 73-9, 191). And while 
in addition to affective ties Miller and Tamir both recognize the signifi- 
cance of a shared history and culture in grounding social trust, these 
factors would also play against the claims of immigrants to inclusion. 
The six criteria Margalit and Raz set out are: (1) the group has “a com- 
mon character and a common culture.” (2) “[P]Jeople growing up among 
members of the group will acquire the group culture, will be marked by 
its character.” (3) Membership in the group “is, in part, a matter of 
mutual recognition.” (4) [M]Jembers are “aware of their membership and 
typically regard it as an important clue in understanding who they are.” 
(5) [MJembership “is a matter of belonging, not achievement.” And 
(6) these are not “small face-to-face groups” but are “anonymous groups 
where mutual recognition is secured by the possession of general 
characteristics” (1990: 443-7). 
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A suggestion might be made that if we can, in the abstract, identify 
circumstances under which a reasonable person would enjoy self-esteem, 
this could provide a normative standard for evaluating the significance of 
claims about psychological self-esteem experiences. So if you fail to enjoy 
self-esteem in the specified circumstances, you are by definition not being 
reasonable, and we can dismiss your concerns. Of course, the question is, 
who sets the standards for reasonableness? 

It is important to note that I am not resurrecting the “Infeasibility 
Objection” here. I merely mean to point out that in this moral stalemate 
it becomes nearly impossible to do the right thing. This does not seem like 
a helpful or practical guide to moral conduct. 

Kymlicka defines a culture as “synonymous with a ‘nation’ or a ‘people’.” 
He defines societal culture as “a culture which provides its members with 
meaningful ways of life across the full range of human activities, including 
social, educational, religious, recreational, and economic life, encompass- 
ing both public and private spheres” (1995: 18, 76). Because by culture he 
also means a nation, I will, for the sake of consistency, sometimes 
talk about his views in terms of nationalism rather than cultures. I 
acknowledge, though, that this is not his preferred term and that not all 
of the groups he is concerned with are nations or national minorities. 

As Joseph Carens has pointed out, we shouldn’t simply assume that 
immigrants are able to waive some of the rights associated with culture, 
even if they were prepared to do so (2000: 81). 

Carens has suggested that Kymlicka’s theory only allows us to move 
between societal cultures, but not live outside of them (2000: 52-87). This 
brings back the possibility of dysfunctionalism. But if what Kymlicka is 
requiring is that the individual have access to a socially furnished system 
of meaning, along with institutions that embody this system, then the pos- 
sibilities could be quite broad indeed, and certainly exceed nation alone. 
Kymlicka writes, “Diversity is valuable, but only if it operates within the 
context of certain common norms and institutions” (1998: 16). 

If the language of recognition and respect sounds familiar, it’s because 
these are the terms used to explain the self-esteem-based defense of 
nationalism. The difference is that here we are talking about the egos of 
those who have passed away, or perhaps about our own prospects for self- 
respect in light of the potential conduct of future generations. Current 
instances of cultural abandonment may, for example, do harm by shaking 
the confidence of existing populations in their prospects for cultural 
immortality. 

Gans acknowledges this unevenness when he describes a potential immi- 
grant’s desire to return to the homeland as a desire to move from a more 
“passive adherence” to culture to something more “active” (2003: 137). 
This is a pressing issue in Gans’ case because the more extended the polit- 
ical project the “more it needs precise criteria for membership” (Canovan 
1996: 17). Given his ambitious inter-statist project then, we would need 
an extremely rigorous membership process. 


3 Nationalism in Ireland 


1 


For a more comprehensive account of modern Irish history see Foster (1988), 
Lyons (1989), and Lee (1989), and on Irish nationalism see Boyce (1995). 
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2 After the Act of Union, Ireland was governed by the Imperial Parliament, 
which was the British Parliament with one hundred Irish seats added 
in the House of Commons and twenty-eight Irish Peers in the House 
of Lords. 

3 Grattan’s terms — concerning the “interests” and “sympathy” of the Irish — 
are the same as those used by Edmund Burke to define the grounds for 
representation of a population. When a population shares the same inter- 
ests and sympathies, Burke explained, a competent elite might effectively 
represent them, even if they do not have a direct vote or direct represen- 
tative. But where interests and sympathies are not in accord, there is a case 
for separate representation, in order to ensure these interests are granted 
a voice. For a discussion of Burke’s ideas on the representation of 
interests, see Hannah Pitkin (1967). 

4 It should be noted that the governing Irishmen that Grattan had in mind 
would not be members of the majority Catholic population, who could 
not sit in the legislature because of their religion. Likewise, few Catholics 
could vote because the Penal Laws limited their right to own property and 
to vote. 

5 Under the Penal Laws designed to contain the Catholic threat to 
Protestantism Catholics lost the right to vote in Ireland in 1728. Yet though 
most Catholics could not own property, they could obtain the franchise 
through holding a “freehold” lease which was a kind of lease-for-life that, 
if the land involved exceeded forty shillings in value, entitled the holder to 
a vote. Due to inflation, as time went by more and more Catholics qualified 
under this provision but the loophole was closed in 1829. 

6 O’Connell also warned that: “He who entrusts his business to others is 
sure to have it neglected,” and argued that “Each nation has a sacred duty 
imposed on it, to attend to its own affairs” (1842: 40). 

7 The term “boycott” describes the tactic applied to those who took over 
lands that had been cleared by evictions. New tenants would find that 
they were subject to social ostracism and were unable to hire farm hands, 
sell their produce at market, do business in the area, or otherwise interact 
with the local population. The tactic is named for one of its first targets, 
Captain Boycott. 

8 Parnell’s pact with the British Liberals under Gladstone led to the 
introduction of three Home Rule bills to establish a jurisdictionally 
limited parliament in Dublin. The first, in 1886, did not pass the House 
of Commons. The second, in 1893 passed in the House of Commons but 
was defeated in the House of Lords. After Gladstone reformed parliament 
and reduced the power of the House of Lords to a two-year suspensive 
veto, a third Home Rule bill was introduced in 1912. The House of Lords 
again rejected it, but this now amounted to only a two-year delay. The Bill 
went on the statute books in 1914 but was suspended until the end of what 
was expected to be a short war. Events overtook the legislation (including 
an Irish uprising in 1916), and by the end of the First World War Home 
Rule was no longer a viable option. The 1920 Government of Ireland Act 
promised a new system of autonomous government along with partition 
of the six northern counties, but it was rejected as inadequate in the rest 
of the island. So although the goal of a semi-independent parliament had 
been attained in 1914, Home Rule never saw the light of day. 
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History is, of course, a “battlefield” for other peoples too. The important 
point to note here is that the Young Irelanders felt they had to prove that 
Ireland had any history worth thinking about, quite aside from normal 
debates about its interpretation. 

Moran’s disparagement of the “mongrel” identity is, of course, in marked 
contrast to the thinking of a contemporary writer like Salman Rushdie, 
who instead celebrates it as something that represents his own experience 
(Parekh 1990). While Rushdie’s case proves that the mongrel identity need 
not stop anyone from achieving great things (indeed the experience can 
be the source of inspiration), we might still argue it is a demanding expe- 
rience, and should not be forced on people when there are alternatives. 
The vice-president of the Gaelic League, Eoin MacNeill, for instance, was 
later a founding member and Chief of Staff of the Irish Volunteers, a local 
defense organization that contained within it the secret council of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. It was this latter group which planned and 
carried out the 1916 Rising. 

Although now celebrated as one of the great moments in Irish 
nationalism, the Rising was in fact the work of what has been called 
“a minority of a minority of a minority” (O Tuathaigh 1994b: 63). 
Eamon de Valera and the anti-treaty Dail members had previously 
abstained from the post-treaty Dail legislature because of the oath. Fianna 
Fail won the 1932 election, however, and de Valera decided that he could 
“sign the book” — what was needed to meet the oath requirement — without 
compromising his principles because at that point he felt it was an empty 
gesture. One of his government’s first acts was to abolish the oath. 

It could be argued that some kind of federal solution might also address 
these concerns. In fact what Grattan had in mind was not too far from 
such an idea. But the creation of separate forums for political representa- 
tion, where they touch upon issues distinct to a particular population, on 
the grounds that these distinctions constitute national differences, to my 
mind amounts to a national solution, whatever institutional form it ends 
up taking. 


4 Nationalism in Quebec 


1 


2 


3 


For more information on Quebec history see Linteau et al. (1983; 1991), 
and Behiels (2002), and on Quebec nationalism see Balthazar (1986). 
New France was conquered in 1760, and its fate sealed in the 1763 Treaty 
of Paris when it was conceded to the British victors. 

During the early period of nationalism in Quebec, the French-speaking 
portion of the population still thought of themselves as “Canadien.” This 
later became modified to “French-Canadian” and then to “Québécois” 
(Balthazar 1986). A lingering ambivalence over the connection to 
“Canada” and being “Canadian” persists to this day in Quebec, however. 
For instance a 1992 poll found that 54 percent of respondents wanted 
Quebec to remain a province in Canada. But when asked how they would 
feel about an independent Quebec that was called by the name “Canada” 
and that kept the national anthem as “O Canada,” the number who 
wanted Quebec to remain a province in the larger Canadian system 
dropped to 34 percent (Silver 1997: 265). 
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English was used for want of a better term, to describe those individuals, 
sometimes from the British Isles, sometimes from other American 
colonies, or sometimes the descendants of these families, that made up the 
elite most connected to political authority in Lower Canada. 

Papineau was a contemporary of Ireland’s Daniel O’Connell and the 
careers of the two men bear a remarkable resemblance. Both were lawyers 
from established families. Both were elected to office where they were 
active on behalf of the national cause (mainly from the 1820s to the 
1840s). Both were associated with resistance movements, but both drew 
the line at direct participation in revolutionary activities. Nevertheless both 
were accused of sedition and Papineau fled the country with a price on his 
head, while O’Connell was briefly imprisoned. Both were ultimately 
absolved of these charges and made a successful return to public life. 
Another statement from the same period, delivered at a meeting of the Fils 
de la liberté, echoed Papineau’s theme of local knowledge and attach- 
ments. It argues 


Un conseil législatif dont les membres sont à la nomination d'une 
authorité ignorante des affaires de la colonie, et résident à une 
distance de 3,000 milles, composé en grande partie de personnes qui 
n’ont aucune sympathie avec le pays, existe encore actuellement 
comme un écran impuissant entre les gouvernants et les gouvernés, 
toujours prêt a nullifier toutes les tentatives d'une législation utile. 
[A legislative council whose members are nominated by an author- 
ity ignorant of the affairs of the colony, and residing 3,000 miles 
away, made up in large part of persons with no attachment to the 
country, serves in reality as an ineffectual screen between the govern- 
ment and the governed, always ready to nullify every effort at useful 
legislation. ] 
(Ferretti and Miron 1992: 56) 


A similar uprising had taken place in Upper Canada in the same period. 
It should be noted that Durham was sympathetic to the Canadiens’ 
situation and expressed regard for elements of their culture, even as he 
recommended its submergence. Along with assimilation he also 
recommended that responsible government (meaning a democratically 
accountable executive) should be granted to the colonies, but this was 
rejected by the Imperial authorities. 

LaFontaine’s counterpart was Robert Baldwin. No Canadien was included 
in the first executive under union, but the attempt at English political 
dominance proved unworkable. 

Two other colonies joined Canada under Confederation, making a 
total of four original provinces: Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 

Riel had spent time in an asylum in Quebec believing he was a prophet. 
A.I. Silver proposes the theory that French-Canadian awareness of, and 
sympathy for, the Métis cause was largely a consequence of Quebec being 
wrongly blamed in the English-Canadian press for inciting the uprisings 
(Silver 1997). 

This included efforts to expand Quebec’s geographical boundaries, which 
were finally realized in 1898. The province was expanded again in 1912. 
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First in 1871 New Brunswick (with a sizeable French-speaking population 
of Acadians) restricted Catholic education rights. In 1890 Catholic and 
French language education rights which had been guaranteed under the 
Manitoba Act were abolished in that province, although they were 
restored on appeal to the Privy Council in 1895. In 1892 the Northwest 
Territories followed Manitoba’s lead and overruled separate education 
rights, and finally in 1912 Ontario introduced “Regulation 17” which 
restricted the use of French as a language of instruction. 

Bourassa also wrote: “so long as we have nothing to say, nothing to do, 
no opinion to express, no interest to show, in the conduct of the foreign 
affairs of the Empire; — so long as the rulers of Great Britain do not even 
think of us when they make their foreign treaties and entertain those 
foreign relations in support of which they need their army and their 
navy, — what moral claim, what legal claim, what equitable claim is there 
upon us that we should go and pay the piper?” (1970: 71). 

There is, of course, a certain ambiguity in Bourassa’s use of the term 
“Canada” for reasons I discuss supra at note 3. 

Again, the ambiguity over “Canadian” re-appears. Of course, Bourassa 
may have been consciously using this ambiguity to connect the 
French-Canadian cause more intimately to the larger Canadian sphere. 
Groulx wrote that Quebec must attain: “full self-government, full 
political power: that sum of powers which enables a people to keep 
its own attributes and national character and to ensure above all an 
organic life, a complete fulfilment of material and spiritual potential” 
(1973: 151). 


5 Bifurcated nationalism and the impasse in theory 


1 


2 


3 
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The civic/ethnic distinction can go under many names. Margaret 
Canovan, for instance, distinguishes between a Romantic-collectivist and 
a liberal-individualist nationalism along the same lines as sketched here 
(1996: 5-14). There are also theorists who deny that nationalism is 
anything but ethnic. Brian Barry for instance insists “Real nationalists 
typically regard a nation as (notionally) a descent group: one becomes a 
member of a nation purely by being born into it” (1999: 129). 

Yack says that the relationship between civic and ethnic nationalism is 
difficult to negotiate “especially when one is fully aware of how they get 
mixed up with each other in actual political experience and rhetoric” 
(1995: 180). Rogers Brubaker calls the civic/ethnic dichotomy “analyti- 
cally and normatively problematic” (1998: 257). 

More bluntly still, Kai Neilsen explains the standard use of the dichotomy, 
saying, “good nationalisms are civic nationalism while the bad nation- 
alisms are ethnic nationalism” (1999: 121). 

Note that liberal-nationalist theorists are not the only ones that adopt a 
bifurcated approach. Alan Patten, in arguing against the claims of liberal- 
nationalism suggests multicultural or multinational identity offers a better 
alternative because people “can think of different institutions and prac- 
tices as representing the public, political expression of their identities, and 
they can think of themselves as having very different objective cultural 
characteristics” (2001: 297). 
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One study, for instance, characterized “the reassertion of the Irish language 
and its associated cultural forms by the Irish Revival” as an act with “clear 
political and ideological weight” (Tymoczko and Ireland 2003: 8). 

For an outline of the political dimension of the Gaelic Revival see 
Mathews (2000). Mathews defines a “self-help” movement as “a volun- 
tary grouping organised outside the institutions of the State dedicated to 
a wider social or cultural programme, not to be confused with the current 
interest in the possibilities of self-rehabilitation” (2000: 13n). 

The public sphere is for many theorists the central site for politics (Arendt 
1958). Even Tamir herself sometimes seems to have trouble distinguishing 
it from the political sphere and on at least one occasion seems to use the 
terms interchangeably (1993: 141). 

Margaret Moore also classes David Miller among those who offer a 
“cultural argument” for nationalism and positions her own work in con- 
trast to his (2001: 52). While it’s true that Miller shares many of the same 
concerns as other cultural-side theorists like Tamir, I believe that the 
weight of his argument is borne by political concerns such as solidarity 
and social justice, making his work harder to classify into one camp or the 
other. It may for this reason better reflect the reality of nationalism than 
those which more clearly line up along the political/cultural divide. 
Again, it is instructive to consider the failure of eighteenth-century repub- 
licanism in Ireland, a failure that historians of political thought put down 
to its inability to reconcile a mandate to represent “the people” with 
ambivalent feelings about extending political membership to the mass of 
the population (Small 2002). 


6 Nationalism as representation 


1 


While Grattan didn’t specify what becoming a nation involved, he did 
announce in 1780: “The nation begins to form; we are moulding into 
a people” (1865: 48). And in 1782 at the opening of the Irish parliament 
he congratulated the Irish for “mould[ing] the jarring elements of your 
country into a nation” (1865: 71), evidence that for Grattan it’s not 
just distinct circumstances that demonstrate nationhood but also 
solidarity. 

Note the order of causality here: the nation is defined so as to provide 
goals for national mobilization. This is reminiscent of Gellner’s claim that 
nationalism begets nations and not the other way around (1983: 55). But 
it also has something in common with a primordialist idea of nationalism, 
which holds that there is something prior to the nationalist drive that gets 
translated into a new, more discernible form, through the agency of 
nationalist mobilization (Smith 1998: 145-69). In either case what is clear 
is that for these nationalists the national character was a means to an end, 
the end being political recognition and self-representation. 

The full fruition of this second mode is reached when political power is 
put at the service of the national character. The twentieth century also saw 
a new alliance forged between religion and nationalism. Religion and 
church authority was always strong in Ireland and Quebec, although there 
had been tense relations with nationalists. Giving the nation a religious 
mission evidently helped rally the population, but it wasn’t until the idea 
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of nationalism had reached this stage, that it became possible to create an 
effective hybrid with the religious cause. 

There is a connection between this idea and what is known as the “frame 
problem” in computational intelligence. The frame problem deals with 
the difficulty of knowing what changes to expect, and therefore what we 
should pay attention to, in a dynamic environment. It turns out that it is 
very difficult for computers to determine what they should expect to stay 
constant when any one element in a real-life situation changes. Change 
even one item and a computer cannot know if it is dealing with an entirely 
new entity, requiring it to process its data entirely from scratch. This is a 
problem that as humans we seem to overcome without too much effort, 
but it has proven a stumbling block in attempts to model human cogni- 
tion using computers (Ford and Hayes 1991). The problem boils down to 
one of focus and selectivity. How do we represent a changing world in 
such a way that it becomes intelligible without being overwhelming? 

I am not trying to construe Arendt as defending nationalism. What I am 
suggesting is that her ideas about the nature of politics are relevant to 
understanding what brings nations into the political arena. 

This is akin to Canovan’s idea of nations as batteries, a largely dormant 
resource for political mobilization (1996: 72-5). 

But note that this “fit” can be achieve in two ways, either the systems of 
representation can be changed to fit an existing frame of reference, or the 
collective frame of reference can be made to align with an existing repre- 
sentational system. In politics we think of the former as secessionist-style 
nationalism, the latter as nation building. 

Perhaps properly one should speak of four dimensions, since space 
already counts for two, but it is not the geometric sense of the term I am 
invoking here. 

As Innis put it: “Culture is concerned with the capacity of the individual 
to appraise problems in terms of space and time and with enabling him to 
take the proper steps at the right time” (1995: 375). 

Innis himself was hostile to nationalism, it should be noted. He blamed it 
for the brutality of the modern era and the wanton destruction he 
witnessed in his experiences fighting in the Second World War. 

This, for instance, is the factor that Jeremy Waldron overlooks in his 
version of cosmopolitan utopia, where everyone selects his or her own 
cultural baggage. But it is not simply that to have adequate cultural 
resources we should, for instance, hear some broad selection of childhood 
story-tales. What is important is that we hear the same stories that others 
around us hear. In this way we learn a common cultural vocabulary that 
we can trade on throughout our lives (Waldron 1992: 751-93). 


7 Evaluating nationalism as representation 


1 


This question is used as the title of an essay by Allen Buchanan, where he 
find nations generally lack the moral standing to merit special political 
consideration (1996: 283-309). For a rejoinder to this question see 
Goodin (1988), who argues that that co-nationality offers a way to help 
us honor the kinds of obligations and relationships that we’d like to see 
prevail. 
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2 Pettit acknowledges that there can be disagreement over membership, 


and that such disagreement may make it impossible for people to 
experience government interference as non-dominating, which is his 
republican ideal. In such cases, as he puts it, “it has to be possible for them 
to withdraw from the arrangement and encounter the authority, under a 
balance-of-power scenario” (1997: 68). 


3 For example, Habermas models his patriotic alternative on the German 


political project. But this is one case where the membership issue is less 
prominent because in essence it is solved by the national frame of refer- 
ence already in place, upon which Habermas erects his ideal of a patriotic 
community (Canovan 2000: 423). In other instances, where a national 
frame of reference cannot be taken as given, Canovan suggests we may be 
faced with highly intrusive efforts to cultivate the necessary loyalties for 
the patriotic project (Canovan 1996; 2000). 

Brian Barry explains, “All too often, the appeal to culture is an attempt to 
legitimate ... the oppression of some member of a group by others within 
the group in the name of an internally inegalitarian and illiberal culture” 
(1999: 136). 


8 Applying the theory 


1 


This phrasing intentionally echoes the title of an essay by Charles Taylor, 
“Why do nations have to become states?” where he discusses the need for 
recognition of collective identity. Even in this piece, however, Taylor 
concludes that while self-determination should be an option for nations 
under certain circumstances, a multi-national union is a “higher 
aspiration” (1995c: 58). 

Moreover, if Quebec’s continued participation in the Canadian union is 
pointed to as evidence that consent to current arrangements can now 
be taken as given, the province’s refusal to sign on to a repatriated 
constitution would seem to point in the other direction. At the very least 
it suggests that a contract-based approach fails to establish clear grounds 
for objecting to Quebec’s claim to national independence. 

The final break with the crown took the form of withdrawal from the 
Commonwealth in 1949. The fact that it was an impromptu initiative 
announced quite possibly by accident while the Taoiseach was on tour in 
Canada seems to confirm that by this point the official trappings of the 
British connection were not a weighty matter either way. 


4 Jacob Levy calls this the “retrospective” version of remedial right, and 


contrasts it with a “prospective” version, where remedial right secession 
is “only justified in terms of the risk of future injustices” (2004, 166). He 
is uncomfortable with the “never-expiring check” that the retrospective 
version implies, and argues for a position where the case for secession is 
sensitive to whether efforts are made within a political union to redress a 
minority’s situation (2004, 167). 

This position was succinctly articulated in the popular bumper sticker 
slogan that coincided with the 1995 referendum. It read: “My Canada 
includes Quebec.” This position also appeals to a national frame of 
reference. It is the demand that “my Canada” should stay a fixed point 
of reference because for those involved it has become a basic component 
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of how they view, understand, and act within, their world. What it 
illustrates is that there are important issues at stake here, and not just for 
the population of Quebec. But as with the national idea in the Quebec 
and Irish cases, this frame of reference cannot be considered immune to 
revision. 

6 By 1941, over 61 percent of Quebec’s population was already living in 
urban centers. By 1961 this number was over 74 percent (Bourdon and 
Lamarre 1998: 200). 

7 Quebec’s commitment to Catholicism as part of the national character, for 
instance, led to a regime that was inhospitable to minority religious 
populations such as the long-standing Quebec Jewish population and the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

8 The Church objected to the program on the grounds that it represented “a 
ready-made instrument for future totalitarian aggression” (Hepburn 
1980: 138). 

9 Countess Constance Markievicz was elected to the British House of 
Commons in 1919. She not only joined the first Dail Parliament meeting 
in Dublin, but also served as its Minister of Labour from 1919-1921. 

10 Since 1923 the more progressively-minded Labour party has generally 
received in the range of ten percent of the popular vote. 

11 Indeed Colley explicitly excludes Ireland from her study of British identity 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, even though it was closely 
economically and politically integrated during this period. She explains, 
“Ireland was never able or willing to play a satisfactory part” in the 
British experience, because that experience was “so closely bound up with 
Protestantism.” For this reason the relationship with Ireland remained, as 
she put it, “deeply ambiguous” (1992: 8). 

12 This assumes that these groups can lay claim to having a distinct frame of 
reference. I do not think it is difficult to make this case. Loyalists relate to 
a different national history and territory, and are concentrated in the 
northern counties of the island. And although in reality the social conduct 
of Loyalist Irish and any other Irish is not markedly different, especially 
when seen from outside, there are still important social meanings that are 
not held in common. In our second case, that of Natives in Quebec, they 
also have a distinct history and many live on identifiable territories within 
the province. Many must also deal with a legacy of social disruption and 
dislocation as well as ongoing discrimination in both Quebec and Canada 
at large. 


9 Nationalism and social change 


1 I owe this term to a conversation with Irish historian Gearoid Ó 
Tuathaigh. 

2 Eamon de Valera led Ireland from 1932 to 1959, with only two three-year 
periods out of power. 

3 Duplessis was first elected to the Premiership in 1936, and with the 
exception of one election in 1939, he won every provincial election held 
in Quebec until his death in 1959. The similarities between the leadership 
style and personal philosophies of Duplessis and de Valera are notable. 
Both were strong, some would say authoritarian, leaders who held 
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socially conservative if not reactionary ideas yet who presided over a 
period of considerable modernization and growth in their societies. Both 
men had remarkable political staying power and were at the height of 
their influence between the 1930s and the 1950s. 

In 1969 Bill 63 gave parents the right to enroll their children in English- 
language schools, but proposed that new arrivals to the province would 
need to master French. In 1974 Bill 22 made French the official language 
in Quebec, introduced measures to make French the language of the 
workplace in Quebec, and restricted francophones’ access to English- 
language schooling. In 1977 Bill 101 added fines and penalties to language 
requirements, further restricted access to English-language schooling, and 
required that French be predominant on public signage (although parts of 
Bill 101 were subsequently declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Canada). In 1988 Bill 178 was introduced to again establish the 
predominance of French in public signage, and in 1993 Bill 86 was intro- 
duced to permit English on public signage, under certain conditions. 
Note also that this new Quebec-centered concept of nationality runs 
counter to post-nationalist predictions which say that we should expect a 
decline in the significance of territorial attachments. 

Final responsibility for the Canadian constitution remained with the Privy 
Council in London until 1981. 

In both cases this is not an argument about the status of these claims 
per se, rather it is an argument about the relative status of the claims — 
whether they have lost some ground or moral power by the change in 
national character. 


The ties that blind 


This does not imply that all elements of the partition solution were 
justified. 

One book that takes on and examines these issues directly is the edited 
collection by Avigail Eisenberg and Jeff Spinner-Halev, Minorities within 
Minorities (2005). This careful and thorough work does not manage to 
offer definitive conclusions on how to handle the situation of minorities 
within minorities either. But it does establish these demands as legitimate, 
if hitherto under-theorized, claims and stresses we must develop resources 
for addressing them. 

Stanley Rosen argues that although he bans poets from the perfect city for 
the sin of imitation, Plato’s real intent is to replace them with the figure 
of the philosopher, who will make man over in the imitation of Justice, 
and therefore render an even grander poetry. In this case, Plato is the 
representational philosopher par excellence (Rosen 1993). 
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